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DO THE PROHIBITION LAWS BIND IN CONSCIENCE? 


By Joun A. 


E extensive disregard and vio- 

lation of the Volstead Act is 
notorious. One can accept this 
proposition without agreeing with 
the extravagant criticisms which 
are frequently made by the oppo- 
nents of the prohibition laws. Un- 
doubtedly, the amount of the vio- 
lations and their extent geograph- 
ically and through the various so- 
cial classes are considerably exag- 
gerated by newspapers and persons 
who live east of the Ohio River and 
north of the Potomac. Neverthe- 
less, the violations of the law are 
sufficiently numerous and suffi- 
ciently serious to constitute a na- 
tional scandal, and to have notably 
weakened the popular respect for 
law in general. 

The volume and the nature of 
these illegal practices clearly imply 
that a considerable proportion of 
the people do not feel under any 
moral obligation to observe the pro- 
_ Visions of the Volstead Act. It is 
' ‘%Scarcely probable that most of the 


Ryan, D.D. 


violators of the Act are in bad faith. 
Probably most persons who disre- 
gard the law do not believe that 
they are committing a moral wrong. 
Moreover, there seems to be a very 
large number of persons who, for 
one reason or another, refrain 
from violating the law and yet do 
not regard it as binding in con- 
science. Still another large group 
is in doubt. : 
Evidently the extent to which any 
law will be observed depends very 
greatly upon the attitude toward it 
of persons who accept the general 
proposition that civil laws have 
moral validity. If all who profess 
this general principle extended it 
to the Volstead Act, the violations 
would be much less frequent than 
they are to-day. Those who accept 
the general principle that civil laws 
are morally binding, and yet disre- 
gard the prohibition enactments, 
ought to give valid reasons for mak- 
ing this exception. Those who are 
in doubt concerning the obligatory 
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force of the prohibition statutes 
ought to seek authoritative guid- 
ance in order to resolve their 
doubts. As a matter of fact, the 
members of the former class rarely, 
if ever, offer a reasoned or convinc- 
ing justification of their position; 
while the members of the latter 
group would probably experience 
difficulty in obtaining authoritative 
and unhesitating guidance. 

The present article does not pro- 
fess to provide a completely satis- 
factory solution. All that it en- 
deavors to do is to examine the 
whole situation in the light of rec- 
ognized moral principles, and to 
draw such conclusions as seem to 
be justified. In the deplorably un- 
satisfactory condition of the public 
mind with regard to the moral as- 
pect of prohibition, the most urgent 
need is candid and adequate discus- 
sion. 

It is the teaching of the Catholic 
Church that civil laws have genu- 
inely moral force; in more familiar 
language, that they bind in con- 
science, that to disobey them is sin- 
ful. Of course, there are exceptions, 
but this is the general doctrine. It 
is based upon both the law of 
nature and the law of revelation. 

According to the natural law, 
civil society, or the State, is neces- 
sary for human welfare. One of 
the principal ways in which it 
promotes human welfare is through 
legislation. Therefore, laws are 
necessary for the common good. 
But they cannot attain this end, 
cannot promote the common good, 
unless they are observed. Hence, 
the members of civil society are 
morally bound to accept and obey 
them. 

The revealed basis of the Church’s 
teaching on this subject is most 
definitely expressed in the thir- 
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teenth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans: “Let every soul be 
subject to higher powers: for there 
is no power but from God: and 
those that are, are ordained of God. 
Therefore he that resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God. . . . Wherefore, be subject of 
necessity, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience’ sake.” 

This fundamental Christian doc- 
trine finds the following expression 
in the Pastoral Letter of the Amer- 
ican Hierarchy, issued in 1920: 


“The true remedy for many of 
the disorders with which we are 
troubled, is to be found in a clearer 
understanding of civil authority. 
Rulers and people alike must be 
guided by the truth that the State 
is not merely an invention of hu- 
man forethought, that its power is 
not created by human agreement or 
even by nature’s device. Destined 
as we are by our Maker to live to- 
gether in social intercourse and mu- 
tual coédperation for the fulfilment 
of our duties, the proper develop- 
ment of our faculties and the ade- 
quate satisfaction of our wants, our 
association can be orderly and 
prosperous only when the wills of 
the many are directed by that moral 
power which we call authority. This 
is the unifying and codérdinating 
principle of the social structure. It 
has its origin in God alone. In 
whom it shall be vested and by 
whom exercised, is determined in 
various ways, sometimes by the out- 
come of circumstances and provi- 
dential events, sometimes by the ex- 
press will of the people. But the 
right which it possesses to legislate, 
to execute and administer, is de- 
rived from God Himself.” 


As intimated in the above, the rule 
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that civil laws are morally binding 
is not without exceptions. Is the 
prohibition legislation among the 
exceptions? There are only two 
possible grounds for answering this 
question in the affirmative. One 
would be that the law is unjust and 
therefore, to quote St. Thomas, 
“only a species of violence.” The 
other conceivable reason for pro- 
nouncing the legislation not binding 
in conscience would be that it is, in 
the language of the canonists and 
moral theologians, a “purely penal” 
law. Let us consider the question 
under these two heads. 


I. ARE THE PROHIBITION LAWS 
Unsust? 


In order to discuss the matter 
adequately and to arrive at accu- 
rate conclusions, we shall have to 
distinguish between the Eighteenth 


Amendment and the Volstead Act. 
While both of these enactments are 
parts of the prohibition legislation, 
they differ from each other in cer- 
tain features which have important 
moral aspects. 

In substance, the Eighteenth 
Amendment prohibits the manufac- 
ture, sale, transportation, importa- 
tion, and exportation of intoxicat- 
ing liquors for beverage purposes, 
and it gives Congress and the sev- 
eral States concurrent power to en- 
force these prohibitions. The 
Amendment, therefore, not only 
empowers Congress and the States 
to enact prohibition laws, but it 
draws the lines within which this 
prohibitory legislation is to operate. 
In other words, it lays down rather 
definitely the Government’s pro- 
hibition policy. 

From the history of the prohibi- 
tion movement, from the political 
agitation and processes which cul- 
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minated in the ratification of the 
Amendment, and from the language 
of the Amendment, it is fair to in- 
fer that the policy was directed 
primarily and principally at the 
abuses attendant upon the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors. 
What the Amendment makes illegal 
is not liquor drinking, but the 
liquor traffic. It outlaws the manu- 
facture, sale, and movement of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

Is this an unjust enactment? Is 
it an immoral interference with the 
liberty of the individual? The va- 
rious restrictions upon the traffic 
which were found on the statute . 
books of the States, such as those 
defining the hours during which 
liquor might be sold and prohibit- 
ing sales on Sunday, were all inter- 
ferences with the opportunity of the 
individual to buy intoxicating drink. 
Yet no one ever seriously contended 
that they constituted unjust inter- 
ference. They were universally 
recognized as justified by considera- 
tions of the social welfare. Was 
the injury to social well-being by 
the liquor traffic sufficient to justify 
that further restriction upon the 
liberty of the individual which is 
involved in total prohibition of the 
traffic? 

Undoubtedly it was justified if 
there existed no other way of meet- 
ing the evil. For the right of the 
individual to acquire intoxicating 
liquor by purchase is a conditional 
and limited right. It is not abso- 
lute, like the right to life or the 
right to marry. With the exception 
of the right to life, all rights are 
means to ends. Hence, their valid- 
ity and scope are determined by the 
ends which they serve. Now the 
end which is served by the right of 
easy access to such a consumable 
article as intoxicating liquor is not 
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essential to life or self-development. 
At best, the consumption of alco- 
holic drink makes life at times 
more agreeable. To make the ob- 
taining of it difficult, as by abolish- 
ing the opportunity of purchasing 
it, does not destroy any primary or 
essential individual liberty or indi- 
vidual good. Therefore, the State 
may take such action for the sake 
of the social well-being. It may 
abolish a social institution which 
has shown itself to be so harmful to 
the community as the liquor traf- 
fic. The right of the individual to 
obtain liquor in an open market is 
not so important as to render un- 
reasonable the abolition of this in- 
jurious social institution. The in- 
terests of the individual in this 
situation may properly be subor- 
dinated to the interests of society. 
Probably few persons, and prob- 
ably no Catholic, would dispute the 
foregoing argument. Probably al- 
most all serious students of the 
question would admit that the evils 
of the saloon and liquor traffic were 
sufficient to justify total prohibition 
in the absence of any other ade- 
quate means of dealing with these 
evils. Many, however, would con- 
tend that national prohibition was 
not the only means available. Ac- 
cording to some, the end could have 
been attained by State prohibition, 
which, for many years previous to 
1918, had been rapidly extending 
itself over the country. In the 
opinion of others, the abuses at- 
tendant upon the public sale of in- 
toxicating liquors could have been 
substantially abolished by the 


method which has been adopted by 
several of the provinces of Canada. 
That is, government manufacture 
and sale, under very rigid restric- 
tions and conditions. 

My own opinion is that either of 
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these methods, or a combination of 
both, according to the preferences 
of the several States, would, in the 
long run, have proved more effec- 
tive in meeting the problem than 
has national prohibition. But my 
opinion does not amount to certain 
conviction. Neither can anyone 
else find sufficient reason for feel- 
ing certain that national prohibi- 
tion is less effective than either or 
both of the alternative methods. 
In a situation of such uncertainty, 
the public authorities have a right 
to choose the means which, to them, 
seems best. They have chosen the 
way of national prohibition. In so 
doing, they have not exceeded their 
lawful authority; for legislators 
have not only the right to safeguard 
the public good, but, within reason- 
able limits, to determine the partic- 
ular means which seem most suit- 
able to attain this end. The pre- 
sumption is that they have chosen 
wisely. If this presumption is to be 
overthrown as regards the legal 
policy of prohibition, a _ vastly 
greater amount of evidence will 
have to be brought forward than 
has thus far appeared. 

To summarize the immediately 
foregoing paragraphs: National 
prohibition of the liquor traffic is 
not an unjust interference with in- 
dividual liberty since it has ap- 
proved itself, with presumably good 
reason, to the public authorities 
as the only adequate means of 
dealing with the abuses of strong 
drink. Therefore, the Eighteenth 
Amendment is not an unjust enact- 
ment. 

The Volstead Act is the law 
which Congress passed to carry out 
the policies of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Those of its provi- 
sions which prohibit the manufac- 
ture for commercial purposes, the 























sale, the importation, exportation, 
and transportation for commercial 
purposes of intoxicating liquors to 
be used for beverage purposes, are 
undoubtedly fully authorized by the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and, there- 
fore, impose quite as much moral 
obligation. But the Act contains 
other provisions which are not 
clearly or certainly included in the 
terms of the Amendment, and 
which can be constitutionally jus- 
tified only by the doctrine of “im- 
plied powers.” That is to say, these 
provisions of the Volstead Act may 
be regarded as implied in the 
Eighteenth Amendment if they are 
necessary or appropriate means of 
carrying out the policies expressed 
and enjoined in the Amendment. 
If this condition is fulfilled, the 
provisions to which we are now re- 
ferring are also morally obligatory. 
In my opinion, there is very good 
ground for holding that this condi- 
tion is not fulfilled, that these sev- 
eral provisions of the Volstead Act 
are neither necessary nor effective 
for attaining the main end of the 
Amendment, which is the abolition 
of the liquor traffic. 

Nor do these provisions tell the 
whole story of the additions made 
to the Amendment by the Volstead 
Act. In one of its early sections, we 
find this remarkable language: “All 
the provisions of this Act shall be 
liberally construed to the end that 
the use of intoxicating liquor as a 
beverage may be prevented.” This 
is a new declaration of policy. So 
far as I know, the policy here laid 
down, the supreme end here set 
forth, is neither expressly nor im- 
plicitly contained in the Eighteenth 
Amendment. In the sentence just 
quoted, the policy is announced, not 
merely of outlawing the liquor 
traffic, but of preventing all con- 
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sumption of liquor by all individ- 
uals, regardless of the manner in 
which they have obtained it, or the 
moderation with which they use it. 
In other words, it is a policy that 
can be justified only on the theory 
that the consumption of intoxicat- 
ing drinks is, in itself, legally, if 
not morally, wrong. The insinua- 
tion of this theory into our pro- 
hibition legislation has been respon- 
sible for most of its tyrannies and 
futilities. 

Nor is this a full statement of the 
excesses embodied in the sentence 
quoted above. That sentence not 
only lays down an extreme theory 
concerning the propriety of con- 
suming intoxicating liquor, but 
enunciates a wrong and tyrannical 
principle for the administration of 
law. One finds in Blackstone the 
direct contrary of this. He declares 
without qualification that, “Penal 
statutes must be _ construed 
strictly... That is to say, laws 
which carry a penalty must be in- 
terpreted and administered in such 
a way as to inflict the minimum of 
inconvenience and hardship which 
is required by the penal provisions. 
In other words, the restriction upon 
liberty contained in the law must 
not be construed to include any 
more than the language necessarily 
compels one to include. This prin- 
ciple antedates Blackstone; it is 
older even than the common law. 
Canonists and moral theologians 
are familiar with it as expressed in 
the maxim, “Odiosa sunt restrin- 
genda.” That is, disagreeable reg- 
ulations must be minimized. In 
flagrant contradiction of this an- 
cient, reasonable, and humane prin- 
ciple, the Volstead Act deliberately 
enjoins that all its provisions shall 
be “liberally” construed; that is, 


1Commentaries, Vol. I. Sec. 88. 
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that they shall be stretched to the 
utmost limit of which their terms 
are capable. Instead of being min- 
imized, their odious and disagree- 
able features are to be magnified. 
The restriction upon individual lib- 
erty is to be made as great as pos- 
sible. 

This extraordinary and tyran- 
nical principle of interpretation, 
together with the end at which it 
aims, namely, the abolition of all 
consumption of intoxicating liquor, 
is apparently of profound signif- 
icance for an adequate appreciation 
of the spirit which permeates the 
Volstead Act. The philosophy of 
the Act seems to be exposed in 
these two provisions. Apparently, 
they reflect the intolerant attitude 
and the false theory of the Anti- 
Saloon League, and of all other per- 
sons who maintain that the drink- 


ing of intoxicating liquor is, in 
itself, morally wrong. 


Which, then, are the specific 
provisions that, as stated above, 
“are not clearly or certainly in- 
cluded in the terms of the Amend- 
ment”? The most important of 
them are those which prohibit the 
possession, manufacture, or trans- 
portation of liquor for personal use; 
forbid a person to give away liquor, 
even to his friends; define all liquor 
containing more than one-half of 
one per cent. alcohol as intoxicat- 
ing; and declare that the mere pos- 
session of liquor “shall be prima 
facie evidence that such liquor is 
kept for the purpose of being sold, 
bartered, exchanged, given away, 
furnished, or otherwise disposed of 
in violation of the provisions of this 
title.” 

The first two of these provisions 
are undoubtedly a violation of in- 
dividual rights, unless they are 
necessary as a means to abolish the 
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liquor traffic and its abuses. The 
third is an arbitrary contradiction 
of the facts concerning the ca- 
pacity of alcohol to cause intoxi- 
cation. The fourth is a tyrannical 
rule of interpretation and adminis- 
tration. 

Why do we say that the first two 
of the provisions noted in the sec- 
ond last paragraph are an unjust 
interference with personal liberty? 
Because individual drinking of in- 
toxicating liquor is in itself neither 
morally wrong nor an injury to 
society. The same statement is 
true of individual actions which are 
subsidiary to, or closely connected 
with, the act of drinking, namely, 
making liquor for one’s own use, 
transporting it for one’s own use, 
and sharing it with one’s friends. 
Whether the benefit which the in- 
dividual derives from consuming 
intoxicating liquor is of much or of 
little value, whether the satisfac- 
tion that he obtains from the prac- 
tice is genuine or illusory, are ques- 
tions which have no rational bear- 
ing upon the subject. So long as in- 
dividual. drinking, and the other 
acts just specified, do not interfere 
with public peace and order, they 
may not be forbidden by the State. 
Their prohibition cannot rightfully 
be made an end which the civil law 
seeks to attain. Such an end is 
beyond the legitimate province of 
public authority. 

May those actions be prohibited, 
not for their own sake merely, but 
in order to abolish the liquor traf- 
fic? In other words, may they be 
proscribed as a means of effectively 
enforcing the proper and essential 
end of the law? As indicated by 
the Eighteenth Amendment, that 
end is the destruction of the liquor 
traffic. It seems to me that these 
questions should be answered in 
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the affirmative. The right of the in- 
dividual to possess and drink liquor 
is not such an important good that 
it may not be disregarded if this be 
necessary to put an end to the 
abuses of drinking. On the other 
hand, it seems clear that to prohibit 
all individual possession and con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquor is 
a non-justifiable restriction upon 
liberty, unless it be not only a 
means but the only means available 
for a substantially adequate en- 
forcement of the law against the 
liquor traffic, and a substantially 
complete ‘abolition of its evils. As 
a rule, the legislature has a right to 
choose that one, among several pos- 
sible means, which it prefers in the 
endeavor to attain a legitimate end 
by law. Hence, I have maintained 
above that our legislators did not 
exceed their authority in choosing 


national prohibition in preference 
to State prohibition, or to the sys- 
tem of governmental operation of 


the liquor traffic. But to deprive 
the individual of the opportunity to 
drink liquor at all is a vastly 
greater interference with his liberty 
than that of merely preventing him 
from purchasing liquor in a public 
market. Therefore, the necessity of 
this very grave interference with 
individual liberty should have been 
established beyond all reasonable 
doubt before the restriction was en- 
acted by Congress. The necessity 
was not established. In fact, no 
attempt was made in that direction. 
This drastic interference with in- 
dividual liberty and _ individual 
rights was calmly assumed to be 
reasonable and necessary. 

These tyrannical _ restrictions 
were not only unnecessary; they 
were unwise, ineffective, and in- 
jurious to the legislative policy of 
prohibition. All the facts in our 
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experience with the Volstead Act 
point to the conclusion that the pro- 
hibition of personal consumption 
and of the manufacture, possession, 
and transportation of liquor for 
personal consumption has _ not 
diminished these actions. Indeed, 
the popular resentment aroused by 
this flagrant interference with per- 
sonal habits and personal liberty 
has undoubtedly caused the num- 
ber of persons performing these ac- 
tions to be considerably greater 
than it would have been if the ac- 
tions had not been prohibited. Nor 
have these drastic provisions of the 
law been effective toward lessening 
the illegal sale of intoxicating 
liquor. The number of persons who 
manufacture and transport intox- 
icating drink for the purpose of 
selling it has not been appreciably, 
if at all, diminished by the prohibi- 
tion of all manufacture and all 
transportation. The amount of in- 
toxicating beverages transported 
and sold is at least as great as it 
would have been if the Volstead Act 
had merely prohibited manufacture 
and transportation for commercial 
purposes; and the amount man- 
ufactured for personal consumption 
is considerably greater than it 
would have been if the law had not 
made this intolerable attack upon 
personal liberty. 

The authors of the Volstead Act 
manifested bad psychology when 
they enacted these provisions. 
They showed that they had not ade- 
quately considered human nature. 
They were deceived by the sim- 
plicity of the theory that the best 
way to prevent certain actions is to 
outlaw all actions which are con- 
nected with, or might be used as a 
means to, the prohibited courses of 
action. They assumed that it would 
be easier to abolish the practices at 
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which the law was primarily 
directed if the statute made no dis- 
tinction between the reasonable and 
the unreasonable use of intoxicants. 
They knew that private manufac- 
ture and use could be misused in 
favor of commercial manufacture 
and use. Thence they inferred that 
the easiest way of preventing the 
misuse would be to prohibit entirely 
manufacture and possession for 
personal use. Their reasoning was 
simple indeed; but it was entirely 
too simple and too doctrinaire. It 
ignored the complex realities of hu- 
man psychology and human nature. 
Hence, it has been a _ notorious 
failure. 

When these impossible provi- 
sions were put into the Volstead 
Act, their authors could plead the 
excuse of ignorance and inexperi- 
ence. That excuse is no longer 
available. The Volstead Act ought 
to be amended so as to eliminate the 
four provisions described above, 
namely, those forbidding the man- 
ufacture, possession, and _ trans- 
portation of liquor for individual 
use, and the consumption of liquor; 
also the absurd definition of intox- 
icants; and, finally, the legal pre- 
sumption that a person who 
possesses liquor intends to use it 
illegally. 

It may be objected that the Vol- 
stead Act does not exceed the terms 
of the Eighteenth Amendment when 
it prohibits all manufacture of in- 
toxicating beverages; for’ the 
Amendment uses the word “man- 
ufacture” without qualification. It 
does not say “manufacture for 
sale.” Nevertheless, there was good 
reason why the enabling act should 
not have thus restricted the word 
“manufacture,” even though it had 
intended the term to apply only to 
commercial production. Students 
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of constitutional law will under- 
stand this perfectly. Therefore, 
Congress could have confined its 
prohibition as regards manufac- 
ture to the process of making liquor 
for sale without violating the 
Amendment. Such an act of Con- 
gressional self-denial would have 
been in conformity with the Amend- 
ment’s spirit and purpose. 

The conclusion of the foregoing 
discussion is, therefore, that the 
Volstead Act is morally just in so 
far as it prohibits the sale of liquor 
and its manufacture and trans- 
portation for commercial purposes, 
but that the provisions relating to 
personal use are unwise, tyrannical, 
and unjust. 


II. ARE THE PROHIBITION Laws 
“PuRELY PENAL”? 


So much for the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act 
as morally legitimate exercises of 
legislative power. As noted above, 
there is another ground upon which 
their moral binding force conceiv- 
ably can be challenged. That is, 
that they are examples of what the 
canonist and the moral theologian 
call “purely penal” laws. Accord- 
ing to the received definition, a 
“purely penal” law is one which 
does not create moral obligation 
directly and absolutely. It binds 
only hypothetically, or condition- 
ally, or disjunctively. That is to 
say, it obliges the subject, or the 
citizen, either to observe its provi- 
sions, or to submit voluntarily to 
the penalty enjoined for their viola- 
tion. The subject is obliged either 
to obey the law or to accept the 
punishment. Only the penalty, 
therefore, is of direct and absolute 
obligation. Hence, the designation, 
“purely penal.” 
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The enactment of such a law 
would undoubtedly be a rational 
exercise of legislative power. If he 
thought it wise, the legislator could 
pass a law carrying this conditional 
and disjunctive sort of obligation. 
For the obligatory force of a law, as 
well as its object and scope, are 
within the authority of the leg- 
islator. If he thinks it better for 
the community to enact a “purely 
penal” law, he may reasonably 
exercise that discretion. 

The important question, how- 
ever, is whether our legislators do 
pass -such peculiar laws, and 
whether our prohibition legislation 
exemplifies them. 

The general question has received 
considerable discussion by can- 
onists and, particularly, by moral 
theologians. As in many other 


cases, the discussion has given rise 


to extreme views. A few author- 
ities assert that there never has 
been and never can be such an 
ordinance as a “purely penal” law. 
At the opposite extreme are those 
who maintain that all contem- 
porary civil laws are of this charac- 
ter. Their contention is_ that 
modern legislators do not advert 
specifically to the moral aspect of 
law and, therefore, do not intend 
their enactments to be binding in 
conscience. This argument is re- 
jected by substantially all moral 
theologians, on the ground that the 
legislator does not need to have 
such a positive intention in order to 
make his laws morally obligatory. 
It is only necessary that he should 
intend to enact a genuine law. Such 
a purpose contains the implicit in- 
tention of binding in conscience. 
Unless, therefore, the legislator 
especially disclaims a purpose to 
make the law binding morally, he 
must be assumed to have this in- 
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tention. As a matter of fact, 
modern legislators generally desire 
their enactments to have all the 
force that is within the realm of 
possibility. They are quite willing 
that the physical penalties which 
they attach to the statute should be 
reénforced by the consciences of the 
subjects. 

Occasionally, however, appeal is 
made to the authority of moral 
theologians in support of a proposi- 
tion that our prohibition laws are 
“purely penal.” It has been said 
that the three moral theologians 
whose works are best known in 
the United States have held that our 
civil laws come within this cat- 
egory. Hence, the prohibition leg- 
islation does not affect anybody’s 
conscience except to require him to 
pay his fine or go to jail in case he 
is caught and convicted. This 
sounds like a joke. To be morally 
obliged to refrain from doing some- 
thing which the sheriff or the 
policeman will almost inevitably 
prevent one from doing, cannot be 
a very heavy burden upon one’s 
conscience. At any rate, the suf- 
ficient answer to this contention is 
that neither Sabetti, nor Konings, 
nor Kenrick has been guilty of the 
extraordinary views attributed to 
him in this matter. Let anyone 
who doubts this statement, read for 
himself the pertinent declarations 
of these three authors. 

The authority of Blackstone is 
sometimes invoked for the conclu- 
sion that the laws of England, and, 
by inference, those of the United 
States, are “purely penal.” It is 
true that the great jurist attributes 
this character to some of the laws 
of his country, such as “the statutes 
for preserving game,” and those 
forbidding the exercise of “trades 
without serving an apprenticeship 
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thereto,” and, in general, those 
which are of such a kind that “the 
penalty inflicted is an adequate 
compensation for the civil incon- 
venience supposed to arise from the 
offense.” On the other hand, he ex- 
plicitly declares: “Where disobe- 
dience to the law involves in it also 
any degree of public mischief or 
private injury, there it falls within 
our former distinction and is also 
an offense against conscience.” 
Evidently our prohibition legisla- 
tion is within the class of laws 
described in the last sentence. It is 
certain that the authority of Black- 
stone cannot properly be invoked to 
support the assertion that the pro- 
hibition laws are “purely penal.” 
Another unreliable criterion that 
is sometimes laid down for judging 
whether laws are “purely penal” is 
the attitude of the people. A very 


few theologians who lived in other 
conditions of law and lawmaking, 
held that popular acceptation of a 


civil law was necessary for its 
validity, but this view never has 
been the general Catholic teaching. 
The mere fact that the people do 
not like a law, or that they would 
like to have it apply only partially, 
or with restrictions and exceptions, 
does not annul its binding force, 
nor release the people from their 
obligation in conscience. 

What authority has the popular 
attitude, as manifested through 
custom? No value at all in relation 
to the prohibition laws. According 
to the canonists and moral theolo- 
gians, popular custom can create a 
new law or nullify an old one only 
by observing certain conditions. Of 
these conditions we need to con- 
sider only three in relation to the 
prohibition legislation. The first is 
that the custom must represent the 

2Commentaries, Vol. 1. Sec. 58. 
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habitual practice of the “majority” 
or the “more important” part, or 
the “saner” part, of the community. 
Possibly this condition has been 
realized in the violation of the pro- 
hibition laws. Personally, I should 
question that assumption. Nor is 
it necessary to decide the issue, for 
the other two conditions are not 
verified. They require that the 
nullifying custom should continue 
uninterruptedly for a space of ten 
years, and that it should have the 
consent of the legislators. Ob- 
viously, neither of these conditions 
is true with regard to the prohibi- 
tion laws. 

In the theory of customary law, 
the last-mentioned condition is the 
most vital of all. Since all law 
derives its validity from the will of 
the legislator, his consent, or ac- 
quiescence, is essential to every 
custom that seeks to have the force 
of law. He may, indeed, give his 
consent tacitly, by not opposing the 
development and prevalence of the 
custom. So far is this condition 
from having become actual in the 
case of the prohibition legislation, 
that the exact contrary is the fact. 
The legislature not only does not 
consent to the customary violation, 
but positively and emphatically 
opposes it and seeks to enforce the 
law. 

Finally, we have to consider the 
theory that a law may be construed 
by popular interpretation. One 
form of this theory would assert 
that whenever the people think 
that a law is “purely penal,” or not 
binding in conscience, then it is of 
that character. This conception is 
entirely too simple and too easy. 
Moreover, it is not held by any 
authority, either in canon law or in 
theology. The authorities that 
assent to the theory, understand it 
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in a much more restricted sense. 
According to their view, the people 
may sometimes become the author- 
itative interpreter of the mind of 
the legislator. This means that 
when there is doubt as to whether 
the legislator intends the law to be 
binding in conscience or to be 
“purely penal,” the people may 
solve the doubt by giving the law 
the latter interpretation. Accord- 
ingly, it is the will of the legislator, 
not the will of the people, that is 
taken as authoritative. The people 
merely interpret the legislator’s 
will, in the absence of any more 
definite indication. 

Even thus formulated, the theory 
is not as decisive as it sounds. 
There is a very important reserva- 
tion. As distinctly specified by the 


authors who hold the theory, the 
people may not interpret a law as 


“purely penal” unless it is of such 
a character that the good which it 
seeks to attain will be reached as 
well if it is regarded as “purely 
penal” as though it were held to be 
binding in conscience. When the 
law is of this nature, it is a reason- 
able assumption that the legislator 
does not care whether the people re- 
gard it as morally binding, or 
whether they are merely affected 
by fear of its penalties. Of them- 
selves, the penalties will be an ade- 
quate sanction to the law, partly 
because of their deterrent influence 
upon would-be violators, and partly 
because their enforcement will 
bring to the community a benefit 
equivalent to that which it would 
have received had the law been ob- 
served. Probably the best example 
of this situation and this kind of 
law is our protective tariff. Con- 
ceivably, the amount of money col- 
lected in penalties from smugglers 
might equal the amount that would 
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be obtained if the tariff duties had 
been fully and faithfully paid. 

As we have seen above, this is the 
criterion of a “purely penal” law 
laid down by Blackstone. It is 
likewise the criterion used by 
Kenrick, Bouquillon, Noldin, Ver- 
meersch, and, so far as I know, 
by the overwhelming majority of 
moral theologians. Obviously, it 
does not apply at all to our prohibi- 
tion legislation. 

There are, consequently, two 
compelling reasons for not applying 
this theory to the prohibition laws. 
First, the will of the legislators, 
that is, Congress, is clearly in favor 
of making them binding in con- 
science and against construing them 
as “purely penal.” Second, neither 
the common good in general nor 
the specific end of the laws is, or 
will be, adequately promoted and 
attained by the general conviction 
that they do not bind in conscience, 
and mere reliance on the penalties 
attached to their violation. 


* * * 


We are now in a position to give 
a specific and comprehensive an- 
swer to the question formulated in 
the title of the article. The answer 
will also serve as a summary of the 
entire discussion. It assumes this 
form: The Eighteenth Amendment 
and those provisions of the Volstead 
Act which forbid the sale of intox- 
icating liquor and which prohibit 
actions involved in, or immediately 
connected with, the sale of intox- 
icating liquor, are binding in con- 
science. The most important el- 
ement in both the Amendment and 
the Volstead Act is the liquor sell- 
ing. The manufacture of intox- 
icating beverages to be sold is so 
intimately connected with the sale 
itself that such manufacture may 
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quite reasonably and properly be 
prohibited. The same is true of 
importation and transportation for 
purposes of sale. Hence, the provi- 
sions of the law prohibiting these 
actions are as obligatory as the pro- 
hibition of selling. All these pro- 
hibitions are binding in conscience 
because they are neither unjust nor 
construable as “purely penal” leg- 
islation. 

On the other hand, the non-com- 
mercial and private manufacture, 
possession, and transportation of 
liquor for consumption by one’s self 
or one’s friends, remain lawful in 
the field of conscience and morality. 
The provisions of the Volstead Act 
which prohibit these actions are not 
binding in conscience because they 
constitute unjust interferences with 
personal liberty; nor are they jus- 
tified on the theory that they are 
necessary or even useful means 
for attaining the end of the law, 
which is the abolition of the liquor 
traffic and the evils therewith con- 
nected. 

What, precisely, is implied in the 
proposition that the provisions de- 
scribed in the second last paragraph 
are binding in conscience? Whose 
actions, or what actions, fall un- 
der this sentence? Primarily, the 
actions of the sellers of intoxicating 
liquor, such as saloon-keepers and 
“bootleggers.” They are the chief 
offenders. In as much as the law 
which they violate has to do with a 
graye matter, it is difficult to see 
how they can carry on their traffic 
without committing a sin which is 
grave. The person who manufac- 
tures or transports liquor for pur- 
poses of sale is almost, if not quite, 
equally guilty. It is likewise 
gravely sinful to bribe the public 
enforcement officials. 


What about the purchaser? 
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While the act of purchase is not ex- 
pressly forbidden in the Eighteenth 
Amendment, it is prohibited by the 
Volstead Act. The purchaser co- 
operates so closely with the seller 
that his action may rightfully be 
put under the ban of the law. He 
performs one part of the unlawful 
transaction, of which the other part 
is the sale. Nevertheless, the person 
who buys liquor only occasionally 
and for his own use cannot be held 
to codperate so gravely in the evil 
traffic that each purchase renders 
him guilty of grave sin. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to see how 
these actions can be regarded 
as entirely free from moral guilt. 

The only possible, or plausible, 
argument for entirely exculpating 
the purchaser would be drawn from 
the theory that the conscientious 
minority are not obliged to observe 
a law which is disregarded by the 
majority. This theory is defended 
by many moral theologians on the 
ground that it is not fair or equi- 
table to compel a minority to sub- 
mit to the burdens of a law which 
the majority evade.’ It is difficult 
to see how this theory can be ap- 
plied to the case of those who would 
like to purchase intoxicating liquor 
but who do not want to commit a 
sin; for the majority of Americans 
do not buy liquor. The more 
reasonable conclusion seems to be 
that the citizens are under some 
degree of moral obligation to ob- 
serve that provision of the law 
which prohibits purchase. 

We have come to the end of our 
very long discussion. The conclu- 
sions which have been set down 
will not please all readers. Possibly 
no reader will accept all of them. 


sCf. Ballerini-Palmieri, Opus Theologicum 
Morale, I. 292; Vermeersch, Theologia Moralis, 
253. 
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The object of the article, however, 
has not been to please. The 
endeavor has been to examine the 
whole subject in the light of Cath- 
olic moral principles and to ignore 
no conclusion which has the sup- 
port of systematic argument and 
the apparent support of correct 
principles. Some of the conclusions 
may be wrong. It is even possible 


that most of them are wrong. But 
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none of them can be overthrown by 
mere exclamations of impatience, or 
assertions of disagreement, no 
matter how emphatic. The conclu- 
sions can be refuted only by sys- 
tematic and reasoned argument. If 
they will be thus overthrown, the 
outcome will be more pleasing to no 
one than to the writer. For his sole 
concern in the matter is to discover 
the truth. 








DARE ROSES. 
By Louis F. Doyte, S.J. 


CHARACTERS. 


FaTHER McCartny. 
Brian, little son of Maire. 
NoreEEN, his little sister. 
MAIRE, wife of Myles. 
KATHLEEN. 

PEASANTS. 


DarreE O'NEILL, the Climber. 
MYLES 

ConaLL \ peasants. 

CoLuM 

SHANE, a blind cobbler. 
McDermott, an Anglophile. 





SETTING. 


At the base of a mountain that rises almost sheer. At right, the 
porch of Shane, the cobbler. At left, trees, through which filters the clear 
June sunlight. The mountain-side is flooded with sunshine. From 


within, drift snatches of “My Dark Rosaleen,” sung in a woman’s voice. 

Shane sits at work. He is gray and pallid; a Christian, Gaelic Merlin; 
on his face the light of another world. Myles, Conall, and Colum stand 
facing the mountain, shading their eyes and gazing upward. Myles 


shakes his head and turns sadly away. He is a man of forty, in peasant 
dress, of noble countenance and an elusive majesty of bearing. Colum is 


a typical peasant. 
eyes and heavy, dark hair. 


Mytes (sadly): It shakes the 
heart of me to watch him. 

Cotum (huskily): The man is 
mad! stark mad! A fly could not 
find footing up that hill to the top. 

ConNALL: Mad—mad with the 
madness that is of God! Daring 
death—for a rose. 

Conall sits with forehead sunk in 
his hands. 

CoLtum (in a whisper): Do you 
mind the day he plunged from the 
peak of St. Kevin’s in the channel 
—the white body of him as he 
flashed into the blue waves? and 
how he laughed at us all when he 
rose? 

Mytes: Because black Noreen 
dared him. Fifty feet and it sown 
with rocks. God keep him! He was 


Conall seems a poet in peasant dress, with luminous 


never so near to death as the day 
he wrested the drawn sword from 
the Red Captain’s hands and broke 
it across the Captain’s head. "Twas 
at the Fair, remember, when the 
Captain was in drink and had 
spoken the name of Kathleen. The 
word of it came to O’Neill as he was 
making for the games and him in 
his shirt-sleeves. Never a word but 
a smile, and he smiled through it 
all till he flung the Captain half 
dead into the road and raced away, 
knocking over the peelers wherever 
he met them. There was a price on 
his head for that. 

Cotum: What’s this he climbs 
for, did Conall say? 

Mytes: For the dark rose that 
grows nowhere but on the top of 
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the Boar’s Tooth, as he says. He 
will not have it prisoned there but 
must bring it to the light of all 
men’s eyes. For this he climbs. 
(Absently fills pipe.) 

SHANE (in the high chant of age): 
Climbers! Climbers all! Up to the 
sun on white, white ladders! Up 
to the sun and down to the grave! 
Wild winds and rolling years! 
Climb! Climb! Up to the sun! 
Climbers! Climbers all! 

Voice (of a woman singing): 
’Tis you shall have the golden 

throne, 
’Tis you shall reign and reign alone, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 

A pebble and some dust rattle 
down the cliff. The men start but 
do not move. Presently Colum rises 
and walks upstage. He glances up- 
ward fearfully. Returns. 

CoLtum: He has reached the Gull’s 
Nest. (A pause.) I did not know 


we had the Red Stone in Connaught, 
Myles. 
My.Les: We have no Red Stone. 
Cotum: But there is some at the 
foot of the cliff. 


Mytes: Others have tried to 
climb the Boar’s Tooth. 

CoLum: My God! 

MyLes (after a silence): Why are 
they so often vain and useless, the 
shining deeds of the world? I 
wonder is it God’s way of laughing 
at the world? The world and its 
children will do nothing without 
gold in the hand. Perhaps God will 
have His own to labor and bleed 
purely for the glory of the doing. 
Beautiful and splendid and vain— 
the high deeds of the world! 

ConaALL (rousing): "Twill not be 
in vain! Such deeds are never in 
vain. Whatever befall, there is a 
new voice among the stars this day, 
a new glory will grace to-morrow’s 
dawn! 
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A woman enters hurriedly at 
back, glances upward fearfully, 
moans, and rushes toward Myles. 
She is middle-aged and matronly. 

Marre: Myles! Myles! Why did 
you let him go to his death so? Did 
you not know the wild heart of him? 

My es: I did, Maire, and can I 
bridle and ride the wind that I can 
tell Daire O’Neill not to follow his 
fancies when the mood is on him? 
God rules, Maire, not I. 

Marre: Haven’t a hundred men 
before him tried and failed? 

Voice: My Dark Rosaleen! 

CoNALL: He will not fail! He will 
reach the top and the dark rose, 
and he will not fail. 

Marre (turning on Conall): Oh, 
you! I believe you would send 
every man in Erin to his death to 
make a song for The Freeman! 

ConaLL (laughing wildly): I be- 
lieve I would, Maire. God forgive 
me if it is wrong, but I believe I 
would. Ah, wouldn’t it be a 
glorious sight to hurl in the eyes of 
the world, a mountain of bodies, of 
men and of maidens, in the plain of 
Darragh, fair and shining in the 
morning light, beautiful—and dead! 
And red roses mounded over them! 
(Laughs.) 

Marre: And the mothers of Erin 
keening them. Is it that you would 
have, too, to work into your song? 

CoL_um: Hush, Maire! 

My es: Conall! Don’t mind him, 
Maire. 

McDermott has entered at back 
and stands gazing up the cliff. He 
comes down to the group. He is 
thin, of formidable angles, spec- 
tacled, and English-dressed. 

McDermott (impatiently): Well, 
will men in this country never 
leave off boy’s tricks? Who per- 
mitted O’Neill to attempt this fool- 
hardy business? 
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Mytes: No man needs permis- 
sion to climb the Boar’s Tooth, Mr. 
McDermott. 

McDermott (shrilly): He is 
mad! He’s as good as dead already. 
(Maire reels as though struck. 
Conall whirls about to face McDer- 
mott.) He has no good reason, I 
suppose. 

My es: He wishes to bring down 
the dark rose to us. 

McDermotr (contemptuously): 
The dark rose! In God’s name, 
could he find no better work in a 
world overflowing with misery and 
need than to follow after dark roses 
to his death? 

ConaLt (facing McDermott): Is 
it a better work you have found, 
McDermott? wringing pennies from 
widows under threat of eviction? 
If it is, then O’Neill will be happily 
dead. Your soul between yourself 
and God, but the clean roads of Erin 


lead all to the perilous places: to 
the sea, to the prison, the sword, or 


the cliffs. And the foot that is not 
upon one of them is cloven or a 
coward’s, though the King’s silver 
gleam on it. 

My tes (mildly): Conall! Conall! 

ConaLt (fiercely): 1 will not! 
Daire is mad, mad from gazing into 
an abyss of beauty till he must cast 
himself into it. He is drunk with 
the wine that makes men soar, not 
grovel. He is mad with the mad- 
ness that overtops wisdom. "Tis we 
little men are sane, and you, Mc- 
Dermott,—oh, you are amazingly 
sane! 

McDermott (smiling): 
What a lyric outburst! 
make anything of it at all. 

CoNALL (savagely): Well, perhaps 
you can make more of this. There 
was a lover of Jesus once, and a 
jar of precious spikenard, and there 
was Judas who kept the purse. 


Really! 
I can’t 
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Judas would have sold the spike- 
nard and given to the poor. But the 
woman anointed the feet of her 
God. Now she was mad, superbly 
mad! And Judas was sane, hope- 
lessly sane! 

My es: Hush, Conall! 
dren! 

McDermott (doggedly): He will 
not reach the top. 

The voices of children are heard. 
Brian and Noreen enter, with 
hoops. Seeing Colum gazing up- 
ward, they stop to look. 

Brian (delightedly): O-o-0-o-h! 
Is that a man? Who is it? 

Marre (quickly): Brian! Run 
away to the beach, darling, and 
play. 

CoLuM: 
climbs. 

Brian (with awed admiration): 
Daire O'Neill! Sure, he’s no bigger 
than the crow that nests _half- 
way up the White Wall. And 
will he reach the top? Why does 
he climb? 

Marre (clasping Noreen in her 
arms): Noreen, alanna, you and 
Brian mustn’t stay. It—it looks it 
may rain. 

McDermott (aside): 
blood. 

Brian (resuming hoop): Come, 
Noreen. I'll race you to the Sands. 
Some day Jil climb the Boar’s 
Tooth. (Proudly.) 

Marre: Oh! 

Brian: I could do it now. 

Noreen (laughing scornfully): 
You! 

Brian: ‘Tis I will do it. And 
rll fill your apron with the dark 
roses. See if I don’t. (Ezxeunt. 
Maire looks after them sadly.) 

SHANE (in a high chant): Climb! 
Climb and die! Little climbers all! 
From the dawn of life to the dark 
of the grave! Ladders of sand to 


The chil- 


*Tis Daire O’Neill who 


Rain of 
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the windows of stars! Climbers, 
little climbers all! 

VOICE: 

Over dews, over sands 

Will I fly for your weal: 

Your holy, delicate white hands 

Shall girdle me with steel. 

Silence, during which Kathleen 
enters at back. She is dark-haired, 
white-skinned, richly colored. She 
wears a long frieze cloak. She 
moans slightly, after a single glance. 
Maire leads her to a seat on the 
porch, 

Marre: There, dear, do not fret. 
He has almost finished. He is 
nearly at the top. 

KATHLEEN: I was afraid to 
come, yet I dared not stay away. 
Oh, Daire! Daire! Daire! 

CoNALL (gazing): He’s above the 
Ridge. He can rest there. He will 
win! He will win! 

Cotum: There’s farther than 
there seems after the Ridge. But 
God go with him! ’Twas a terrible 
climb to attempt. 

My.tes: "Tis few men 
reached the Ridge. 

McDermott: And it is unlikely 
he will pass it. That would be to 
place an undesirable premium on 
rashness. 

MAIRE: 


ever 


He will bring down the 
rose, Kathleen. 
McDERMOTT: 
a pair of eyes he climbs to. 
An electric shock passes through 


*Tis more probably 


Kathleen. She rises, dry-eyed and 
tall. 

KATHLEEN: Perhaps. But I’m 
sure I never heard even you say a 
meaner thing than that. 

A peasant throng of men and 
women has gradually gathered 
about the base of the cliff. A mur- 
mur rises now and then. At one 
side stands a priest, quietly reading 
his Breviary. Gradually the mur- 
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mur grows louder and the throng 
begins to stir. Remarks become 
audible, indicating that the strain is 
past. Handkerchiefs are applied to 
moist foreheads. 

PEASANTS (severally): 
the top! 

No, he has still a small way 
to go! 

Two hours and more, they say! 

Sure, wasn’t that a terrible climb 
now! 

That was always O’Neill, daring 
anythin’. 

But that’s the worst that ever we 
saw him do. 

Kathleen stands among them, ap- 
parently unmoved. Suddenly Conall 
runs upstage, shouting loudly. 

ConALL: He has won! He has 
won! He’s gone from sight! Vic- 
tory! Victory! Victory! 

CoLum: Mother in 
What a climb that was! 

McDermott (grimly): 
not over yet. 

Kathleen lies limp in Maire’s 
arms. The talk becomes a babel. 

Marre: Proud can you be to- 
day, dear. He’s the talk of the men 
of Ireland. 

My.tes: Thank God, you’re not 
needed to-day, Father McCarthy. 
But ’tis only the protecting hand of 
Almighty God that— 

Suddenly a woman screams pierc- 
ingly and covers her eyes with her 
hands. Silence follows, broken by 
a peasant’s voice. 

PEASANT: God in Heaven! 
has fallen. 

FATHER McCartuy: Stand back! 
Quickly! 

All spring away from the base of 
the cliff. A dark something hurtles 
downward and strikes. A few peb- 
bles and a handful of dust follow. 
Utter silence reigns. Father Mc- 
Carthy bends over the body. 


He is at 


heaven! 


Oh, it is 


He 
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FatHer McCartuy: "Tis he. It 
is over. 

Mytes (dazed): 
the top. 

Cotum: At the top. 

ConaLL: At the top. 

FatHer McCartny: ‘Tis Daire, 
at rest at last. May God give him 
peace! 

Kathleen has fainted in Maire’s 
arms. McDermott stands apart, his 
chin on his breast. The throng 
stands awe-stricken. 

SHANE (chanting): Climb! Climb- 
ers all! Climb and die! Beckon- 
ing stars and red, red rain! From 
the mold of the grave comes the 
rich, red rose! Climbers! Climbers 
all! 


But he was at 
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VoIcE: 

The Judgment Hour must first be 
nigh 
Ere you can fade, ere you can die, 

My Dark Rosaleen! 

As they stand in awe, a shower of 
dark roses falls about them. A low 
murmur rises: The dark rose! 
Myles stoops and picks up several. 

Mytes: His Dark Roses! 

ConaLL (in a whisper): The roses 
of the Crown! 

FaTHER McCartTuy: 
praised! His body fell. 
climbed on! 

VoIcE: 

Red lightning lightened through my 
blood, 

My Dark Rosaleen! 


God be 
His soul 
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By Loris MoNnTGOMERY. 


There is no aspect of thee, Mother Maid, 

That others have not seen and loved and sung 
Before, in these late days, my feeble tongue 
Took up the song, and at thy dear feet laid 


My little tribute. 


Yet, all unafraid, 


I come to thy rich galleries where are hung 

Thy pictures painted, thy bright hangings flung 
Over the walls, thy sculptured likeness made 
By those who loved thee. But I know thy grace, 
Thy motherliness, thy heavenly courtesy, 

Will not reject the child who comes to thee 
Bringing no lovely image of thy face, 

No divine poesy, but only this— 

My song, simple and common as a kiss. 





THE LITTLE FLOWER—POET. 


By Huau F. Biunt, LL.D. 


“TELIEVE me, the writing of pi- 
ous books, the composition of 
the sublimest poetry, all that does 
not equal the smallest act of self- 
denial.” Thus wrote the Blessed 
Teresa of the Infant Jesus, no mean 
professor, indeed, in the School for 
Saints. A true poet, she did not 
live for poetry. It was very much 
of a side issue in her life; or, to put 
it otherwise, it was merely her oc- 
casional way of saying her prayers. 
Teresa was a poet rather by su- 
per-nature than by nature. Yet the 
natural instincts, the sensibilities 
of the poet were always hers; which 
leaves the old adage that poets are 
born not made just where it has 
been always. That she was a born 
poet, is evident from many pas- 
sages in her autobiography. The 
romantic in her nature was touched 
very early. “When I was six or 
seven years old,” she writes, “I saw 
the sea for the first time. The sight 
made a deep impression on me; I 
could not take my eyes off it. Its 
majesty and the roar of the waves 
all spoke to my soul of the great- 
ness and power of God.” 

Her childhood was lived very 
close to nature. All the glories of 
creation made a deep impression 
upon her soul. She never forgot 
them, as is evident in her continual 
reference to them in her prose, and 
especially in the beautiful poem, 
“Ce Que J’Aimais,” which drops 
from her lips as a litany of all the 
beauties of sky and sea and land. 
Naturally one looks in the life of 
this “Little Flower” for a language 
of flowers, a poetical appreciation 


of the blossoms that ravish the soul 
of even the pagan poet. That lan- 
guage she learned quite as soon as 
her native tongue. “I was very 
fond of flowers,” she says, describ- 
ing her childhood days, “and 
amused myself by making little al- 
tars in holes which I happened to 
find in the middle of my garden 
walk.” 

“I remember,” she writes, “the 
Sunday walks when my dear 
Mother always accompanied us; 
and I can still feel the impression 
made on my childish heart at the 
sight of the fields bright with corn- 
flowers, poppies, and marguerites. 
Even at that age I loved far-stretch- 
ing views, sunlit spaces, and stately 
trees; in a word, all nature charmed 
me and lifted up my soul to 
Heaven.” Over and over she refers 
to her beloved flowers. “You know, 
dear Mother,” she writes in her 
autobiography to her spiritual 
Mother in Carmel, “how fond I am 
of flowers. When I made myself a 
prisoner at the age of fifteen, I gave 
up forever the delight of rambling 
through the meadows bright with 
the treasures of spring. Well, I 
never possessed so many flowers as 
I have had since entering Carmel. 
In the world young men present 
their betrothed with beautiful bou- 
quets and Jesus did not forget me. 
For His altar I received in abun- 
dance all the flowers I loved best: 
cornflowers, poppies, marguerites— 
one little friend only was missing, 
the purple vetch. I longed to see it 
again, and at last it came to glad- 
den me and show that in the least 
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as in the greatest God gives a hun- 
dredfold, even in this life, to those 
who have left all for His love.” 

As with the flowers, so with the 
birds. “I used to have among my 
birds a canary which sang beauti- 
fully, and also a little linnet taken 
from the nest, of which I was very 
fond. This poor little prisoner, de- 
prived of the teaching it should 
have received from its parents, and 
hearing the joyous trills of the 
canary, from morning to night, 
tried hard to imitate them. A diffi- 
cult task, indeed, for a linnet! It 
was delightful to follow the efforts 
of the poor little thing; his sweet 
voice found great difficulty in ac- 
commodating itself to the vibrant 
notes of his master, but he suc- 
ceeded in time, and to my great 
surprise, his song became exactly 
like the song of the canary.” 

Even the snow brought joy to 
her poetic soul. Describing her fa- 
mous journey to Rome, she writes: 
“On our way into Italy we passtd 
through Switzerland, with its high 
mountains, their snowy peaks lost 
in the clouds, its rushing torrents, 
and its deep valleys filled with giant 
ferns and purple heather... . 
Sometimes we were high up the 
mountain-side, while at our feet an 
unfathomable abyss seemed ready 
to engulf us. A little later we were 
passing through a charming village 
with its cottages and graceful bel- 
fry, above which light fleecy clouds 
floated lazily. Farther on a great 
lake, with its blue waters so calm 
and clear, would blend with the 
glowing splendor of the setting sun. 
I cannot tell you how deeply I was 
impressed with this scenery so full 
of poetry and grandeur. It was a 
foretaste of the wonders of Heaven.” 

It is strange that with this 
extraordinary natural poetic in- 
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stinct Teresa did not take to poetry 
sooner than she did. There is no 
trace of any poetry written in her 
childhood. She never “lisped in 
numbers.” All her poetry—and 
she wrote a vast amount—was done 
in the four years between 1893 and 
1897, in her fullest Carmelite years. 
It was Carmel, indeed, that made 
her a poet. She found poetry be- 
cause she found sanctity. I ques- 
tion if she would ever have written 
a line if she had not pursued sanc- 
tity. She was actually driven to 
poetry by Divine Love—“that I 
might do some good to those around 
me.” Thus she very simply de- 
scribes the awakening of her genius, 
although Teresa was the last one in 
the world to suspect that her wish 
to write verses was the flowering of 
genius. “I had always looked on 
Sister Agnes of Jesus as my model, 
and I wished to be like her in 
everything. She used to paint ex- 
quisite miniatures and write beauti- 
ful poems, and this inspired me 
with a desire to learn to paint and 
express my thoughts in verse, that 
I might do some good to those 
around me. But I would not ask 
for these natural gifts, and my de- 
sire remained hidden in my heart. 
Jesus, too, had hidden Himself in 
this poor little heart, and He was 
pleased to show me once more the 
vanity of all that passes. To the 
great astonishment of the commu- 
nity, I succeeded in painting several 
pictures and in writing poems 
which have been a help to certain 
souls.” 

Teresa, like her great namesake, 
had a holy sense of humor; she did 
not take herself too seriously. She 
was but a child—or a bird. “Alas! 
I am but a poor little unfledged 
bird. I am not an eagle. I have 
but the eagle’s eyes and heart.” 
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That in itself is a beautiful little 
poem. Yet for all her sense of hu- 
mor, her self-depreciation, in spite 
of the prosy way in which she re- 
gards her poetry, I think she was a 
real poet, and often a sublime poet. 
Teresa was never the mere school- 
girl attempting romantic verses. 
She had been saturated with the 
Scriptures, with St. John of the 
Cross,—more, with Divine Love It- 
self. Hence the poetic content is no 
surprise, but there is a surprise in 
the remarkable technique of this 
singer who never served her ap- 
prenticeship. It is after all the con- 
tent in which we are interested. 
That content is the life of Teresa. 
It was not mere imagination, not 
the giving to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name, as the great- 
est poet of all has described the 
making of poetry. Her poetry is 
the expression of her life; therein is 
its wonderful appeal. 

To translate good poetry into 
good poetry is almost an impossible 
task. The exigencies of time and 
meter make it hard to present the 
sequence of thought as it is in the 
original. The bane of translation is 
to preserve the thought to the elim- 
ination of the original meter. One 
would better make a prose transla- 
tion. In the following verses which 
I have translated I have sought to 
follow the meter and the sequence 
of rime. At times the rhythm is 
broken, due to the fact that most of 
the poems were written for music, 
sometimes operatic arias even. And 
yet the translations into verse, poor 
as the English verse may be, will 
give a much better idea of the 
poetry of Teresa than a most ac- 
curate prose translation. 

The keynote of the first poem— 
“My Song of To-day” (Mon Chant 
@Aujourd’hui) is the simple con- 
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fidence in God which Teresa in 
these days has made her very own 
teaching. The following from its 
fourteen stanzas give a good idea of 
the poem. 


What recks it, Lord, to me—the fu- 
ture dark is made! 
A pleading for the morn—ah, no, 
I cannot say; 
Unsullied keep my heart and shield 
me with Thy shade, 
Just only for to-day! 


I shall behold Thee soon upon the 
timeless shore, 
Pilot Divine, Whose hand doth 
steer me on the way! 
Guide Thou my bark in peace, the 
stormy billows o’er, 
Just only for to-day! 


I would my Jesus see, by veil nor 
cloud concealed ; 
Though even here below anear to 
Him I stay... 
His loving countenance He keepeth 
unrevealed, 
Just only for to-day! 


Soon shall I fly away to magnify 
His Name, 
When day that sleepeth not will 
keep Him mine for aye; 
Then with angelic lyre in song I 
shall acclaim 
The infinite To-day! 


“To Live By Love” (Vivre 
d’Amour) is reminiscent of the 
Aut pati aut mori of St. Teresa. 
The following may serve to present 
the theme of the fifteen stanzas of 
this beautiful poem: 


To live by love—’tis not to pitch our 
tent 
On earthly ground, at Thabor’s 
summit e’en; 
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It is to climb the Hill where Jesus 
went, 
The crucifix the dearest treasure 
seen. 
In Heaven our life will be a glad- 
some thing 
Where trials need no more my 
spirit prove, 
But here on earth I wish in suffering 
To live by love! 


To die of love—this is my hope 
alone 
When I shall see my fetters rent 
in twain, 
That for reward I very God will 
own; 
All other things call to my soul 
in vain. 
Now hath His holy love enravished 
me; 
Oh, may He bear me unto Heaven 
above! 
Behold my Heaven! 
destiny! 
To live by love! 


Behold my 


It is the same spirit that inspires 
her “Canticle to the Holy Face” 
(Cantique 4 la Sainte Face), the 
following stanzas of which give 
the theme: 


My only country is Thy Face, 
It is the kingdom of true love; 
It is my laughing meadow-place, 
My daily sun that shines above; 
It is the lily of the dale, 
Lifting its mystic perfume up, 
To cheer me in this exiled vale, 
To drink the peace of Heaven’s 
cup. 


It is my sweetness and my rest, 
It is my lyre of melody; 

Thy beauteous Face, O Savior Blest, 
Is a bouquet of myrrh to me, 
That to my heart I would keep 

prest. 


_ pels. 


The little poem, “Thou Hast 
Broken My Bonds, O Lord,” was 
written by Teresa for Sister Marie 
of the Eucharist on the day of her 
entry into Carmel. In it she de- 
scribes her beloved Carmel as a 
place— 

To love a while and die... . 


Jesus, soon let me follow Thee 
Unto the timeless shore when end- 
eth my short day; 
For aye I would in Heaven be, 
To love, and no more die—for aye, 
ah yes, for aye! 


One of the most ambitious poems 
of Teresa, with its thirty-three 
stanzas of nine lines each, is the 
“Jesus, My Well-Beloved, Remem- 
ber” (Jésus, Mon Bien-Aimé, Ra- 
pelle-Toi!), wherein she asks Our 
Lord to remember in detail all the 
mysteries of His life on earth. It is 
in reality a versification of the Gos- 
She concludes the poem with 
this personal note: 


Thy living sanctuary am I found 
That by the wicked ne’er can 
sullied be. 
Rest in my heart, it is Thy gar- 
den-ground 
Whose every flower would turn 
itself to Thee. 
But if Thou go away, O Valley-Lily 
white, 
Quickly upon my flowers will fall 
the fading blight. 
Beloved, eternally 
My fragrant lily be, 
And in me bloom! 


Remember how I crave on earth 
below 
To comfort Thee Whom sin- 
ners all forget; 
My only Love, oh, list my plead- 
ing so; 
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Give me a thousand hearts to 
pay Love’s debt. 
Yet were the meed too small, O 
Loveliness Divine! 
To love Thee, give to me that very 
Heart of Thine. 
This wish that burneth me, 
O Lord, unendingly, 
Remember Thou! 
Remember Thou, that in Thy 
holy will 
Is all my happiness, is all my 
rest; 
I cast myself on Thee, and, fears 
all still, 
I sleep within Thy arms, O 
Savior blest! 
And even if Thou sleep while angry 
billows roll, 
Yet in deep peace shall I forever 
keep my soul; 
But, in Thy slumbering, 
Lord, for the wakening 
Prepare my soul! 


Remember Thou that often do I 
sigh 
For that great day when Thou 
shalt seek Thy own. 
Let come Thy Angel who to us 
shall cry: 
“Time is no more—come to the 
Judgment throne!” 
Then shall I rapidly o’erleap the 
bounds of space, 
And hide me evermore in Thy most 
holy Face. 
That through eternity 
My Heaven Thou must be, 
Remember Thou! 


It is this same longing for union 
with God that is the theme of her 
poem, “To the Sacred Heart” (Au 
Sacré-Ceeur), with its gentle prayer: 


My youth Thou knowest how to 
charm and bless; 
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Stay with me till the night shades 
cover me. 


“The Eternal Canticle” (Le Can- 
tique Eternel) shows that Teresa 
had the wings of the eagle as well 
as the eyes and the heart. It be- 
gins very calmly and measuredly 
and then suddenly breaks into 
ecstasy. 


Love that flamest me, 

Take me totally, 

Come and make me be 
Thy dear holocaust! 


Urged by Thy desire, 

Ceaseless I aspire, 

Heart of God’s love-fire, 
In Thee to be lost. 


Lord, the suffering 

Is a joyful thing, 

When love swift doth wing 
Unto Thee above. 


Country Heavenly, 
Bliss fore’er to be, 
Raptured I to Thee 
Daily, Home above, 
Country Heavenly, 
Joy’s Infinity, 
Thou art only LOVE! 


My favorite of all Teresa’s poems 
is one of her simplest—“My Desires 
Near the Tabernacle” (Mes Désirs 
Prés du Tabernacle)—one of her 
simplest and therefore more like 


herself. It is worth reading in its 


entirety. 


O little key, I envy thee, 
So blest to open every day 
The cell wherein Love’s mystery, 
The God of love, doth ever stay. 
But I—O touching miracle! 
By one act of this faith of mine 
Can open, too, Thy little cell, 
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To hide there near my King 
Divine. 


I would, within His holy place, 
Wasting away in God’s dear 
sight, 
With mystic brilliance burn apace, 
As doth the sanctuary light. 
What joy! in me are flaming coals, 
Daily to draw to God above 
A legion of immortal souls, 
To set them burning with His 
love. 


I envy thee at every morn, 
O blessed little altar stone! 
On thee is the Eternal born 
As once within the manger lone. 
Oh, listen to my humble plea: 
Come, Lord, into my soul apart! 
No stone—the soul I offer Thee; 
It is the sigh of Thy dear Heart. 


O corporal where angels stand, 
What envy do I bear for thee! 
On thee, as in His swaddling-band, 
Jesus, my treasure dear, I see. 

My soul, O Virgin Mary, make 
A corporal so pure and white, 
The Host immaculate to take 
Where thy sweet Lamb doth hide 
from sight. 


I envy thee, O paten bright; 
Jesus doth come to rest on thee! 
Oh, that His greatness infinite 
Doth deign to bow itself to me! 
Jesus, to make my hope complete, 
Waits not my exile’s night to 
come; 
I am by His abiding sweet 
A living ostensorium. 


The golden chalice would I be 
Where I adore the Precious 
Blood! 
But in the Mass’s mystery 
I, too, can hold that living flood. 
My soul to Jesus is more dear 
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Than precious vase of gold could 
be; 
New Calvary the altar here 
Where still His blood is shed for 
me. 


O Jesus, ever blesséd Vine, 
Behold, Almighty King, am I 
A little golden grape of Thine 
That would for Thee all hidden lie. 
Beneath the press of suffering 
My love will prove itself to Thee; 
This only joy I bid Thee bring— 
To immolate me ceaselessly. 


O happy lot! preferred am I 
Among the grains of purest 
wheat 
That for the sake of Jesus die; 
Oh, how my rapture is complete! 
I am Thy spouse, to Thee so dear, 
Belovéd, come and live in me. 
O beauty, ravishing me here, 
Come and transform me into 
Thee! 


Teresa did not always sing of the 
“little way.” Sometimes she thrilled 
as the warrior, the heart that would 
give itself even to its last drop of 
blood. The opening stanza of “My 
Arms” (Mes Armes) is as it might 
have come from the lips of the 
great St. Teresa herself. 


I have put on the armor of the Lord, 
His hand Almighty hath invested 
me; 
Henceforth from me all terror shall 
I ward, 
From His dear Love how shall I 
parted be? 
The while I dash upon the battle’s 
scene, 
Nor sword nor flame I fear, with 
Him beside; 
My enemies will know that I am 
queen, 
That I am even God’s own bride. 
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This desire to do battle for the 
Lord, to suffer for Him, runs as a 
thread through much of her verse. 
In “Scattered Rose Leaves” (La 
Rose Effeuillée) she repeats the 
theme: 

Beauty Infinite, for Thee 
would I depart. 

O joy to be! 

Thus would I prove that I love 
Thee with all my heart, 

In spending me. 

Beneath Thy baby feet I wish on 
earth to stay, 

With mystery. 

And for Thy last dear steps I would 
make soft the way 

To Calvary! 


Yea, 


And amid all the longings to 
serve there is the soul undisturbed 
in its abandon to the Divine Love. 
Thus in the beautiful poem on 
“Abandonment” (L’Abandon) she 
sings: 


Nothing can make life dark, 
Nothing can make me sigh, 
For higher than the lark 
My soul hath powers to fly. 
Although the clouds may lower, 
The sky is blue above. 
I reach the Heavenly shore 
Where reigns the God of Love. 


The more one reads the poetry of 
the Blessed Teresa, the more amazed 
is he that she could have done it all 
in a few years in the little free time 
that she had from her real work. 
Such a poem as “Why I Love Thee, 
O Mary” (Pourquoi Je T’Aime, O 
Marie), a long poem of twenty-five 
stanzas of eight verses each is, like 
the “Jesus, My Well-Beloved, Re- 
member,” the story of the Gospels 
with special reference to Our Lady. 
The labor that went to its making 
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is evident, yet it flows on as gently 
as if she sang of the cornflowers 
and the poppies. The more is one 
carried away with the belief that 
God Himself made her His little 
seer as well as His little flower. 


“Look for me in the nurseries of 
Heaven,” 


is a line that Teresa would have 
made her very own. That will 
serve well as the motto for her 
poem, “To My Little Brothers in 
Heaven, the Holy Innocents” (A 
Mes Fréres Petits du Ciel)— 


Together do ye play with little angel 
throngs 
The altar near; 
And, O ye cohorts blest, your pretty 
childish songs 
Rapt Heavens hear. 
To you the Good God tells how He 
hath made the rose, 
The wind, the bird; 
No genius here on earth so many 
secrets knows 
As ye have heard. 


Then from the azure sky uplifting 
every veil 
That mystic gleams, 
Into your baby hands ye take the 
starry pale 
Of countless beams. 
The while ye run ye leave a track of 
silver spray; 
Oft when I see 
At evening hour the gleam of the 
white Milky Way, 
Methinks ’tis ye! 


Ye are the model fair the Lord hath 
given me, 
Innocents blest! 
On earth, O little ones, I ever wish 
to be 
Your image best. 
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Ah, deign to get for me the virtues 
of a child; 
Your candor bright, 
Perfect abandonment, 
cence so mild, 
My heart delight. 


and inno- 


Teresa tells us that after her 
visit to the tomb of St. Cecilia she 
took that saint as her patroness. 
That, no doubt, inspired her beau- 
tiful narrative and dramatic poem, 
“The Melody of St. Cecilia” (La 
Mélodie de Sainte Cécile). It is one 
of the most beautiful tributes to the 
saint who has so often inspired 
poets. The same may be said of a 
poem in similar vein, “The Canticle 
of Saint Agnes” (Cantique de Sainte 
Agnes), every sentiment of which 
Blessed Teresa could well make 
her own— 


So, do I nothing fear—neither the 
sword nor fire, 
Nought can disturb the while my 
wondrous holy peace; 
And the strong fire of love that 
burns my soul entire 
Shall never know surcease. 


Similarly she could make her own 
the sentiments in her poem, “To the 
Blessed Théophane Vénard,” a soul 
so very like her own— 


Ah, would I were a little flower of 
spring 
That Jesus from the world would 
gather soon! 


The strong dramatic sense of 
Teresa is seen in her little poetic 
dramas, called “pious recreations,” 
which she wrote to be enacted by 
her sister Carmelites. They are far 
more than the term “pious recrea- 
tions” would indicate. The se- 
quence of poems that relate the life 
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of St. Jeanne d’Are convey more of 
the real spirit of the sainted patriot 
than the never-ending drama of 
Shaw. It takes a saint to interpret 
a saint, and different as were the 
surroundings of these two sainted 
children of God, Teresa and Jeanne 
d’Arc, they are as like as two saints 
must be. But while the dramatic 
poem on the Maid of France is the 
best of her little plays, the other 
“pious recreations”—“The Divine 
Little Beggar of Christmas” (Le 
Divin Petit Mendiant de Noél), 
“The Angels at the Crib” (Les 
Anges 4 la Créche), “The Flight 
Into Egypt” (La Fuite en Egypte), 
and “Jesus at Bethany” (Jésus a4 
Béthanie) are filled with charming 
poetry. 

It is in “What Once I Loved” (Ce 
Que J’Aimais) that Teresa uses the 
full store of the beauties which she 
gathered from her observations of 
nature. It is her autobiography in 
verse. A long poem of fifty-two 
five-line stanzas, it is her Benedicite 
to all the works of the Creator. 
She tells of the things she loved in 
childhood, the joys of nature, the 
simple happiness of her home. 
These were the things that once she 
loved. But, like St. Teresa, who, 
too, was an admirer of nature and 
all beautiful things until her Be- 
loved took possession of her soul to 
the exclusion of all these shadows, 
she saw 


all joy now finisheth 
In death. 


All these joys which she put 
aside when she entered Carmel she 
still has in the Heart of her Divine 
Lover. 


Thy love doth always go with me, 
I have the woods, the fields in Thee, 
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In Thee the reeds, the distant 
mount I see, 

The drops of rain, the snowflakes 
all 


That fall. 


In Thee, O Jesus, have I everything, 
I have the wheat, the flowers half- 
opening, 
Forget-me-nots, gold-bugs, roses of 
spring, 
The valley lilies’ fragrance rare, 
So fair. 


I have the lyre’s sweet melody, 
The solitude’s deep harmony, 
Streams, rocks, cascade that falleth 
gracefully; 
The brook’s sweet song by me is 
heard, 
The bird. 


The dawn, the rainbow in the air, 
The vast horizon, verdure fair, 
The stranger isle, ripe crops the 
rich fields bear, 
The fields, the butterflies a-wing, 
The spring. 


In Thee the streams, the hills, are 
mine, 

Hawthorn and honeysuckle vine, 

Blue periwinkle, lilies, eglantine; 
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The trembling of the poplar tree 
I see. 


My God, already do I see 
The feast Thou dost prepare for 
me! 
Taking my harp from off the wil- 
low tree, 
Upon Thy knees I go to rest, 
So blest! 


Near Thee I shall Thy Mother see, 
The saints, my cherished family; 
Life’s exile o’er, then shall be found 
by me 
My Father’s house where I shall 
stay 
Alway. 


Blessed Teresa of the Infant 
Jesus is one of the great world fig- 
ures. Daily does her life increase 
in importance as an exemplar in the 
spiritual world. She cannot be 
wholly understood, however, unless 
there is an appreciation of her 
poetry, for in the great amount of 
verse she has left to us she has 
given us, as must every true poet, 
a reflection of her soul. For that 
reason alone this poetry finds its 
place permanent among the spir- 
itual classics. 








THE BEEBES’ BIENNIAL. 


By HARRIETTE WILBUR. 


R the seventh time in twice as 

many years, Mrs. Beebe cradled 
a new baby in her arms. Nothing 
epochal a half-century or so ago, 
when the advent of a seventh off- 
spring was hailed as a good omen, 
when neighbors commented cas- 
ually, “Begins to look as though 
Sam and Mandy might have a pass- 
able-sized family in time.” But 
nowadays, any number past two, 
when indicating the aggregate of 
juveniles in any one home of typical 
American stock, is considered 
decidedly unluckly, meets with 
some such unsanctified blast as 
Another 
baby! What can they want of so 
many? Or do with them all?” 
Which attitude assures the Negro, 
the Oriental, and the European of 
eventually possessing the western 
half of the earth. 

Gentle, tender, cherishing Mrs. 
Beebe didn’t resent Little Number 
Seven. No, indeed; she welcomed 
him with the same reverent solic- 
itude she always felt for one of 
those earth-venturing spirits con- 
fided to her care. She was frankly 
conceited over him, paraded him 
with all the pride her up-to-date 
sisters feel for a new hat, or gown, 
or jewel. Hopelessly old-fashioned 
in the quantity of mother love she 
possesses, is Mrs. Beebe. No apart- 
mentette-ette, but one of the few 
atavistic women of the day whose 
pioneer foremothers bore and 
reared large families while oversee- 
ing those complex factories homes 
were a few generations ago. 


“Sweet spirits of niter! 


To my notion, Mrs. Beebe hasn’t 
had a baby too many. Such jujuby, 
twinkly, sturdy little boys hers 
were, always crowding against their 
buttons. You know how good 
bread plumps out till it fills the pan 
and runs over the sides in delicious 
“kissing crust” folds? That was 
the way they grew. Rosy, juicy, 
luscious, irresistible infants with a 
manikin gravity peeping out of the 
dimples and curves. Such roly- 
poly little girls, too, with that look 
of needing only to have a spring 
pressed in their round tummies to 
chirp out a radiant “Mama!” Tiny 
little women with a tender, cherish- 
ing attitude toward their brothers 
and each other. 

And good! These little emigrants 
from angel-land didn’t forswear 
their origin upon reaching the 
Beebe home. Perhaps they didn’t 
know they had emigrated, the 
place made them such a happy 
heaven on earth, their mother such 
an excellent guardian angel in 
petto. 

In the midst of her flock, lap and 
arms overflowing with chubby mor- 
sels, Mrs. Beebe could sit for a 
study of mother pride and hap- 
piness. No wonder she has had a 
long waiting list among the unborn 
souls that peeped in upon the at- 
tractive tableau of Mrs. Beebe and 
her chicks. So many laps and arms 
nowadays are anything but inviting 
to soft baby bodies. 

Any little soul that succeeded in 
getting born into Mrs. Beebe’s 
tender arms had every right to 
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chortle. Not one of the seven but 
gurgled and grew dimpled in that 
pleasant place. Little Number 
Seven was no age at all when he 
realized his good fortune. His 
Chubbyship was always smiling to 
himself about it, or laughing up at 
Mrs. Beebe with that twinkling 
mischief a successful rascal can 
take with an accomplice. He even 
made excursions back in his sleep 
to triumph over those unborn. souls 
he had outwitted. The roguish 
gleam that flickered over his face 
betrayed him. 

For years, as baby-room teacher 
in the district, I have been making 
friendly calls at the Beebe home. 
An invitation to come and see the 
wonderful new stranger just arrived 
from heaven is always extended me 
the very day the little Beebe then 
under my tutelage beams in an- 
nouncing the event. 

And I have observed that every 
time Mrs. Beebe returns from the 
hospital with a new baby in her 
arms, her madonna look has 
deepened. In spite of its many 
cares and duties, motherhood has 
refined her mortal clay to a por- 
celain delicacy. That feminine 
daintiness all women covet she 
possesses in its highest and most 
admirable form, the spiritual. As 
an alabaster globe radiates the 
light it shelters, so is Mrs. Beebe’s 
earthly self made luminous by the 
glowing spirit within. 

It is not alone her joy and pride 
in her children that has made her 
porcelain-fine. It is something not 
of the earth. Just as in art there 
are Madonnas that emphasize ador- 
ing motherhood, so in life there are 
mothers who approximate Madon- 
nahood, who aitain the spiritually 
refined look of one who carries 
other-world wisdom in the heart, 
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who has been sanctified by reverent, 
unselfish service. 

It must be that, when Mrs. Beebe 
makes her journey down to the 
gateway separating life and eter- 
nity, to receive the newly-embodied 
soul from the arms of its guardian 
angel, she retains some of the splen- 
dor. that beams out upon her 
through the open portal, rekindles 
her spirit in the approval of the 
Lord of Life. 

But there, my admiration for Mrs. 
Beebe could make me run on in- 
definitely. All I have said is but an 
infinitesimal part of the page the 
recording angel is compiling against 
her day of reward. 

And Mr. Beebe must come in for 
a word of praise. He is not one of 
the so-called successful attorneys 
of the city. He holds no political 
sinecure. But in some miraculous 
way he draws enough fishes into 
his net to keep the seven plump and 
roguish. He also finds time to put 
some thought upon their mental 
nourishment. Witness Little Num- 
ber Six’s “Lincoln Speech.” 

“Mine fah-veh taught me it,” tiny 
Jimmy proudly explained, when he 
recited it for me. 

It was his offering for a patriotic 
program. In spite of a baby lisp, 
he rolled it out with such fervor, 
from the “Fo-wah sco-wah and 
seven yea-wahs ago,” to “Shall not 
peh-wish f’um ve ea’w’f,” that more 
than one seasoned orator who at- 
tended in the réle of proud parent 
applauded Jimmy frequently with 
trumpeting nose and flourished 
handkerchief. 

“I never realized the full poign- 
ancy of that address until to-day,” 
said one old judge, as he gravely 
shook Jimmy’s small hand. 

And it was eight-year-old Donald 
Beebe who won first prize in the 
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juvenile book review contest held 
by our local library board. He re- 
viewed Robinson Crusoe, which his 
father had read aloud that winter, 
and his essay won over hundreds 
written by older pupils. 

Bright? A Beebe never failed to 
make grades on schedule time. 
They were chronic honor pupils, 
too, right through high school. 
Their history, so far, proves there 
hasn’t been a Beebe too many. 

Now when, for the seventh time, 
Mrs. Beebe returned from the hos- 
pital with a new baby in her arms, 
it was the sixth time Rachel Beebe 
had seen a jewel added to the 
circle of which she was the begin- 
ning. 

But this time she did not welcome 
little brother with her customary 
big-sister delight. When the circle 


must expand to make room for him, 
she regarded him as an intruder. 


Instead of making a place for him 
close at her side, foster-mother 
fashion, as had been her way here- 
tofore, she held aloof and pondered 
him resentfully. 

Mrs. Beebe understood Rachel’s 
attitude without feeling the least 
temper for the largest or disloyalty 
for the smallest of her flock. Grace 
is always given her to meet the com- 
plications that arise in the realm 
over which she queens. 

Rachel’s resentment first man- 
ifested itself the day she came home 
from school to find Mrs. Beebe 
working on a tiny garment. Rachel 
stopped halfway across the room, 
dismay, despair, indignation dark- 
ening her blue eyes. 

“Oh, Mother! Again!” 

“Why, Rachel!” 

At that, Rachel rushed into her 
- mother’s arms, outstretched to re- 
ceive her. She nestled there, to 
console as much as to be consoled. 
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Repentant tears glistened in her 
eyes, and she patted her mother’s 
cheeks apologetically. 

After a choked, whispered “It’s 
only that there are so many of us, 
now,” and a shamed “Other fam- 
ilies don’t have—other girls don’t 
—” that faltered out halfway, she 
made no further complaint. She 
even offered to give up her music 
lessons while the new baby bills 
were being met. 

Yet her voice caught on the 
words. With a throb of pride that 
was also a stab of self-accusation, 
Mrs. Beebe realized that fourteen- 
year-old Rachel, who had always 
been such a sweet, docile, willing 
child, was beginning to question, to 
ponder, to criticize. She was com- 
mencing to feel the urge of grow- 
ing-up time’s needs and desires, 
ambitions, and strivings. Naturally, 
children no longer interested her. 
It was grown-up things that at- 
tracted her. 

Mrs. Beebe understood that 
Rachel didn’t consciously wish to be 
selfish. It was only that she could 
no longer feel impersonally unsel- 
fish. Everything was opening up 
new and vivid before the girl, and 
whatever hindered her developing 
ego seemed a horrible mistake in 
the planning of her destiny. 

Youth is always abnormally sen- 
sitive to any infringement upon its 
rights, or fancied rights. Reason 
nagged Rachel that the larger the 
number in the circle about the cake, 
the smaller the share of each. And 
as she was entering upon the cake- 
craving stage of her growth, her in- 
creasing appetite demanded more 
and more. Which blunted her per- 
ception of the needs of the others. 

That the music lessons had to be 
given up justified Rachel’s resent- 
ment, in a way. Benjamin’s advent 
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was tragic, because it meant sac- 
rifice on her part. 

While Mrs. Beebe was in the hos- 
pital, Rachel showed her usual de- 
votion to the unmothered ones at 
home. She was frankly anxious for 
her mother to be back in her place 
in the family group. 

But willing and docile as she ap- 
peared, there was a difference. Her 
resentment persisted. It had even 
deepened into a set antipathy for 
the new baby. It was taking on a 
malignant aspect that threatened to 
endanger the sweet womanliness 
Mrs. Beebe wanted her daughter to 
possess. 

“She mustn’t grow hard, and 
cynical, and pert, and self-cen- 
tered,” mourned Mrs. Beebe to me 
one day. “It would spoil life for 


me, if she didn’t stay sweet, and 
wholesome. And yet, I feel so help- 


less. A young girl’s soul is such a 
delicate, sacred thing for another to 
touch, even with the best intentions 
and the most gentle handling pos- 
sible.” 

“When in doubt, do nothing,” I 
quoted. “Fortunately, Rachel loves 
you too dearly to be critical of you, 
for long.” 

“No, she seems to hold me guilt- 
less. Benjy she blames, as an 
intruder.” 

“But she has always seemed so 
fond of the others. Surely in time 
Benjy will win her over.” 

I had observed that when Rachel 
came in, she had not noticed Benjy 
in his crib, whereas her usual habit 
had been to run over for a doting 
look at “Baby.” 

“Rachel is in a transitional stage. 
Her ideas and ideals are changing. 
What she was yesterday is no index 
as to what she will be to-morrow. 
Just now she is far less interested 
in others than in herself. A charm- 
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ing appearance means far more to 
her than nobility of character.” 

“Yes,” I laughed. “I remember 
trying all one summer to get the 
sweet expression of the new min- 
ister’s bride. I would stand before 
my mirror for an hour at a time, 
trying to set my features like hers. 
When I had it, I would hold it till 
my muscles ached, hoping they 
would cramp in that position and 
set that way for good. It was 
beyond me that that expression 
could be acquired only from 
within.” 

“I wish Rachel’s ideals were as 
harmless. It happens that her 
present standard of a charming per- 
sonality is Meta Griggs.” 

“Meta Griggs,” I groaned. 

Meta was only a year older than 
Rachel, but already glittering and 
cheap with sophistication. An only 
daughter of rattle-pated, spend- 
thrift, shallow, gadabout parents, a 
young girl who attended shows of 
all sorts that her parents should 
have censored for her but didn’t. A 
child of fifteen with no bloom ex- 
cept the artificial one supplied with 
rouge, lipstick, and eyelash-black. 
She already had the self-assurance 
of thirty. At twenty she would be 
blasée with experiences she should 
just be entering upon, if ever. 

“Meta invited Miss Holmes of the 
English department to be her guest 
at that horrible Margaret Illington 
matinee—The Good Bad Woman,” 
I explained to Mrs. Beebe. “A play 
too shockingly gross for American 
audiences to endure, as its fate 
proved. And yet Meta was quite 
unembarrassed throughout. She 
followed the matinee with a tea- 
room luncheon. Through it all 
Meta conducted herself with the 
airs of an experienced woman of the 
world, which she is. Appalling, 
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though, in a girl of fifteen, such 
poise. She won’t have a thrill left 
at twenty.” 

“But Rachel admires it, im- 
mensely. And, I suppose, her selec- 
tion of Meta as an ideal is not un- 
natural. She represents the un- 
attained, even the unattainable.” 

Then, after a thoughtful pause, 
“But I am not blameless. I should 
not have burdened Rachel with my 
babies. I have depended upon her 
too much, because she was willing. 
Now I am not asking her to do 
things for Benjy, hoping in that 
way to overcome her dislike for 
him. It is so bad for Rachel to— 


hate him.” 

There were tears in her eyes for 
her eldest as she reached out a lov- 
ing hand 
youngest. 

Soon thereafter Rachel hurried in 
one afternoon, wheeling the cab 


to pat her sleeping 


containing Benjy. Mrs. Beebe 
looked up, surprised but gratified. 
Then she was aghast. For Rachel 
was glowering thunderously. 

“Does he have to be out on the 
porch all the time, Mother, for 
everybody that goes by to see, and 
talk about, and make fun—of— 
us?” 

“Rachel, my dear!” 

“Oh, I know I sound horrid. But 
oh,—why must me have so many 
babies, Mother? No other family 
in the neighborhood is as big as 
ours. Why, we're a regular swarm. 
Folks call this—the—Beebe-hive! 
Why weren't six enough, without— 
a—n-new one—c-coming?” 

“Come here to mother, Ray.” 

Rachel hung back, a bit of angry, 
challenging, offended young lady- 
hood. But when Mrs. Beebe held 
out her arms, this hauteur was 
swept away in a surge of miserable, 
humiliated, self-pitying little girl- 
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hood. She ran to her mother and 
wept as frankly as though this same 
confessor were not the cause of her 
trouble. 

“Oh, Mother, so many of us— 
m-makes people laugh at us. They 
s-say—they t-talk—” 

“What do they say, Ray, dar- 
ling?” 

“Well—j-just now Mrs. Griggs— 
M-Meta’s mother—and Mrs. Rowan 
were ahead of me as they were 
going past the house. Mrs. Rowan 
said, “The Beebe’s have another 
baby, I see.’ And Mrs. Griggs said 
—oh, M-Mother!” 

“Yes, Ray, go on.” 

“She said—she said—” 

“Yes?” 

“*Their u-usual b-biennial!’ And 
then she laughed and said our name 
should be Ba-bee, not Bee-be!’ Oh, 
M-Mother, why did he have to 
come? There were enough of us, 
already. We have to g-give up so 
m-much, and it m-makes me a- 
ashamed—people laughing—so—” 

Mrs. Beebe was silent. She could 
have cried, she could have laughed. 
But what to do? It was a subject 
no mother should need to discuss 
with a child. Yet present-day stand- 
ards made it a problem. 

Rachel’s sobs wrung her heart. 
She longed to say something that 
would be a present comfort, and 
would abide in Rachel’s memory as 
an anchor during the tempestuous 
years of adolescence. But what? 
Multi-parenthood has no defense 
nowadays. Modern conditions have 
devised clever, flippant retorts 
which put it to shame in an argu- 
ment, just as ridicule is always a 
facile and destructive weapon. 

Anyway, Rachel was too humil- 
iated and outraged to respond to ap- 
peals to her better nature. She was 
a hurt child that could not see 
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trials as something for her ultimate 
good. She was keenly sensitive to 
the opinion of others, too immature 
to judge whether that opinion be 
worthy, or correct. Privation and 
chagrin closed about her like a 
trap. 

While Rachel still sobbed 
begonely, and Mrs. Beebe’s 
plexed mind darted from one 
thought to another, rejecting each 
as unsuited to a solution of the 
dilemma, Benjy himself furnished a 
diversion, at least, by setting up a 
loud wail. 

Her oldest and her youngest in 
distress and turning to her for help! 
Yet in her state of puzzled inertia, 
she felt as unable to rise and min- 
ister to Benjy’s wants as she felt 
powerless to cope with Rachel’s 
problem. So she sat there, motion- 
less, numb, stony, while both chil- 
dren cried on. 

Benjy, having a definite need in 
mind, had the best of the struggle. 
Rachel’s sobs decreased as his 
shrieks rose higher. Suddenly she 
sprang to her feet, dashed the tears 
from her lids with an alternate 
swipe of either palm, and rushed to 
the cab. She gathered up the young 
protestant and hurried over with 
him, held puppy-wise under one 
arm, legs dangling and fists flop- 
ping. 

“It’s Binny’s turn now.” In 
mingled bitterness and whim- 
sicality she coined the name which 
was to be her own designation for 
this one little “biennial.” 

“You see how it is with parents, 
Rachel. When we have you, we 
must do the best we can for you all, 
as impartially as we are able. You 
see, yourself, Binny has his rights, 
too, now that he is here. But you 
were a good, helpful daughter and a 
kind, loving sister while I was in 


woe- 
per- 
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the hospital. That is worth some- 
thing extra to you.” 

Mrs. Beebe found her purse and 
took from it a five-dollar bill. She 
resolutely thrust from her mind all 
plans that bill had been intended to 
cover. 

“I’m going to reward you with 
something more useful than thanks, 
Rachel mine.” 

“Mother!” Rachel’s eyes glowed, 
though she drew back quickly. 

“Take it, Ray. I want you to 
have it.” Mrs. Beebe took Rachel’s 
hand and patted the child’s fingers 
tight over her gift. “It’s time 
Mother’s Little Helper was paid 
something extra for the extra work 
she does. Hereafter, too, I shall pay 
you two dollars a week, which will 
be your own money, to spend as you 
choose, if I can possibly approve 
your choice. And, in addition, you 
shall resume your music lessons 
next month. Will that make you 
feel better?” 

“Oh, Mother, you are so—good!” 

“I must try to be to my children 
what I want them to be to me, and 
to each other.” 

“But you don’t get paid for being 
good—to—us!” 

“Indeed I am, Ray dear,—when 
they are happy and good.” 

“Perhaps I bungled the matter 
horribly, considering the lofty noble 
sentiments the moral code has pre- 
pared for just such emergencies,” 
Mrs. Beebe confided to me, explain- 
ing the new Rachel that resulted— 
one as Metaesque as two dollars a 
week and Mrs. Beebe’s approval 
would permit. “But they hardly 
seemed adequate for Ray’s young- 
girl problem. Anyway, she earns 
the money.” 

A sensible conclusion that in no 
way reflected upon Mrs. Beebe’s 
spirituality, I thought. 
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The Meta cycle dragged out to an 
appalling length. It was a time of 
considerable strain to Mrs. Beebe’s 
motherly patience, enduring, as it 
did, well into Rachel's junior year. 
The yeast of self-centered desire 
having fermented Rachel’s nat- 
urally sweet docility, a certain 
amount of useless pomace skim- 
mings must come to the top. The 
vagaries of adolescence probably 
have a natural course of develop- 
ment, like measles and chicken-pox 
and other childish epidemics. But 
what parent doesn’t worry about 
them, nevertheless, apprehensive of 
all sorts of malformation resulting 
from the twists and torsions of the 
growing-up period? 

Rachel’s bursts of acerbity almost 
always had Binny for their objec- 
tive. She would be patience itself 
with the other five, but made Binny 
the scapegoat for them. Being con- 
nected chronologically with her 
growing-up pains, Binny was “it.” 
It worried Mrs. Beebe very much. 
Binny seemed such an innocent cul- 
prit. 

Not that Binny minded at all. He 
contrived to thrive within the very 
shadow of Rachel’s frown: He 
proved himself a true Beebe by 
growing as fond of her as were the 
worshiping younger fry. 

“Why must he get into all the 
dirt?” Rachel would fume, when 
Binny began creeping and chose 
for his favorite runways the thor- 
oughfares most frequented by the 
numerous family feet. 

Rachel had always shown a ma- 
ternal zeal in cleaning up the other 
creepers. But Binny, dirty, aroused 
only fastidious contempt. Mrs. 
Beebe was sorely put to it to fore- 
stall such bursts of impatience by 
watching Binny closely when Rachel 
was present, or imminent. 


Their internecine war had a com- 
ical aspect, too. When the trees in 
the yard began shedding numerous 
caterpillars, Binny devised the droll 
sport of racing them in pairs. He 
would start two neck and neck 
down the walk—‘“Always the front 
walk in plain sight of the street, of 
course,” complained Rachel bitterly. 
With a hovering forefinger he 
would keep them gallumping along 
side by side, while he crept behind, 
an earnest, exacting overlord. 

“Oh, dear, there’s that Binny rac- 
ing worms again! Why will he be 
so—so disgusting?” 

And with the words Rachel would 
break up the game, either by carry- 
ing Binny into the house or by 
brooming the racers off into the 
grass. Sometimes Binny would 
howl and drum his heels angrily 
against Rachel as she bore him 
away. Sometimes he would sigh 
patiently, and let her have her own 
way until he could slip back and re- 
sume the game. 

“Why worry about it, Rachel 
dear, when his play hurts no one, 
least of all the caterpillars?” Mrs. 
Beebe would interpose at times. 

“Oh, he looks so dreadful out 
there in the hot sun, for everybody 
to see. And of course he will go 
bareheaded, and his scalp gets so 
red through his white hair.” 

But fifteen minutes after Rachel 
had tied Binny’s sunbonnet on with 
a grim jerk of the strings, he would 
be discovered, bareheaded, in the 
sun, presiding over another cater- 
pillar Derby. 

“Isn’t he too awful?” Rachel 
would cry, putting her mother in a 
quandary as to whether to laugh at 
her vehemence or scold her for it. 
Usually she compromised by doing 
neither. If Binny found it not all 
smooth sailing to be the baby 
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brother of a young-lady sister, there 
were arguments in favor of the 
young-lady sister’s inimical at- 
titude, too. 

The Meta period in Rachel’s de- 
velopment dragged on and on until 
Mrs. Beebe was in despair. Then it 
took a sudden turn. 

It was that blessed day Rachel 
rushed in from school, sought out 
her mother, caught her in her arms, 
and held her as though she would 
never let her go. Such a pas- 
sionately childish burst of emotion, 
growing-up Rachel had not in- 
dulged since the day of the “bien- 
nial” incident two years before. 

“Mother, Mother, oh, Mother! 
I'm so thankful you’re my mother, 
and Daddy’s my father! Dear, 
sweet, gentle mother, and dear, 
kind, good father! All the way 
home I’ve been thinking how lucky 
Iam to be me instead of poor Meta! 
To have you for parents instead of 
the Griggses.” 

“Why, that is nice, Ray darling. 
But what has happened to convince 
you, so suddenly?” 

“Oh, dreadful things. Meta’s 
father and mother had an awful 
quarrel the other night—the worst 
one yet. Meta says for years they’ve 
been scolding and nagging at each 
other, all the time, about every- 
thing—money, clothes, where they 
go, each other’s friends, and such 
things. 

“But the other night her mother 
got to nagging her father to move 
to the Yorkleigh. Mr. Griggs said 
he couldn’t afford it. Finally he 
swore! Then Mrs. Griggs threw a 
vase at him. And he caught her by 
the throat and shook her like a rag 
doll. And Mrs. Griggs pulled out a 
lot of his hair—and he hasn’t got 
very much, either. Meta had to pull 
them apart, to make them stop. 
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“Now her mother’s gone to Meta’s 
aunt’s, and is suing her father, and 
—and Meta says things are awful 
for her, and she wishes she was 
dead and out of it all, and that she 
had a home like mine, and a father 
and mother like mine.” 

“Binny, too?” spoke up that wise 
rascal, looking up solemnly from 
his blocks. 

“Yes, yes, a Binny like mine, 
too!” 

And, in the fullness of her re- 
bound from the Meta ideal, Rachel 
plunged at Binny, boomerang-wise, 
and hugged him until he grunted 
and cooed with delight. 

So the serpent that had invaded 
this little Eden was summarily 
ousted. Rachel was herself again— 
rather, she was a wonderful new 
Rachel that kept everyone rejoicing. 

Her superior, snippish airs van- 
ished. In their place came a loving 
solicitude for others. Vanished, 
too, extreme modes. In came a be- 
coming simplicity that was a com- 
bination of maidenly charm and 
womanly poise. She became what 
nature intended her to be, a lily in 
an otherwise full-bloom rose garden 
of girls. 

Her recrudescence of foster- 
mothership found the other chil- 
dren too grown-up in their own 
estimation to appreciate it fully. So 
it was lavished full strength on 
Binny, who accepted it as a long- 
withheld right. 

With her mother she was like a 
younger sister. I’ve come upon the 
two, walking arm in arm, or work- 
ing side by side, or rocking and 
chatting together, all with the free- 
dom of fast chums who know but 
one mind and thought. 

“Mother, shall I trim my blue 
serge with gray or red?” Rachel 
would ask and the two would de- 
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bate the important question pro 
and con. 

“Ray dear, would you like Binny 
best in brown or blue?” Mrs. Beebe 
would propound, and find her 
daughter pleasingly interested. 

Some of the high school girls 
laughed about Rachel, saying she 
wouldn’t go without rubbers or 
decide whether to take an umbrella, 
until her mother had been sounded 
on the subject and her approval 
given. One classmate who gave an 
evening cabin party for some senior 
boys and girls reported herself per- 
fectly disgusted with Ray. 

“If she didn’t bring her mother 
along, for chaperon! I was so 
humiliated! And it made the whole 
affair a terrible wet blanket! Chap- 
eron, indeed! Who nowadays will 


stand for one?” 
Yet some of the terrible things 
that happened at some of the un- 


chaperoned cabin parties the seniors 
gave that winter, proved them no 
more fit for Ray than for her 
mother. 

After finishing high school, Ray 
took a business course and became 
her father’s office woman—until a 
young chemist claimed her for 
housekeeper. 

Rachel was one of the quaintest 
and sweetest brides I ever saw. She 
wore the ivory satin wedding-gown 
and lace veil that had clothed three 
of her maternal ancestors. On her 
face was the look of one consecrated 
to the service of Vesta—goddess of 
hearth and its fire, of the prepara- 
tion of food, of the preservation of 
the home. We see so few vestal 
virgins any more. One felt that 
the lamp of life could safely be 
trusted in Rachel’s pure, conse- 
crated hands. 

Whenever I looked at her, her 
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eyes were on her mother, as a good 
vestal’s gaze would be fixed on the 
being she adored. 

Binny, still the “Baby of the 
Beebes,” was ring-bearer, and he 
filled his part as pompously as 
though the pretty home service had 
been planned just to exploit his 
ability along that line. I noticed 
his other sisters looking at him in 
vast admiration, so he will prob- 
ably be called upon to repeat the 
performance often. 

I have it on no less authority than 
Mrs. Beebe’s that Binny now calls 
Rachel’s house his “other home,” 
and Rachel his “other mother.” 

“But his nose will soon be out of 
joint there,” Mrs. Beebe confided to 
me the other day. “And what do 
you think the child said when she 
came to tell me the news? Just as 
though there had never been any 
other baby in the world, she knelt 
there beside me, radiant and happy, 
whispering over and over, ‘Oh, 
Mother! isn’t it wonderful that God 
has found me worthy?’ ” 

“You see,” I chortled, “Mother 
Nature looks after her own. As 
long as there are mothers like you, 
there will be girls like Rachel. Like- 
wise, as long as there are girls like 
Rachel, there will be mothers like 
you.” 

“I’m afraid so,” laughed Mrs. 
Beebe tenderly. “Anyway, she is 
following in my footsteps.” 

Then, after a moment’s silence, 
“And all the good arguments | 
might have presented that day of 
the ‘biennial’ incident, had I been 
glib and wise, were just as well left 
unsaid. Life has taught them to 
her better than I could have ex- 
plained them. But for a long time 
I worried for fear I had failed to be 
a real mother in time of need.” 





LUXURIATING IN BOOKS. 


By D. H. MosELey. 


TEVENSON said that a _ tax 
should be levied on all who 
had not read Hazlitt’s “On Going 
a Journey.” Certainly it is one of 
the most refreshing of all English 
essays, and I think it owes much of 
its charm and mild humor to the 
author’s reasons for preferring to 
travel alone. A companion would 
not only come in ungraciously be- 
tween him and his imaginary char- 
acter but would also prevent his 
“luxuriating in books.” 
You remember that Hazlitt con- 
fessed that he sat up half the night 
to read Paul and Virginia, which 


he picked up at an inn in Bridge- 


water. He would hardly have gone 
to his bookseller in search of the 
story, but he happened to find it and 
so spent an evening in a highly ro- 
mantic atmosphere. He was incur- 
ably bookish, and the abandon of 
the book-lover functions as inev- 
itably in the selection of books as 
it does in the reading of them. 

The very phrase, “chance to pick 
up,” suggests delightful possibil- 
ities, because men of letters have 
loved to proclaim that the germs of 
their own essays lay in forgotten 
volumes which they, in browsing 
mood, chanced upon and read. The 
“square old yellow book” with 
“crumpled vellum covers” which 
Browning found when he was loit- 
ering among the bookstalls near San 
Lorenzo in Florence took its place 
in English literature; and Irving’s 
Tales of a Traveller, which “flew up 
and struck” a young man who was 
collecting works for an anthology 


of prose narrative, contained “Billy 
Bones, his chest, the company in 
the parlour, the whole inner spirit 
and a good deal of the material de- 
tail” of the first chapters of Treas- 
ure Island. I can imagine how Ste- 
venson let himself be overcome by a 
missile so much to his taste! 

I can also believe that he would 
have surrendered to a book which 
at first did not appeal to him, for a 
book-lover acquires a certain urban- 
ity; he indulges his author’s va- 
garies when a mere reader would 
throw down the work in disgust. 
And if he be a writer, his generosity 
is productive of a savoir faire in 
letters; he is genial, whole-souled, 
at ease wherever we meet him; he 
has some of the vagabond’s traits, 
but, like the vagabond, he has been 
polished by rubbing up against all 
kinds and conditions, and so con- 
ducts himself as a man of the world. 

Charles Lamb was such a man, I 
think, and Andrew Lang was de- 
cidedly of that make-up. Rever- 
ence, kindliness, shrewdness were 
common traits bestowed on both by 
wide reading; keen critics, they 
knew the great minds of the world 
and so did not take themselves too 
seriously. Hazlitt, Francis Thomp- 
son, and George W. Curtis, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning and Eugénie 
de Guérin and Louise Imogen 
Guiney tarried happily in the by- 
ways of letters because from much 
luxuriating in books they had 
gained a sense of proportion and 
a nice judgment of their own 
talents. 
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They were improvident, perhaps, 
and in the world of book-lovers the 
improvident are the readers of high- 
estrank. The willingness to hazard 
leisure on an unknown work be- 
tokens a cordiality which in an era 
of card indexes and reading guides 
is rare and delectable; and those 
who are not solicitous, who yield to 
the charm of an author, know the 
relaxed, receptive state that Hazlitt 
was describing when he wrote of 
luxuriating in books. 

There is a chapter in St. Teresa’s 
autobiography which must endear 
her to all who prefer to recognize 
the fallibility of their saints—the 
chapter in which she tells of her 
early love of tales of chivalry, of 
how she wasted many hours day 
and night in poring over them, of 
how she was so completely mas- 
tered by the passion that she 


thought she could never be happy 


without a new book! Her child- 
hood expedition in search of mar- 
tyrdom, her thought of her appear- 
ance, and her “excessive neatness” 
proved her human enough, and yet, 
I suppose those wasted hours that 
she so bemoaned give some their 
greatest sense of kinship with her. 
And perhaps the time was not alto- 
gether lost, for in reading fiction she 
“was constrained to the acquaint- 
ance of others” and doubtless 
gained much of her ability to judge 
men and affairs. When I consider 
her descriptions of her spiritual 
state, Theodore Maynard’s lines al- 
ways come to me: 
uses words as the builder uses 
stones, making them bear only such 
meanings as those for which they 
were intended. They will be aus- 
tere, fitting, exact.” I like to think 
that this particular mystic learned 
to use words when she suffered her- 
self to be overcome by books, that 


“The mystic 
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she came to the writing of her auto- 
biography equipped with a vocabu- 
lary that lent itself to accurate por- 
trayal. 

It is easy to picture little Teresa 
reveling in romance; naturally 
quick and ardent, she evidently read 
as she later prayed, whole-heart- 
edly. She had not a modern child’s 
employments, and she found in 
reading an outlet for superabundant 
energy. Many have made friends of 
books because they had few human 
playfellows. Eugénie de Guérin and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning often 
referred to books as companions. 

No woman has written more 
charmingly of reading than did 
Eugénie de Guérin, and few have 
loved it better. She was religious, 
almost ascetic, but there is no trace 
of detachment in her attitude to the 
few volumes she possessed. In her 
catalogue of her library she wrote 
after Le voyage sentimental de 
Sterne the tragic word perdu. While 
in my heart I accuse old Monsieur 
de Guérin of having spirited the 
work away, I am certain that he 
made amends by bringing another 
to take its place, and evidence 
points to Eugénie’s not having been 
altogether above using the powers 
of suggestion in that direction; she 
sometimes wrote in her Journal 
that she wished she had such and 
such a work—and then later re- 
corded the fact that, thanks to 
“Papa” or Maurice or some other 
kind person, her desire was fulfilled. 
Possibly she mentioned the author 
at dinner! 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning con- 
fessed that her childish love of a 
story never wore out with her love 
of plum cake, and she treasured her 
books as Eugénie did. You will re- 
call her frequent allusions to them 
in her early letters to Robert 
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Browning. One passage is espe- 
cially appealing: 


“I remember, when I was a child 
and wrote poems in little clasped 
books, I used to kiss the books and 
put them away tenderly because I 
had been happy near them, and take 
them out by turns when I was going 
from home to cheer them by the 
change of air and the pleasure of 
the new place. This not for the 
sake of the verses written in them, 
and not for the sake of writing 
more verses in them, but from pure 
gratitude. Other books I used to 
treat in a like manner.” 


Before she ever saw Robert 


Browning she must have known 
they had much in common; he 
wrote her of his manner of luxuriat- 
ing in the poems she had written: 


“Your books lie on my table here, 
at arm’s length from me, in this 
old room where I sit all day; and 
when my head aches or wanders or 
strikes work, as it now and then 
will, I take my chance for either 
green-covered volume, as if it were 
so much fresh trefoil to feel in 
one’s hands this winter-time—and 
round I turn, and putting a decisive 
elbow on three or four half-done- 
with ‘Bells’ of mine, read, read, 
read, and just as I have shut up the 
book and walked to the window, I 
recollect that you wanted me to find 
faults there, and that, in an unwise 
hour, I engaged to do so.” 


A handful of cool, 
There is no 
in all of 


Fresh trefoil! 
soft clover leaves! 
happier comparison 
Browning’s poetry. 

Apparently conscience always 
comes into play immediately before 
the book-lover capitulates. Witness 
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Browning’s “decisive elbow.” Many 
of our American writers have been 
nursed in the Cradle of Conscience 
in that part of the country which is 
credited with monopolizing and 
standardizing the annoyance; I 
wonder how this has affected our 
literature! 

It is a joy to remember that it 
was from a stronghold of that very 
New England that a classical stu- 
dent set forth for Rome. He was 
armed with various archzological 
tomes, but, en route, probably at a 
bookstand in some French or Italian 
railroad station, he bought a paper- 
bound copy of Vanity Fair. It 
was summer; the Forum and the 
Palatine, the Aventine and the 
Cezlian sizzled in the heat, but 
Becky Sharp kept the student from 
those precincts plebeian and patri- 
cian! Perhaps Becky has grown 
kinder with the years—or perhaps 
only more fascinating! 

I am not condoning the classi- 
cist’s wrongdoing, but I sympathize 
with him. 

A book gives greatest joy when it 
serves no immediate end. Some 
add pleasure to travel by reading 
as they should—but think of going 
down the Rhone with Lettres de 
mon moulin or Tartarin de Taras- 
con or Mireio; of reading Romola 
in Florence or The Marble Faun 
in Rome, of pulling out a copy of 
Catullus when approaching Sirmio, 
pene insularum Sirmio! 

I would not go through Tarascon 
without finding Tartarin’s house, or 
visit “olive silvery Sirmio” without 
wandering among ancient live oaks 
and pink oleanders and fragrant 
bay trees until I chanced upon gray 
ruins beside the blue water—ruins 
which a_ gentle-voiced cowherd 
would claim as those of the villa di 
Catullo! It would be quite impos- 
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sible not to laugh retrospectively at 
Tartarin’s exploits when I lingered 
in Tarascon, and Tennyson’s liquid 
echo of Frater ave atque vale would 
haunt me as I walked by lovely 
Lake Garda. The stories, the poems, 
would be old friends, but not neces- 
sarily traveling companions. There 
are so many friends one would 
rather leave at home when one 
travels! 

Suppose, however, that I just 
chanced to pick up Tartarin at Ta- 
rascon or Romola in Florence; Tar- 
tarin without introduction, Romola 
unread, unheard of! Imagine what 
it would be to discover Tartarin 
reading a book of startling adven- 
ture and brandishing a very large 
pipe with an iron bowl-cap! If I 
happened to find the account of his 
journeys, I would surely think the 
book peculiarly mine; I would have 
met the hero by accident. 

Such an accident leads to many a 
delightful hour, many a thrilling 
expedition. Once in Tours M. Bois- 
sonnot’s Jeanne d’Arc a& Tours 
flew up and struck me, as Stevenson 
would have said, and the blow in- 
itiated a period devoted entirely to 
the Maid. Tours itself and the 
country round about, Chinon, and 
bleak, ugly, dreary Orléans became 
enchanted places, because in a brief 
monograph Jeanne had come to life 
again. This, be it remembered, was 
before Mr. Shaw resuscitated her in 
the Epilogue to Saint Joan. I won- 
der when she came to life for Mr. 
Shaw. 

Jeanne seemed to cast her spell 
over many Americans in France 
during the War, but I think she 
scarcely used books to attract them, 
for the books about her treat of 
siege and battle, and when our men 
could snatch a few moments of free- 
dom they wished to read themselves 
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out of the din and strife of war. 
Joyce Kilmer’s “Mirage du Canton- 
ment” probably describes what 


many longed for less articulately: 


“Many laughing ladies, leisurely 
and wise, 

Low rich voices, delicate gay cries, 

Tea in fragile china cups, ices, 
macaroons, 

Sheraton and Hepplewhite and old 
thin spoons, 

Rather dim paintings on very high 
walls, 

Windows showing lawns whereon 
the sunlight falls, 

Pink and silver gardens and broad 
kind trees, 

And fountains scattering rainbows 
at the whim of a breeze, 

Fragrance, mirth and gentleness, 
a summer day 

In a world that has forgotten 
everything but play.” 


Nothing could carry one further 
from the trenches—except, perhaps, 
George W. Curtis’s Prue and I, the 
gentlest of books. I learned with 
some astonishment that Prue and / 
fascinated, but why shouldn’t it? 
To a warrior, lying under a pup- 
tent in the glaring chalky Marne 
country, Aurelia was indeed a 
dainty vision; and womanly, lovable 
Prue, always mending trousers, 
naturally charmed a soldier who 
had but just ceased to struggle with 
a javelin-like needle and his own 
masculine attire! 

Books that transport from a pro- 
saic environment to a longed-for 
Eden are, after all, the best to luxu- 
riate in. Of course, many really be- 
lieve that they love Jane Austen’s 
novels because they are sprightly 
and well written, but haven’t you 
observed that those who love them 
best are hard-working men and 
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women who find in their chatty 
style and leisurely progress a res- 
pite from present-day hurry? Archi- 
bald Marshall’s stories, and some of 
Hugh Walpole’s have a _ restful, 
homely atmosphere; poverty may 
sometimes lurk in the background, 
but it is comparative poverty, and 
the Clintons can always sell an an- 
cestor and have cakes for tea! 

Perhaps if I were a princess, with 
all of the dower fairy-tale princesses 
have, I might luxuriate in books of 
the Main Street type; but, when 
Main Street is around the corner, I 
know its dust and cobbles too well; 
every stick and stone of it may in- 
terest me, I may love its every angle, 
but did I stay there too long, I would 
surely meet some one who would 
come in ungraciously between me 
and my imaginary character! 

In ante-movie days young per- 
sons, weary of their own country- 
side, went with Sir Walter Scott to 
more romantic places. A hot morn- 
ing, a cool parlor floor, and Wa- 
verley or Kenilworth or The Talis- 
man or The Heart of Midlothian! 
Flora MaclIvor is at her loveliest 
when gazed on from the parlor floor. 

Summer is the season for luxu- 
riating in books; then the mind is 
active and the body craves repose. 
In a still library on a hot August 
afternoon it is natural to gravitate 
to the more serious works; to sit 
down near the bottom shelves, to 
pull out old weighty volumes until 
something suits the fancy—then, 
perchance, to place the book on the 
floor, to stretch out a long, thin 
body, and to be perfectly still until 
tea-time. 

Possibly Blackstone’s Commen- 
laries are not chosen for such an 
afternoon revel. They are always 
on the bottom shelves, of course, 
but other books are there too, sim- 
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ply because their physical make-up 
suggests solidity; stupid and stolid 
they seem, entirely too earthly to 
have a higher place in the library. 
They have leaven within, however; - 
the battered copy of “The Works of 
Shakespeare” harbors the airiness 
and mirth of A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream and As You Like It. Ah, 
here is a potent argument against 
the many-volumed editions of 
Shakespeare; to really luxuriate in 
the Tragedies and Comedies one 
must find them all in a great tome 
that may be read as long as the 
light lasts. Why be forced to shift 
books and change position when a 
mere turning of the page would suf- 
fice to waft one from the Rialto to 
Rome or from Athens to Arden? Of 
course, that is not a scholar’s argu- 
ment, nor would it appeal to most 
publishers, but those who seek their 
light summer reading on the bottom 
shelves will acknowledge its force. 

I wonder if Shakespeare luxu- 
riated in books. I am sure Dante 
did, and Petrarch—but about 
Shakespeare I am always in doubt. 
As a reader—and I believe it is still 
good form to admit he could read— 
he had a seeing eye and could grasp 
a salient situation that might be 
adapted to his own uses, but he was 
creative, and, to judge from biog- 
raphy, it seems that most of our 
English creative writers have not 
been improvident readers. 

True, biography may be mislead- 
ing on this point, for until very re- 
cently psychology had not taken 
sufficient hold on chroniclers to 
cause them to tell as much of in- 
fluence as of accomplishments. 
What a man wrote rather than what 
he read before he wrote, had place 
in their narratives. Of course, there 
are a few exceptions to this—chiefly 
in books which treat of men who 
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were essentially literary, but even 
in this class, in such a biography as 
Ward's Life of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman for instance, Newman is 
pictured more vividly in the act of 
writing the Apologia, or in chuck- 
ling over dashing off Loss and 
Gain, than in any of his hours of 
reading. 

You will remember that Boswell 
did not claim that Doctor Johnson 
luxuriated in books: “He had a pe- 
culiar facility in seizing at once 
what was valuable in any book 
without submitting to the labour of 
perusing it from beginning to end. 
He had, from the irritability of his 
constitution, at all times, an impa- 
tience and hurry when he either 
read or wrote.” Poor Doctor John- 
son! But had he read with more 
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abandon, he would have talked less, 
and Bozzy and we would have been 
poorer. 

Strangely enough, the ability to 
luxuriate in books is a gift in itself 
—a thing apart from studiousness 
or acquisitiveness or capacity for 
creation. Johnson did not have it, 
and Goldsmith probably possessed 
it in its fullness. Few professional 
critics of our day can indulge it, 
and criticism is lean for the lack 
of it. But dictionary-makers and 
critics are harassed into action, and 
this pleasurable talent associates 
itself with leisurely truancy. Those 
who often dally in sunny meadows 
know most about the feel of fresh 
clover—and those with “decisive 
elbows” are the best readers of 
books. 





A LITANY. 
By Amy E. BLANCHARD. 


By the weary nights of my mother; 

By the aching arms of my sires; 

By the hardships learned by my brothers; 
Purge me of weak desires. 


By the dreary years of my sisters, 
Who have drunk life’s woes to the lees; 
By their desolate hearts and lonely; 

Let me not ask for ease. 


From the helpless cries of the children; 
From those who piteously yearn 

For mother-love and protection; 

Suffer me not to turn. 


When querulous age, in its weakness 
Babbling a wearisome plaint, 

Longs for compassionate hearing; 
Teach me a wise restraint. 


In unfriended, comfortless places 
Where my coward spirit is tried 
By presence of pain and sorrow; 
Steadfast make me abide. 


By the gallant deeds of my Masters; 
By their resolute souls who save, 
Fighting the legions of darkness; 
Grant me a death as brave. 








AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. 


By R. A. McGowan. 


the south and east of Florida 
there stretches a line of islands 
commencing with Cuba _ which, 
more or less openly and in varying 
degrees, are an extension of Amer- 
ican territory. These islands in- 
clude Cuba with the Isle of Pines, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, 
Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Our Government exercises over 
them political domination, ranging 
from fiscal control on up the scale 
to complete and unqualified polit- 
ical rule. The Virgin Islands we 
govern absolutely. Porto Rico is 
governed much as a territory. In 
the Dominican Republic the collec- 
tion and allocation of customs are 
in American hands, and military 
roads have been built to its border 
from the neighboring country of 
Haiti, whence our marines can enter 
it easily and quickly. Marines, 
aided by American civilians, govern 
Haiti with some minor though im- 
portant qualifications. An Amer- 
ican representative, a retired gen- 
eral, has emergency powers and a 
continuous influence over Cuba. 
What name should be given to 
the relationship between the United 
States and these islands is not of 
much importance. Customarily, 
however, countries in such a posi- 
tion in relation to another country 
are considered part of the empire of 
the government upon which they 
depend. To avoid misunderstand- 
ings, it may be well, therefore, 
to call them the American Empire 
in the West Indies. They bear 
the same relationship to _ the 


United States that the colonies 
of the British Empire bear to 
England. 

They might even be called an 
American Merchants’ Projection. 
For, as is usual, the political empire 
is followed, if not preceded, by an 
experiment in what is_ called 
economic imperialism. Let us look 
at the countries from this angle. In 
the Virgin Islands, the bank will 
pass in a few years to American 
ownership. Saint Croix is the only 
one of the three Virgin Islands that 
has any natural wealth. Though 
we have not owned it long, Amer- 
ican plantations have already been 
established there. Americans dom- 
inate the tobacco industry in Porto 
Rico, share very prominently in 
sugar, control what little export 
fruit there is, and are in a very 
strong position in banking. They 
have had twenty-five years to reach 
this strength in Porto Rico. In the 
Dominican Republic, only a few 
years of American penetration have 
elapsed, but in these few years 
Americans have succeeded in estab- 
lishing fruit and sugar plantations 
and branch offices of a New York 
bank. Behind the American collec- 
tion of customs in the Dominican 
Republic lies another, older story of 
American financial imperialism of 
the sort that formerly was called 
“dollar diplomacy.” In Haiti, Amer- 
icans are gradually buying out and 
getting control of the land. They 
also own the National Bank of 
Haiti. In Cuba they own much 
sugar and fruit, their banks have 
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great strength, and their influence 
in tobacco is probably dominant. 

These countries are agricultural. 
When Americans go down there, 
they do not, as a rule, establish 
typical American farms, but instead 
farm-factories or plantations. They 
industrialize agriculture. In Cuba 
and Porto Rico plantation agricul- 
ture existed before the Americans 
came. But it has made tremendous 
strides in the last twenty-five years, 
and Americans have been among 
the prime movers in turning both 
islands almost completely into 
plantations. In the Dominican Re- 
public and Haiti there were prac- 
tically no plantations before the 
Americans came. The people were 
small farm-owners or squatters, or 
they rented land at a low rate. 
Americans are now engaged in the 
process of changing both countries 
into plantations. 

The first result of factory-planta- 
tion agriculture is the difference be- 
tween a nation of farmers and a 
nation of hired farm hands. These 
factory-plantation laborers have 
not, however, even the status of a 
hired hand on an American farm. 
While the season is, indeed, longer, 
they are more like our harvest 
hands, though some are hired dur- 
ing planting time and a few during 
the cultivation of the crops. 

This means that they get very 
little work to do in agriculture, and 
since that is nearly all there is in 
these countries, it means they get 
very little work at anything. The 
result is that when they work they 
receive low wages. It is super- 
fluous, perhaps, to mention that the 
masses of the people in such a posi- 
tion are in subjection, so long as it 
lasts, to the factory-plantation 
owners and allies. 

Among Americans in the islands 
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the common talk is that our polit- 
ical domination exists to protect 
previous investments of American 
citizens and encourage further 
American ownership. It is also 
common talk that reasons of mil- 
itary strategy have dictated our ac- 
tions. There is little talk privately 
about any other reason, be it hu- 
manitarian or other. Probably both 
military strategy and economic im- 
perialism should share the guilt or 
merit of our forays in this section 
of the Caribbean. As a matter of 
fact, they seem te work hand in 
hand, the military men and gover- 
nors assisting the American entre- 
preneurs, and vice versa. ‘The flag 
and American laws on property 
help the business men, and the 
business men establish an American 
colony and a set of interests to be 
protected. 

An identical interlocking direc- 
torate is noticeable in the comment 
about revolutions current among 
Americans in the islands. The rec- 
ognized proclivity for revolutions 
between rival groups within the 
ruling class of natives in each of the 
countries is admitted on all sides. 
But it is also admitted that ‘this 
tendency has been carefully nur- 
tured by foreigners, including 
Americans, for business reasons, 
such as to sell ammunition, secure a 
concession from a new government, 
or force American occupation. ‘The 
fact, however, stands that, when 
Americans occupy a country and 
finally get control of it, there are 
either no revolutions at all or the 
incipient revolutions are quickly 
squelched. The result is, if not in- 
ternal peace, at least an absence of 
successful or even serious revolu- 
tions. What may happen in the 
future, of course, is another ques- 
tion. 
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Along with internal peace the 
American influence has _ usually 
brought a higher standard of med- 
ical care and sanitation. Why these 
peoples do not adopt of their own 
accord higher requirements for doc- 
tors and improved measures of 
sanitation is explicable by their iso- 
lation, even if one disregards every- 
thing else. But, however this is ex- 
plained, the American influence de- 
serves the praise of having done 
much to help medical education, 
clinics, hospitals, and public sanita- 
tion. Because they come as con- 
querors, their influence is handi- 
capped greatly, but, in spite of this, 
they accomplish a great deal. An- 
other complication that is a notice- 
able drag upon the efforts of the 
American physicians and nurses is 
the general contempt felt among 
Americans towards the natives and 
the feeling of futility that some en- 
tertain about saving the lives of 
many of the people. The argument 
is put this way: If the lives of a 
great many of them are saved, it 
will increase the number who will 
fruitlessly search for work from the 
plantation owners. Would it not be 
better, therefore, for them to die in 
their beds? The doctors and nurses 
do not say these things; it is rather 
the frequent comment of other 
Americans, and possibly it deprives 
doctors and nurses of some of the 
outside help they need. 

The American influence is also 
directed towards increasing popular 
education, and, as is to be expected, 
the educational systems they estab- 
lish or create are on the American 
plan. There is no doubt that Amer- 
ican influence reduces illiteracy. It 
is one of the humanitarian meas- 
ures that we pride ourselves on here 
at home, and we transport the ideal 
to the countries we conquer. But 
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here again there is much grumbling. 
Why educate these people, one 
hears it often said. They are 
“natural dumb-bells,” and, besides, 
education spoils them for work in 
the cane fields. Where negroes are 
numerous, the American color pre- 
judice is another handicap. In 
spite of these obstacles, illiteracy is 
being reduced through our in- 
fluence. 

In Porto Rico a ridiculous thing 
is done in the schools. Children 
who are Spanish by race and tradi- 
tion, who talk Spanish at home, 
who think in Spanish, and whose 
life work and social and political 
institutions will have the Spanish 
language as a medium of expres- 
sion, are taught their studies from 
the fifth grade in English. There is 
a variant on this in Haiti. In the 
new agricultural college, the pro- 
fessors are Americans, they lecture 
in English, and have the lecture 
translated into French. All this is 
merely a reflection of our desire to 
do things always on the American 
plan. 

Since religion is not taught in the 
American public school system, we 
use our influence to prevent its be- 
ing taught in the public schools of 
our dominions. Again this is largely 
the effect of our satisfaction with 
our own methods and our belief 
that these methods are universally 
right. It is so difficult to teach re- 
ligion in American public schools to 
pupils of a hundred religions that 
we do nothing about it, Because 
we do not teach religion in public 
schools here, we use our influence 
to prevent its being taught in the 
public schools of the countries we 
rule, even when the children are all 
of one religion. We crate up our 
American plan and ship it to them 
whether they like it or not, much as 
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American business men, so it is 
said, try to sell to foreign countries, 
not the styles and models the for- 
eigners want, but the styles and 
models the business men think they 
ought to want. 

It is remarkable, too, how many 
Protestant missionaries one finds 
following the flag. One finds Cath- 
olic priests and Sisters, too, from 
the United States, but they are not 
so noticeable since the peoples are 
nearly all Catholics. As for the 
success the Protestant missionaries 
have met, this appears to stand 
among the imponderables, first, in 
that the Protestant church members 
are much less ponderable in the 
total population than a Volstead 
percentage, and, second, in that it 
is doubtful whether Protestantism 
on the whole strengthens or weak- 
ens the faith of the Catholics in 
these countries. Six prominent 
American Protestant denomina- 
tions, after twenty-five years of 
work in Porto Rico, reported two 
years ago more ministers than there 
are Catholic priests on the island 
and only 12,000 or so church mem- 
bers out of a population of 1,200,- 
000. Some of the West Indians be- 
lieve that the work of the Protes- 
tant missionaries strengthens the 
faith of more Catholics than it 
weakens and that it arouses the 
priests to more zealous work. 
Others say that the Protestant mis- 
sionaries from Uncle Sam’s coun- 
try confuse the weak of faith. 

What does appear true is that 
the combined influence from all 
sides of the American penetration 
results in the decline of the reli- 
gious spirit among the people. Much 
of this, no doubt, is due to capitalis- 
tic agriculture and the example 
given by the resident Americans in 
official and private life. One hears 
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naive comments from the people 
about this quality of the resident 
Americans. 

A growth in materialism and reli- 
gious indifference appears to be the 
result, though how much is again 
an imponderable question. 

In general, then, the results of 
American control in these islands 
are political subjection, economic 
subjection of most of the people and 
their poverty and frequent unem- 
ployment, a materialistic spirit, a 
decline in illiteracy, better medical 
care and sanitation, and internal 
peace. Grant, in addition, that the 
United States needs these countries 
for reasons of military strategy. 
Still one wonders whether military 
needs, a decline in their illiteracy, 
an improvement in their medical 
care, and their freedom from seri- 
ous revolutions should be _ ex- 
changed for their political vassal- 
age, the exceedingly ruthless ex- 
ploitation of the masses of the peo- 
ple, a materialistic spirit, and a 
pressure upon them to do things 
our way. The advantage to Amer- 
ican bankers and business men, it 
is to be noted, is left out of the 
equation. 

This is not the only thought that 
comes. For one wonders whether 
our military status could not be 
protected in some other way and 
whether greater literacy, health, 
and internal peace depend entirely 
or even dominantly upon American 
political and economic suzerainty. 
Certainly these are questions worth 
consideration. Perhaps there is 
some other way to obtain such ends 
without thrusting these peoples at 
the same time into political and 
economic subjection. 

However a person answers these 
questions, he knows well enough 
that the United States Government 
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has no present intention of freeing 
the American Empire in the West 
Indies. If he is an anti-imperialist, 
he has the privilege of trying to in- 
fluence our Government to change 
its mind and of helping these peo- 
ples to build up a substitute for the 
real advantages that come from 
American domination. But for 
both imperialist and anti-imperial- 
ist, there remains a short-time pol- 
icy of trying to change imperfect or 
vicious details of our imperialism. 


SUNRIFT 


At the present moment our attitude 
towards Haiti is the touchstone, 
since our control there is almost 
complete, the country is populous, 
the land is rich, and our influence 
new enough for the policy to be re- 
versed. Short of abandoning Haiti 
entirely, the key points of the policy 
are education, sanitation, and land- 
ownership. The shortcomings and 
vices noted in our general policy in 
the West Indies are all blossoming 
now in Haiti. 


SUNRIPFT. 


By MarGARET Top RITTER. 


Into my house of life, ravaged by wind and storm, 
Sunlight has forced its way, pale and austere— 

I who was arrogant, prouder than Lucifer, 

Lean to it, kneel to it, touch it with fear. 


It cannot warm my heart, crystaled in blocks of ice; 
It cannot warm my hand shaking with cold. 
Still I am drunk with joy, prostrate with gratitude— 
Sunlight, however thin, glimmers with gold. 





LETTERS FROM A PRISON SHIP. 


By C. HEALY. 


PART I. 


LETTER I. 


TRICTLY speaking, I cannot 
write letters; my captors pro- 
vide me with two ordinary-sized 
postcards weekly, of five lines each, 
on which I can inform my relatives 
that I am still a worry in reserve. 
Many men devote their inventive 
talents in seeing how many words 
they can crowd into these cards. I 
think a young Belfast man estab- 
lished a record with 650! You can 
easily imagine the language of the 
warder-censor when he fixed his op- 
You can like- 


tics upon those dots! 
wise visualize the face of the boy’s 


mother, when, putting on her 
glasses anticipatory, and taking her 
seat close to the light, she encoun- 
tered that puzzle. 

Ordinary internees managed 300 
words, Try it, and you will find it 
to be some “record,” although the 
men here would put little value on 
it. You see, with so much time on 
hand, we must needs waste it, some- 
how. It is, at least, as useful ex- 
pended thus, and much more orna- 
mental than converting good silver 
coins into inartistic rings, or filling 
the place with ladies’ hand bags of 
macromie cord, which take many 
days to weave, and which none but 
a prospective bride could be brave 
enough to exhibit. The prison peo- 
ple weren’t sufficiently appreciative 
of the calligraphic performance, and 
they kicked, causing it to be known 
to us that if the calligraphists didn’t 


enlarge the scrawl, they could not 
see their way to persecute the rural 
postman and the folks at home with 
such an eye-straining feat. Their 
solicitude for, and understanding 
of, the letter-carrier is touching. 
These little private peeps at one’s 
neighbors’ affairs enliven matters 
on a monotonous round, and sort of 
humanize the job. They are part of 
his perquisites in a service in which 
everyone has taken an oath of se- 
crecy! There is no reason for being 
more censorious with postmen than 
with their employers, our legis- 
lators, and the world knows to-day 
what they knew last night. 

Secret-keeping is an art in which 
only dumb people can be really 
adept. 

If you say, “I heard a whisper of 
it,” it will, when it reaches the third 
person, have risen to the giddy em- 
inence of fact. When little is pro- 
vided, little is needed. For this rea- 
son, it has seemed to me for years 
that we all see too much; the man 
flying by in his two-thousand- 
guinea Rolls Royce possibly sees 
and feels less of the world than the 
postman dodging cars on his old 
bone-shaker cycle. Rumors fly here 
like feathers, and, like feathers, 
they touch everyone. 

Z was remarking upon the post- 
card provided as a family remem- 
brancer. Some of the prisoners are 
dissatisfied because they argue that 
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a card is inadequate to express all 
their messages or their thoughts. 
In this connection I have observed 
that the more intelligent profess 
their inability to fill out even the 
five lines. A business man con- 
fessed that all he put normally on 
his was, “Your letter of —inst. re- 
ceived, also parcel on —. I am very 
well. Love to everybody.” That 
meant one line. A young chap 
writing to his mother would, pos- 
sibly, be a little more expansive! 
Well, then—to his best girl. I don’t 
know precisely how he finds ideas 
to fill out’ the 300 words twice a 
week, but possibly, when you come 
to that stage, ideas are not essential. 
A wag thought the fraternity could 
have saved much labor by a cyclo- 
style, but that could not solve the 
problem of filling in the time. 
Does it not seem odd that a 
woman will keep a hundred letters, 
each one of which is a repetition in 
part of the one before? If a mu- 
sician went on playing the same 
tune daily, his best friends would 
fly to consult a mental specialist, 
whereas if he were weak enough to 
commit his follies to paper, some 
woman could be found to treasure 
the lot, and take them out for air- 
ing in the evenings, like a poodle. 
If anyone is keeping a collection 
of these internees’ cards, I have no 
desire to peruse them. Many of 
them must belong to the order of 
words designed to conceal thought. 
Not that our gaolers were too fin- 
icky in that regard. They only 
stipulated that we should say noth— 
ing of the conditions here. I have 
nOticed, however, that they do not 
like comments upon their little Gov- 
ernment. Nor is this unnatural; 
for the same reason, I dare say, 
which prompts a woman to grow 
civil and obliging on a Saturday 
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morning. I should explain that the 
restrictions referred entirely to de- 
rogatory statements, and not to 
friendly or appreciative ones! It 
would, therefore, appear that a Gov- 
ernment is unlike a Corporation, in 
so far as the latter is said to have no 
soul. A Government must needs 
have some sort of feeling and soul, 
because of its susceptibility to cen- 
sure. A press correspondent was 
brought on board expressly to 
“write up” our condition. She was 
said to represent an American pub- 
lication, but either because the de- 
scription was too patently “North- 
ern” propaganda, or that her con- 
science and the wishes of our gaol- 
ers could not be got into focus, noth- 
ing ever appeared that we could 
trace. 

I like to think, now, after the 
event, that the correspondent was 
young, with a soft girlish face, and 
large, gray, sympathetic eyes. The 
Governor, Mr. Drysdale, escorted 
her around. She did not come along 
at dinner hour, and so missed the 
great sight of the day, when we are 
wont to squat upon our hunkers 
and devour our daily rations. Sir 
Dawson Bates, the Home Secretary, 
has received the congratulations of 
the “Northern” Parliament on his 
economy headline in feeding us at 
the very moderate figure of eighteen 
pence per head per day! Who can 
claim, with the cost of lodgings at 
thirty shillings, that we are much 
pampered? I should like to see 
the landlady who would touch us 
at Sir Dawson’s figure of ten and 
six? 

Notwithstanding which, we con- 
tinue to make out all right. 

I guess, therefore, that many of 
us have put on our considering cap, 
so far as our outside domestic re- 
sponsibilities go. You need to get 
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interned to realize upon how little 
rations you can function. Some 
bread and tea.go a long way, espe- 
cially when the feed is accompanied 
by a skite of margarine. A man 
who was shortsighted Had to get a 
friend to locate the nut of “margo”; 
it was of the same color as the Bel- 
fast bread on which it sat astride, 
like a marble. 

I am not sure that there is a great 
deal betwixt margo and butter. The 
professionals often come a cropper 
when they put on those silly airs of 
wisdom and experience. A boy here, 
who made a good living outside as 
a butter expert, when put to the 
test, was afraid to say if a selected 
sample was butter. Yet we have 
amongst us a few ordinary people 
who prefer to eat bread dry, to 
sampling the substitute! 

The more I think over it, the more 
Iam convinced that any internment 


camp will produce a rather alarm- 
ing percentage of what our oppo- 
nents, anyhow, would term cranks. 
It is the label we affix to people who 


are too sincere to be polite. It is 
the man who rides one hobbyhorse 
who makes things move; when he 
gets up against a Government, he 
can become a nuisance sufficiently 
virile to justify it in putting him 
into cold storage for a time. He 
sees things from one angle only. A 
crank in business, if he succeeds, is 
not called a crank, he is termed a 
specialist; in politics, if fair winds 
fill his sails, he comes into port, 
cultivates an increasing waist line 
and an increasing family, and ex- 
udes social peace and prosperity 
henceforth from every pore. My 
friend, Corrigan, says the world 
could not get along without our 
cranks, and we know it cannot get 
on with them. So there you are! 
They are the square pegs that won’t 
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go into the round holes. When a 
pretty woman insists upon dressing 
distinctively, she is merely exhibit- 
ing a crankish trait; when a suffi- 
cient number of other women pluck 
up courage to imitate her, she be- 
comes a leader, and in a while de- 
generates into staid respectability, 
which nobody bothers with any 
further. 

I am keeping in good form. The 
work is not laborious. We drew 
lots to see who would sweep the 
floor! When it comes to that, you 
can bet your Sunday brogues that 
we are sampling pretty generously 
the simple life. I don’t bank any, 
as you know, upon late rising, so a 
few of us can drink in the morning 
ozone undisturbed on deck. 


LeETTer II. 


I don’t know what the British 
taxpayers, who have contributed 
£1,980,000 to enable the Six-County 
Government to balance its accounts, 
may have to say respecting a prison 
ship, but at the moment mine are 
not altogether unappreciative. Our 
maintenance is a trifle; I believe the 
“average cost” constitutes a record, 
even in pension economy, but al- 
though we have little to eat, we en- 
joy a fine view. The towers of Bel- 
fast rise out of the smoking haze 
that so often envelops it; the iron 
girders of its huge shipbuilding 
yard appear, at this distance, to 
rise out of the surrounding mead- 
ows like a leafless wood at Christ- 
mas. Those stakes, my friend, spell 
money. Belfast is the city of the 
ships. Carrickfergus, a little vil- 
lage to-day, was, a couple of hun- 
dred years ago, a place of greater 
importance. Belfast flashed into 
prosperity on linen and ships. 

I like everything about it, save 
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its accent and its gunmen; a gun- 
man cannot help his accent, any 
more than an African can help his 
color, it is the natural accompani- 
ment to the rattle of the shooter. 
A Belfast majority man talks of 
“pills”—black pills at that—as 
things which end all human pain, 
which is more than can be claimed 
for the variety vended in shilling 
boxes and advertised regardless of 
expense. There is this anomaly 
about them—they certainly do not 
cure. 

The first thing a Belfast man 
wants to know about you is where 
you go on Sunday. It is a bit puz- 


zling to find one who goes nowhere 
himself so zealous as to your spir- 
itual advancement. But there it is; 
you may moralize and theorize over 
it as much as you please, and in the 
end you will find the difficulty re- 


mains. Some one once termed that 
city the “Sahara of the North.” In 
the matter of personal safety, the 
balance is in favor of the desert, I 
think. 

The Belfast man is intensely con- 
ceited. He will tell you, with a 
thrill, of the colossal ocean grey- 
hounds they turn out; if he is a 
Free Stater, he will boast that they 
won the Free State; if an Orange- 
man, that they secured Partition. 
Fighting is in the blood; they are 
brought up to play with guns, as 
children elsewhere are to play with 
marbles. In no city is life held so 
cheaply. A nice-faced boy once 
confided to me that he had helped 
to “slice up” a detective who had 
been sent to spy upon him and his 
comrade, that they flung the warm 
pieces into a sewer, closed it down, 
and went straight off to supper! 
Belfast, at times, in the past two 
years, was another Paris in the days 
of the Commune; you were never 
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sure when you were to be dragged 
out for execution. 

I fear I worry you. . . 

The Lough was covered ‘yesterday 
by yachts, extending from Helen's 
Bay across to Carrickfergus. It 
was a pretty sight enough. Pos- 
sibly, the fact of our being confined 
behind two rows of wire netting ten 
feet high had something to do with 
our appreciation. Ruskin it was 
who said that a boat was the most 
perfect thing which came from the 
hand of man; in his other works 
there were many marks of imper- 
fection; in that bow of the boat was 
the gift of another world. It would 
be interesting to have the opinion of 
a real fisherman on that viewpoint. 
No man can wax enthusiastic when 
he has an empty stomach, and even 
a few of our politicians speak most 
eloquently when they have been a 
trifle gingered-up. A boat at sun- 
set and a good cigar will inspire a 
good deal of poetic rhapsody; the 
same boat at two on a frosty morn- 
ing, and your wet clothes standing 
erect with frost, is a less poetic con- 
cept. 

Many of us admired to no end 
those yachts in Belfast Lough on 
the June day, and our admiration 
was rather heightened by the pret- 
tily dressed women who occupied 
the bow seats. For two months we 
had not seen a female! The con- 
trast between their condition and 
our own bit a trifle. We were like 
caged animals behind our bars. 
Cages look all right for birds, and 
I can imagine many thrushes that 
have thus a cosier and happier time 
in the winter period than if re- 
leased into the elements to starve, 
and probably die. But—and this 
is the rub—any thrush would 
prefer its freedom to any sort of 
cage. 
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By now, the roses—red and 
cream—will be blossoming by the 
garden wall. The climbers will 
have begun to blow out all along the 
fence. It is, again, the contrast be- 
tween that garden and this old 
hulk, in whose evil-smelling bowels 
no flower could live for an hour, 
that calls up a vivid picture of a 
garden in Fermanagh. 

For a whole month I have seen 
no flower. For just as long a pe- 
riod, my eyes have not beheld a 
child, a flower, a horse, or anything 
that would betoken what we term 
home. We are in the center of the 
Lough, and just far enough out to 
prevent our being able to distin- 
guish things on land. A man in a 
pasture might be a bat of some sort, 
or an animal. The early haycocks 
which our warders assure us to be 
in yonder meadow might be any- 
thing, they’re so shadowy and in- 
distinct. 

At night once, during a fog, a 
Canadian liner nearly ran into us. 
We could hear a horn going all 
night, and towards five o’clock the 
warder on duty spoke to me 
through the wire netting, recording 
our escape. We slept soundly 
enough on our sacks of straw, un- 
mindful of all peril; we thus missed 
a thrilling hour of expectation. For 
this reason, and in order that we 
might be nearer the railway and 
harbor, the Government decided 
upon changing us to Larne Har- 
bour. 

I am “settling down” to matters. 
It is Yeats who says that “where 
there’s nothing there is God.” In 
the first weeks upon the Augusta, 
I could not settle down to read or 
write; my fellow prisoners felt a 
like difficulty. As the time wore 
on, however, we became reconciled 
to our cages, and then the necessity 


arose of finding something to oc- 
cupy our hands and minds. Some 
began to hammer out silver rings 
from coins. The noise was unbear- 
able, and a rule had to be made 
that this pastime should be re- 
stricted to two hours a day. There 
were grumblings even as to this 
course, and we had had to appoint 
a “policeman” to see that it was 
carried out. When men are gath- 
ered up as we have been gathered, 
and herded together in helter-skel- 
ter fashion, one must be prepared 
to find some of them to be some- 
what self-possessed. Quarrels will 
arise between the more thoughtless, 
even upon trivial points. I used to 
hear it said that two women could 
not find peace in a house. It may 
be so, for I have no idea how do- 
mestic matters work out in this re- 
spect with the Mormons, or those 
peoples who practice polygamy. 
When forty men are packed into a 
small space of 40 feet by 20, so that 
they must rub sides even in bed, 
there will, inevitably, be a little rift 
in the lute now and then. I am 
bound to say, nevertheless, that we 
got on fairly well. 

Our living, as prisoners, suggests 
some of the difficulties of commu- 
nity life. In that case religion hu- 
manizes, and the men are trained 
into the community rule when 
young. We were, many of us, far 
removed from the greenwood state, 
and did not bend easily into the 
varied habits we were obliged to 
practice. For instance, in the serv- 
ing of the meals, and cleaning up 
and washing of the utensils, we 
took the duty in turn. Not much 
labor in that, you will say, for men, 
many of whom were accustomed to 
hard manual labor! Even so, there 


were a few to whom the task was 
distasteful, and there were occa- 
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sions when it was done indiffer- 
ently. 

I found to-day amongst some old 
papers that were being thrown into 
a dustbin, a backless and dirty copy 
of O. Henry’s short stories. I col- 
lared the book, made my way to 
the hatchway, and, in sight of the 
Copeland Islands, gave myself up 
to Henry’s amazing genius. I don’t 
know if there is a biography of this 
remarkable man. He spent a term 
in prison, the Penitentiary at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; and it is said that it 
was there he met with many of the 
adventurous characters around 
whom he wove those finely propor- 
tioned yarns. After reading these 
stories leisurely and pleasurably, I 
have no doubt that his mind, and 
not the Penitentiary, was the spring 
into which he dipped his literary 
bucket. He left no data concerning 
himself, save a few hundred words 
in a whimsical vein. His real name 
was William Sydney Porter. He hid 
himself from the interviewer, and 
even in the zenith of his fame, ran 
from apartment to apartment to 
avoid the people who would lionize 
him. He was daily borrowing little 
amounts from editors at a time 
when his very short stories were 
realizing £160 apiece. He began at 
twenty-one on a country paper at 
£3 a week, ran away from Texas to 
avoid a charge of embezzlement, 
was in the fruit business and sev- 
eral other adventures, and finally 
took to writing stories. “Rejec- 
tions? Lordy, I should say I did 
have them, but I never took them 
to heart. I just stuck new stamps 
on the stories and sent them out 
again.... “The Emancipation of 
Billy,’ as good a story as I ever 
wrote,—it was rejected no less than 
thirteen times. But—it finally 
landed.” He had “dry spells,” as 
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he calls them, and could not write 
a thing for three months. 

I read the book through a long 
day, perched upon the steel hatch, 
looking out to sea through the steel 
netting. That seemed to me the 
correct setting for an understand- 
ing of O. Henry, the whimsical 
genius whose quaint word struc- 
tures fairly scintillate with genius. 

There was a professional man on 
board, to whom I talked a good deal 
of O. Henry. It is a weakness of 
mine to talk of whatever is at the 
moment uppermost in my mind. 
My friend took the book, kept it for 
the day, and when I met him next 
morning, he was reading a romance 
by Natt Gould! I never spoke to 
him again of O. Henry, although we 
used to have animated and lengthy 
discussions upon the Treaty and 
Ulster! 

Even here we are divided into two 


political groups—those who believe 
in the Treaty, and those who don't. 
It is pardonable, perhaps, for a man 


with established ideas on _ Irish 
unity, and residing in the Six Coun- 
ties, not to look upon the Treaty 
with much favor, but there it is, 
and as we cannot drive out the Eng- 
lish (witness the fiasco at Belleek 
and Pettigoe), we must needs make 
the best of what is certainly a bad 
bargain. 

It seems to me that this is just 
where we fail—we cannot make the 
best of things. A prison inspector 
remarked to one of us last week that 
“principles should be founded on 
facts.” We seem to have con- 
veniently forgotten that in the past 
few years; if we had kept it in view, 
things would be so different to-day 
and yesterday. Making the best of 
things is a British trait that I ad- 
mire; it is not one that we have 
practiced much, so far. 
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When Michael Collins favored the 
ambushes of policemen, he had 
little thought that he would, in a 
few months, fall to the bullet of his 
late comrades. I don’t argue the 
morality of ambushes—much could 
be said on both sides. Sinn Fein 
election experts introduced imper- 
sonation as an aid to ousting the 
old Redmondite Party, but they had 
no vista of yesterday and to-mor- 
row, where such things were and 
may again become a scandal. When 
the I. R. A. commandeered cash in 
the fight with the British, they did 
not look into the near future and 
visualize what would happen when 
individuals or a group started “out 
on its own.” The events of 1922 
have made clear enough what a 
heritage of suffering can follow the 
discarding of ordinary moral prin- 
ciples. 

It is so easy prophesying the gen- 
der of a chicken when it has begun 
to crow, or making a reputation as 
a prophet after the thing prophesied 
has come to pass. 


LETTER III. 


You will recall Lady Gregory’s 
little comedy of Spreading the 


News. It is characteristic of the 
rural parts where nothing big ever 
happens, and where events just a 
little out of the ordinary cause a 
wind to blow furiously through the 
House of Wonder standing by every 
hedge. There is a folk story of the 
seven hares, which, on close in- 
quiry, became: “Well, one hare, 
anyhow, or if it wasn’t a hare, it 
looked like one.” 

That which we desire, we can 
easily persuade ourseves to credit. 

Rumors from outside and inside 
alike assailed us here. We accepted 
any sort of hopeful rumor as a gift, 
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with gratitude, asking no question 
concerning it. Our chaplain, a 
young man, was reported to have 
heard some one outside say that the 
Provisional Government would col- 
lapse in a week; quite a number 
gave it credence! 

Every day the political barometer 
was moving up or down. Our 
prospects of release thus varied with 
the political chart. Not that the 
younger lads cared much; there is 
no work outside, in Belfast, any- 
how, and in the circumstances, they 
have not much to grumble about 
here, where at least there is ample 
food and lodging—of a sort—but 
not enough work to do to keep one 
warm. 

Freedom—that, of course, is a 
horse of a different color. 

There are over 310 men on board, 
and 120 in Larne Union. I think 
more than half of them possess 
autograph albums. The volumes 
vary from my own large plain 
scribbling book to dainty affairs in 
calf which must have cost the price 
of a pair of boots. I have written 
something in nearly all of them. 
The inscriptions interest, if only as 
an index to what is passing in the 
mind. Reckoning from this, it 
would appear that all of them are 
excited politically, or—shall I say 
it?—nationally. In such a squad 
this is not surprising. Hatred of 
England seems to breathe through 
a few; love of Ireland peeps out in 
many. 

You may think it strange that I 
should draw a distinction between 
dislike of the oppressor and love of 
the oppressed, but it is sad evil 
enough. Hate is a negative thing; 
neither an individual nor a nation 
can exist upon it. It hurts more 
those who generate it than those 
upon whom it falls. I will give 





you an extract to show the two 
types, copied from an album: 


“The brave have gone to linger on 
Beneath the Tyrant’s heel, 

We know they pray another day 
With clang of clashing steel,” 


or this from Mitchell: 


“Could I but hold the fires of hell 
in my hand, I would hurl them at 
the British Empire.” 


One boy writes, laying it down 
as a law, that: “To people with 
Celtic blood in their veins the for- 
eign dance is a form of slavery.” 

The other view is expressed vari- 
ously: “It is not he who inflicts the 
most pain, but he who can suffer 
most, that will be victorious in the 
end.” 

The familiar quotation 
Davis often appears: 


from 


“Then start not, Irish-born man, if 
you're to Ireland true, 
We heed no race, nor creed, nor 
clan, we’ve hearts and hands 
for you.” 


Some of the boys are very young, 
and national hate in the young is, 
fortunately, a passing phase. 

During our long internment we 
had, so far, no regular debate. 
Classes in the Irish language there 
were, at which the progress made 
was so satisfactory that some purely 
English speakers were turned out 
bilingualists. They stuck at the les- 
sons most of the day in class, and 
at exercise on the deck they walked 
up and down memorizing the notes 
made. 

If we had had no public debate, 
there certainly were several private 
arguments. We excelled in that re- 
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spect; it helped to fill up the time! 
When we grew tired of politics and 
the demerits of the Treaty, we took 
to margarine. A different brand 
came along from the familiar Blue 
Band. Some one said it had an odor, 
when it had merely a different 
flavor; in any case, the idea ap- 
pealed to the “ship” to return it. 
The prisoners’ quartermaster went 
around and found that the major- 
ity in six of the cages were declining 
it, until our Commandant was able 
to communicate with the Home Of- 
fice, through the Governor; two 
cages agreed to take their ration 
meanwhile. 

This arrangement being for a day 
or so, if was a sensible enough one, 
but the inhabitants of P-one (all 
Belfast working lads) struck their 
flags and insisted that, because they 
did not like the brand, nobody else 
should be allowed to accept it either. 
Not much liberty of opinion in 
that! 

It has been noticed elsewhere 
that tyranny makes tyrants in time 
of those whom it oppresses. The 
“Northern” Government had denied 
us the right of protesting against 
the partition of Ireland by the crea- 
tion of two independent parlia- 
ments, and here we were found ap- 
plying like measures to each other 
in the matter of our preference for 
an ounce and a half daily of mar- 
garine, the market value of which 
was one half-penny! 

We had debates galore over the 
half-penny-worth of margarine, 
and, finally, when the orderlies 
from P-three and S-three cages 
went to fetch their supply, the men 
from P-one took it from them and 
flung it over the boat side. The 
prisoners’ Commandant, however, 
asserted his authority in that mat- 
ter later on. I mention this to let 
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you see what trivialities men will 
quarrel over when they are herded 
together, as we were, with no at- 
tempt at segregation. 

The “Northern” Government got 
in one on us that time. 

Perhaps I should say that the re- 
jected margarine was found later 
to have cost nearly a penny per 
pound more than the Blue Band! 
It should have had exactly the same 
flavor! 

But, then, how should we have 
managed without the excitement 
that was aroused, and that blew 
like an invigorating breeze through 
the lazar house of our old prison 
ship? 

You will think that we lack that 
“milk of human kindness” which 
is more generally associated with 
the relations of women than with 
those of men. 

There is a white cow on the pas- 
ture on the County Down shore. We 
can just distinguish her on a clear 
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morning. I remember to have read 
a poem by an Ulster poetess, Miss 
Florence Wilson, whose home was 
beside Bangor, which we can see in 
the distance. I can recall one 
stanza: 


“Little white cow, is it her you are 
lowing for, 
Can nothing else please you, O 
little snow cow? 
Standing knee-deep where the flag 
flowers are blowing for 
You in your loneness—there’s 
no vanithee’ now.” 


There is something appealing in 
the big patient eyes of animals, but 
I have noticed that humans with 
large soft eyes often lack intelli- 
gence, although they are good- 
natured, loving, and easy to get on 
with. Is this your experience? 

The days are fine. I wish we 
were free outside in the sun. 

1Woman of the house. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





HOW IS ONE CONVERTED? 


By AN ENGLISH CONVERT. 


HEN people are asked, “Why 
do you believe this or that?” 
(whether the belief in question is 
connected with religion, or with 
some other subject), nine out of 
ten will do their best to produce 
an argument or arguments in favor 
of their belief. And yet the true 
answer would probably be, “Be- 
cause my mother used to say so” 
or “Because my father was a Re- 
publican” or “Because I had an ill- 
ness, and a Christian Scientist did 
me so much good,” or something of 
that sort. 
I remember being told by my 
landlady, when I was in lodgings in 


a village near Birmingham, not far 
from Cadbury’s great cocoa-factory, 
of two old persons who rented a 
cottage from the vicar of the parish; 
there was some dispute over the 


rent, and the conclusion of the 
story was, “And they was that dis- 
gusted, as they went over to Cad- 
bury’s”—a conclusion apparently 
unaccompanied by any sense that 
the ground of their conversion to 
Quakerism was at all inadequate. 

Now, of course, in the case of 
converts, the influence of early 
training must be ruled out, except 
(and it is a rather big exception) 
in so far as it may have roused 
antagonism; but it may, I believe, 
be asserted that if, say, a sympo- 
sium of converts to Catholicism 
were held, and those who were will- 
ing were asked to state frankly the 
causes which, to the best of their 
belief, brought about their change 
of attitude, it would be a minority, 


and perhaps a small minority, who 
would attribute it to intellectual 
conviction. Why not have such a 
meeting? It would be both inter- 
esting and instructive. 

It is curious to reflect that, from 
the intellectual point of view, the 
data at our disposal for making a 
decision are in the inverse ratio of 
the importance of the decision to 
be made. For instance, it is pos- 
sible to determine with a great de- 
gree of accuracy, say, the height of 
the tower of Westminster Cathe- 
dral; but the solution of this prob- 
lem is not likely to influence any- 
one’s life to a serious extent. On 
the other hand, we are all called 
upon as citizens to record our votes 
upon occasion; and yet, with all the 
facts before them, patriotic and in- 
telligent persons are found to be ar- 
rayed against one another in at 
least three antagonistic parties. In 
the matter of religion, the most im- 
portant of all, the state of things, as 
we all know, is still worse. 

And yet, have I not given away 
an important part of my case by 
using the words, “with all the facts 
before them”? 

Two men were playing chess. 
One checkmated the other by a 
movement of his queen. The loser 
irritably said, “I never saw that 
queen of yours.” “Excuse me,” 
said the winner, “you did see it.” 
This, of course, annoyed the loser 
still more—but the unperturbed 
winner replaced the pieces as they 
were, and calmly asked, “Did you 
see your king?” “Yes, I suppose |! 
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did.” “Can you look at your king 
without seeing my queen?” “Well, 
no, I can’t.” “You meant you 
didn’t notice my queen; that’s quite 
another matter,” concluded the ex- 
asperating winner. 

As William James points out in 
his textbook of psychology, every 
day and every moment experiences 
are raining in upon us, and if we 
were to pay attention to all of them, 
we should go mad; we make an un- 
conscious selection of those we will 
attend to, and no two persons make 
the same selection. We have all 
heard of extreme cases, such as that 
of Shelley, who, when left alone for 
a whole day, refused to admit in the 
evening that he had eaten nothing, 
until confronted with the plate of 
untasted food; he had been think- 
ing of Shelleyan things, and was in- 
accessible to hunger. I have known 
an extremely stout mathematician 
to fill a bath completely full with 
water, step in, and be surprised at 
the inevitable result—his mind be- 
ing preoccupied by a problem in 
hydrostatics! So I think we may 
fairly maintain that we never have 
“all the facts before us”—we have 
only those before us which our 
nature and circumstances have pre- 
disposed ‘us to attend to. 

Then, again, in many cases we 
have to decide what are really facts. 
Because some one tells us some- 
thing, or because it’s written in a 
newspaper or a book, it doesn’t fol- 
low that it’s true. Are we to follow 
up each statement with a demand 
for unimpeachable evidence? Again, 
as in the case of attention, human 
nature makes short work of such 
demands, and I believe if we are 
honest, we shall admit that we 
generally accept or reject state- 
ments of fact in accordance with 
general impressions which we al- 
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ready have, and which therefore 


‘ would appear not to be based on 


facts at all. 

For instance, towards the end of 
the War, there was a statement go- 
ing about that the Germans made a 
practice of extracting the fat from 
the bodies of their own dead sol- 
diers, to feed their starving pigs. 
On hearing this, one person would 
say, “There now, doesn’t that show 
what brutes they are!” while an- 
other would exclaim, “What a cruel 
lie! Of course they don’t!” Almost 
certainly neither would engage in 
a laborious investigation as to the 
truth or falsehood of the report; 
life isn’t long enough! 

I don’t mean to say that facts 
and arguments make no impres- 
sion; they impress us tremendously 
—after we have made up our minds. 
It may be worth while to take a 
particular case in some little detail 
as anexample. In my youth I came 
across skeptics and agnostics, and 
read such books as the Life of Jesus 
of Strauss and of Renan, and Hux- 
ley’s controversial contributions to 
the magazines. I remember at a 
particular moment saying to my- 
self, “Now I see clearly that Jesus 
was just a man—and having seen 
it, I can never unsee it again.” Of 
course, I was quite right, except for 
the limitation; up to that time I had 
not realized Him as either Man or 
God, but merely as a Subject-talked- 
about-in-church, and I had now at 
least seen half of the truth, and 
could never unsee it. 

But the other half—the argu- 
ments for it couldn’t get home to 
me—I was not yet ready for them. 
If I had been confronted with “Be- 
fore Abraham was, I am,” I should 
probably have said that according 
to some author I had been reading, 
St. John’s Gospel was written cen- 
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turies after the events it records, 
and was quite unreliable—and so 
on. 

But now that I believe in Our 
Lord’s Divinity with the rest of the 
teaching of the Church, I can see 
plenty of arguments drawn from 
the Bible, and those which most 
impress me are of a more indirect 
kind. For instance, many a great 
man has had occasion to mourn the 
behavior of his country or his city, 
but which of them would take up 
the attitude implied in the words 
to Jerusalem, “How often would I 
have gathered together thy children, 
as the hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings!” Again, when 
Pilate said, “Knowest thou not that 
I have power to crucify Thee, and I 
have power to release Thee?” and 
Jesus answered, “Thou shouldst not 
have any power against Me, unless 
it were given thee from above. 
Therefore he that hath delivered 
Me to thee hath the greater sin,” it 
now occurs to me that the Roman 
governor himself must have per- 
ceived confusedly that there was 
something superhuman about a 
prisoner who was less interested in 
his own fate than in the fair appor- 
tionment of guilt between him 
(Pilate) and the high priest, the 
freer agent. But it only occurs to 
me because I believe already! 

I suppose in each convert’s case 
there are details too intimate to be 
made public, but one can trace the 
general course of events. With me 
the process was extremely slow. I 
remember once putting a rosebud 
into a narrow glass filled with 
water, and standing it on a little 
table by my bedside at night. Early 
in the morning I was awakened by 
the sound of shivering glass, and 
found the fragments, the rose, and 
the water on the floor. All through 
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the night the bud had been opening, 
and the water-level sinking, and 
when the center of gravity had been 
raised exactly enough, the whole 
had toppled over in obedience to 
natural laws. So it is with conver- 
sion—but some plants suck up 
water much faster than others, and 
the rate is not uniform—it depends 
on all sorts of conditions. 

These are some of the factors of 
which I am conscious. All along, 
the tremendous force of the prayers 
of a Catholic who loved me. Then, 
the influence of occasional attend- 
ance, with her, at services in Cath- 
olic churches, especially one poor 
little one in Wales, a mere room in 
a house, with a simple, humble, de- 
voted priest. A moment of great 
distress, brought about by my own 
fault, which carried with it the sud- 
den impulse to turn to Our Lady for 
help; the happy bewilderment pro- 
duced by a prompt and generous 
response. And then, eighteen years 
more wandering in the wilderness, 
apparently without progress, but 
latterly with a rapidly growing real- 
ization that something was wrong, 
and ultimately with a real consid- 
eration of the claims of the Church 
—and when that stage comes, the 
end is at hand. 

At one point, there was a Cath- 
olic convert who thought it her duty 
to try to hurry me up. I wish she 
had succeeded, but she tried the 
method of argument, and though I 
enjoy arguing about many things, 
it had absolutely no effect on me in 
this matter. I was by this time a 
fairly orthodox Anglican, and she 
said, “You really must consider 
things; for instance, there are either 
seven Sacraments or two—which is 
it?” Well, I could make no answer 
—I wasn’t even prepared to admit 
that there were either seven or two 
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—I thought it depended on what 
exactly you meant by a Sacrament 
—and so on. 

Two points cannot be neglected 
in dealing with conversion to the 
Catholic Church—first, that any 
prejudices in the mind must be re- 
moved, and, secondly, that there 
must be a state of dissatisfaction 
with the church, or no-church, in 
which one finds oneself. 

With regard to the first point: 
After my conversion, an intimate 
friend said to me, “What I don’t 
like is the thought that you’ve given 
up your own will, and whatever 
they tell you, you'll have to do, 
however wicked you may know it 
to be.” I could only assure her 
that I wouldn’t, that “they” hadn’t 
told me to do anything wicked yet, 
and I promised, when “they” did, 
to let her know at once. “Then,” 
she went on, “you can do all sorts 


of wrong things, and you’ve only to 
go and confess them to a priest, and 


then you think it’s all right.” To 
this I replied that if we were all so 
keen on doing wrong things, she 
had equal opportunities with me, 
and needn’t even tell the priest; but 
I don’t think I made the smallest 
impression on her. 

This kind of prejudice I never 
remember entertaining—but I cer- 
tainly was inclined to associate the 
Catholic Church with narrowness 
and resistance to progress. There 
must have been a distinct forward 
step in my long pilgrimage when I 
heard a Catholic preacher speak 
with tears in his eyes of Milton’s 
blindness, calling him “our own 
great poet”; and many steps when 
I learned to know another, who is 
identified with every effort in a for- 
ward direction. 

Then I suppose most people have 
difficulties about some particular 
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doctrine of the Catholic Church; in 
my case (and I fancy in a good 
many others) it was that of Eternal 
Punishment. It didn’t seem to help 
me to be told that it was a necessary 
consequence of free will; one was 
inclined to think that in that case 
free will was a bad arrangement. 
The person who really did help me 
was Dante, who writes over the 
gates of Hell 


“Fecemi la divina potestate, 
La somma Sapienza, ed il primo 
Amore.” 


One can’t cavil at any doings of 
il primo Amore; and if one can’t 
even understand the theory of rela- 
tivity (which some people can), one 
need not be’astonished that nobody 
can fathom some of the other deal- 
ings of la somma Sapienza. 

Incidentally, I suppose this same 
doctrine is really part of the teach- 
ing of the Anglican Church; but I 
never heard it insisted on, and 
many clergymen do their best to ex- 
plain it away. 

With regard to the second point, 
I may say that, like so many others, 
I called myself a Catholic long be- 
fore I was one. For long I was very 
well satisfied with that standpoint, 
and when I noticed inconsistencies 
(which one could hardly fail to do), 
I said to myself that it was the same 
everywhere and you couldn’t expect 
anything else. As to the diversities 
of religious ceremony and the recal- 
citrant attitude towards authority 
in the Church of England, I found 
it rather interesting and amusing, 
and it is evidently age which has 
altered my temperament. It fre- 
quently happens now, especially 
abroad, that I don’t understand ex- 
actly what the priest is doing in 
some ceremony; but if I begin to 





wonder, “Why is he doing it?” at 
least I xnow that part of the answer 
is, “Because he ought to do it—be- 
cause he’s been told to do it—be- 
cause he’d get into trouble with his 
Bishop if he didn’t do it.” Where- 
as in my Anglican days, in similar 
circumstances, it would have been 
at least a probable explanation to 
say, “Because he oughtn’t to do it— 
because he’s been told not to—be- 
cause he’ll get into trouble with his 
Bishop for doing it.” So exciting! 
I thought then; well, well, it seems 
to me now that the humdrum way 
is the best. 

Towards the end I was seized 
with a great—perhaps excessive— 
horror of “High-Church goings-on.” 
I heard from others of much more 
extreme cases than any I had met 
with personally, and felt disposed 
to agree with a Protestant lecturer 
I once heard, who asked his audi- 
ence, “ "Oose work are they doin’? 
They're a-doin’ the work of the 
Church of Rowm. And ’oose pye 
are they tykin’? They’re a-tykin’ 
the pye of the Church of England!” 
I am sure most of these people have 
no sort of intention of deceiving or 
cheating others; but one shudders 
the more at thinking that the deceit 
starts at the center of their own 
being. 

When I had almost made up my 
mind, I wrote to the priest who was 
waiting to give the great welcome 
of the Church to the eleventh-hour 
laborer, and told him, in an attempt 
to clear my own mind, what, as it 
seemed, were the features in that 
Church which appealed to me. I 
said: 

1. It’s so inconvenient. 

2. It’s so unpatriotic. 

3. It’s so antiquated. 

That seemed to need a little ex- 
planation, so I amplified. 
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It’s so inconvenient because it 
will make me confess my sins, and 
remember when it’s Friday, and so 
on. 

It’s so unpatriotic as not to be- 
long to any country in particular, 
but to all countries. 

And it’s so antiquated as to go 
on believing the same old things, 
when everybody else has seen 
through them long ago. 

It may seem to some that these 
statements deserved some such an- 
swer as this: “It is not quite clear 
what you are driving at, but your 
way of putting things is flippant 
and in bad taste.” I dare say they 
did deserve it, but what I received 
was something quite different. The 
wise priest saw that the Spirit 
(breathing where He will) was 
teaching me to say the Credo; that 
my words about the Church meant: 

1. It’s Holy. 

2. It’s Catholic. 

3. It’s Apostolic. 

And he added that behind all that 
I was evidently assuming the great 
truth that it is One. 

I had been absolutely uncon- 
scious of having the Notes of the 
Church, and actually in the right 
order! 

A great chord those notes make, 
with the bass note of Oneness! 

The Church is Holy. Not for her 
to truckle to our laziness, sensuous 
desires, and materialism; she offers 
no Pleasant Sunday Afternoons, 
with solos by Miss Somebody, no 
late rising and non-fasting Com- 
munions, no easy dismissal of past 
sins from the mind, no divorce fa- 
cilities; she sees into the depths of 
our souls, where the image of God 
is yet stamped, and her trumpet 
call reaches our true selves, which 
long for love, for sacrifice, for serv- 


ice, for strength— 
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“To scorn delights, and live labor- 
ious days.” 


The Church is Catholic. Not for 
her the boundaries, of geography, 
of race, or of language, which sepa- 
rate one nation from another. In 
her the League of Nations has long 
since been accomplished. 


“And seeming-solid walls of use 
Open and flow.” 


Yet she has a warfare. But her 
wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood (poor flesh and blood, so 
sorely tried) and she recognizes no 
“Enemy Nations” but the spirits of 
wickedness in the high places—the 
higher the better—she knows not 
fear. 

The Church is Apostolic. Not for 
her the thoughtless contentment 
with the catchwords of a swiftly 
passing age. Down nineteen cen- 
tury-long steps of the great stair- 
case of time she has carried the 
great message intrusted to her, and 
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we who stand on the twentieth re- 
ceive the same as did St. Timothy, 
standing on the first. The keys de- 
livered to Peter have passed from 
hand to faithful hand. The memory 
of the earliest martyrs is recalled 
along with the Great Sacrifice. 

And this quality of sameness is 
not only consistent with growth— 
growth is essential to it. If a branch 
of a tree grows, it remains the same 
—the wood, the bast, the bark, the 
sap, the leaves and flowers in their 
season, are just as before—but if it 
is injured and dies, it ceases to 
grow, and soon it is no longer the 
same—the sap dries up, the leaves 
and flowers turn dry and brown, 
insects and fungi attack the very 
wood. The sameness of tae Church 
is not monotony—there is no ele- 
ment of ennui in it. 

Such were some of the thoughts 
behind words which, as I admit, 
may have been open to criticism. 
When I myself saw their implica- 
tions, there was no more to be said. 
The next step was action. 








THE MAN WHO TOLD STORIES. 


By P. J. O’Connor Durry. 


IX. THE WoMAN OF THE SEA. 


VER by Carrigard, where the 

sea comes storming in amongst 
the spiked rocks, there lived once a 
woman named Shiela Joyce, who 
had one son, and she that proud of 
him, she saw him greater and finer 
than all the heroes of the world. 
Donoch MacLoughlin knew Shi 
Joyce and the son very well. Whén 
he was a young man, he had spent 
many an evening along the rugged 
shore, and had gone out an odd 
time in one of the little boats that 
you can still see cradled where the 
harbor curves inland between the 
broken cliffs. 

If you went over to Carrigard in 
those days, you were sure to see the 
Big Woman, as Shiela was called. 
You would most likely see her on 
the beach, pacing slowly up and 
down, like one that was a guardian 
of the sea, with a look upon her 
face that fixed your eye at once, 
and made you think about herself, 
and her past and her future. The 
first time Donoch MacLoughlin saw 
her she was down amongst the fish- 
ing boats, with the wet nets tangled 
about her feet, and she handling 
the fresh fish, delving amongst 
them contentedly, like a child ad- 
miring the silver-bright lights on 
their sides, and the green sheen of 
their scaly backs. Donoch did not 
know who she was then, except 
that she was a big and uncommon 
woman, with a touch of mystery in 
the dusky face bent above the fish. 
And when he drew near the laden 


black boats, he said to her: “God 
save you, good woman! ‘Tis the 
fine catch the Carrigard boats 
made.” 

“God and Mary to yourself,” said 
she in a loud voice, without lifting 
her eyes to him, she was that busy 
fingering the piled mackerel. “But 
Heber Joyce’s boat hasn’t come 
home to me with its weighty har- 
vest.” 

“And why is that, now?” Donoch 
asked with some concern, as he 
looked towards the other craft in 
which men and women were labor- 
ing, sorting fish, and filling boxes 
and barrels. 

“Heber Joyce is a son of the sea,” 
said the Big Woman. “There is 
one in the depths of the waters that 
remembers Heber Joyce. And 
there, the tide is at the full, and 
Heber’s boat to the gunwale in it, 
with a great abundance of fish 
that hid Heber’s nets and almost 
broke them, there came such a 
shoal to him.” Her great voice was 
like the voice of the sea exulting. 

“That is good news, surely,” said 
Donoch, who had by this time per- 
ceived Heber Joyce’s boat toiling in, 
with another of lighter draft beside 
it. “But that was the queer word 
you spoke, achara, about the one in 
the depths o’ the sea that remem- 
bers Heber Joyce. It is not myself 
that understands it entirely, good 
woman.” 

At that she gave him a long, 
sharp, considering look, which 
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quickened Donoch’s pulse, he knew 
not why, and it seemed to him that 
the mystery deepened upon her 
face, and shadowed it as clouds 
shadow the face of the sea. And 
beneath that outer strangeness of 
her countenance there was, he 
thought, a nature akin to the sea, 
big and strong, and swelling at 
times to the fury of tempest; deep 
and quiet and dusky with the gloom 
that moves in the caverns under the 
restless brightness of the billows far 
above them. She scanned him in 
silence, and Donoch’s eyes clashed 
with hers, and conquered them. 
For he could see how she shrank a 
little from him, as if she knew that 
he had the power to see a good 
share of the veiled things that made 
her what she was. A softness came 


into her face, which was lit for a 
moment as a ruffled sea is lit 
through a rift in breaking clouds. 


She said to him like a friend, but 
shrewdly, and with a touch of the 
rival in her powerful way of speak- 
ing: 

“There is the appearance of a 
mountainy man upon you. It is 
likely that you buy and sell a hand- 
ful of sheep in the summertime and 
till an acre or two. But there’s 
more than that to you. It is a 
puzzle to me—some strangeness, 
maybe, of some strange little corner 
of the mountains.” 

“The mountains are as strong as 
the sea,” said Donoch, his pride stir- 
ring and the grandeur of the hills 
uplifting him. 

“I will not raise any dispute over 
the head of that with you,” replied 
the Big Woman; “you said it was a 
queer word I spoke, but what way 
would you want me to say it, so 
that yourself would understand me 
out and out?” 

“Who is it that remembers Heber 


Joyce from the depths o’ the 
waters?” Donoch asked straightly. 

“I bore two strong sons,” an- 
swered she; “Heber is one of them, 
and the second sailed out to Hi 
Breasail—and Hi Bresail is not on 
the mountains. And the waters are 
holy to me, and the waters are 
a 

A big white gull came circling to 
thieve a fish from the glistening 
heaps, and she struck at it with her 
hand. Other gulls were busy 
around the men and women who 
chattered over their task in Friel 
MacNamara’s boat; but this big 
white gull was alone. It swooped 
again, perched a moment on the 
edge of a barrel, and then, rising 
suddenly, dived at a fish which had 
slid somewhat apart. But the 
minder of the boat was a little 
speedier than the bird. Denied its 
plunder, it wheeled upwards with 
a cry that rang angrily, like a male- 
diction coming from above their 
heads. The Big Woman frowned. 

“It would rob from Jarlath’s boat, 
the greedy rogue, and Jarlath’s 
Gilda is to be the richest woman in 
Carrigard when Heber Joyce mar- 
ries her. Only for its sharp beak 
I could be going down to give Heber 
a hand with the boat. Why, but 
you go down yourself, my good 
man?” she said, a trifle impatiently, 
as she watched the boat, which was 
now coming cautiously alongside 
the rude-builded pier. 

The two of them were looking to- 
wards the pierhead, where the men 
were in trouble with the boat, which 
had grounded, and listed a point or 
two to larboard. Donoch felt that 
he would be of little assistance to 
the fishers, but he was not unwill- 
ing to be useful. 

“Go down to them yourself, good 
woman,” he advised. “I'll stay here 
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and keep an eye on the fish for 
you.” 

At that moment the big gull 
glided in silently from behind 
Shiela Joyce. 

“If yourself wasn’t a mountainy 
shepherd—” she was saying, when 
she saw the bird in its sweeping 
flight. 

It pounced. It secured the fish. 
And then Donoch saw the Big 
Woman’s hand with the stave of a 
barrel in it. He heard a thud and 
a low cry. Then, and it seemed to 
be all in one breath, the white gull 
was dying beside a torn fish. And 
the woman’s face was dark with the 
stormy darkness which Donoch had 
often remarked on the face of an 
angered sea. 

At that moment a younger woman 
came running across the shingle 
from one of the white cabins on the 
foreshore. 

“Shiela Joyce! Shiela Joyce!” 
she cried in dismay, “you have 
killed the bird with that blow! God 
between us and harm, but you’re 
after doing a dreadful thing!” 

“Your father bid me mind the 
boat, Gilda MacRory, and do you 
think I would let a big white gull 
pilfer a fish from the catch? Jar- 
lath MacRory will never be the 
poorer for any trust he puts in my- 
self.” 

The Big Woman stooped to the 
stricken bird, which was still 
twitching where it lay. Donoch 
looked closely at the young woman 
who was so much concerned for the 
white sea gull. He knew her now 
to be Jarlath’s Gilda, of whom 
Shiela Joyce had spoken. She was 
not comely to see. Her face was 
bleak, and her glance had no great 
intelligence or courage or sweetness 
in it. All she had to offer a per- 
son’s eye was a loose bony figure 
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well scored with hard work, and a 
fine head of brown hair blowing 
about small ears with rings in them. 
You would know, some way, that 
she was neither one thing nor the 
other—neither a lover of the sea 
nor a lover of the mountains. 

She was frightened by the death 
of the gull at Shiela Joyce’s hand. 
She said that it would bring curses 
and evil upon Shiela and them all. 
She lifted the bird, and sat for a 
time with it, trying to restore it to 
life, but it died in her lap. 

Donoch saw that she was only a 
superstitious, poor creature, uneasy 
about herself, and without any sym- 
pathy for the bird. He disliked super- 
stitious, fearsome people like this 
Gilda MacRory. It was people with 
the fine spiritual regard for both 
the seen thing and the unseen that 
Donoch loved—the people with the 
imagination that would make them 
suffer even with a dying gull, and 
share the grandeur of their vision 
with those who had none. He won- 
dered greatly why Shiela Joyce was 
thinking of Gilda, and Jarlath’s 
store of riches,—until he realized 
that the mother was most likely 
thinking of her son. 

The more he meditated, however, 
the more clearly did the bleak, bony 
figure of Jarlath’s Gilda stand forth 
in his memory, and the more surely 
did the image of Shiela Joyce fade 
away from him, as if fading into 
the gray distances of the sea. And 
the sea gull, not the slaying of it, 
began to appear a greatly signif- 
icant thing, until at last he saw it 
as a white messenger come in from 
Hi Breasail with tidings of he knew 
not what. 

As he went down towards Heber 
Joyce’s boat, which the fishermen 
had now righted and made fast, 
Shiela Joyce touched him on the el- 
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bow and spoke to him with a new, 
troubled solemnity that touched 
him deeply. 

“You are the man who could tell 
me if Jarlath’s Gilda is the right 
woman for Heber Joyce,” she said. 
“Jarlath has the money, but the 
daughter has not the spirit or the 
blood that suits the sea. She will 
have the money to be sure, but will 
she have the strength of strong 
women? Yourself saw the shivers 
and whimpers of her over the bird 
that an evil rage killed on me. You 
looked at Gilda, and I knew by your 
face that you could see the fear in 
her heart.” 

“Why was the fear on her?” Don- 
och inquired. 

“Because it was a dreadful thing. 
I know it well. The anger threshed 
through me like the threshing of 
the sea. I surely deserve the doom 


that is likely to come upon me be- 


cause I killed the white bird. But 
Iam not afraid. The salt of the sea 
is in my blood. Let the sea punish 
myself that offended, and I will be 
content enough. But you have not 
advised me about the girl,” she re- 
minded him, and paused like one 
who expected full counsel. 

“When I see your son—when I 
know Heber Joyce, I will advise 
you,” said Donoch. 

At the word she wheeled from 
him and strode down to Heber’s 
boat, where the men were knee-deep 
in shining fish. 

“Heber Joyce, my blessing on 
you!” she cried, “my blessing on 
your strong arms, on your boat and 
your nets! Welcome home, son. 
Come to me for a little while and 
rest yourself. There is a good man 
here who would like to see you.” 

Donoch noticed how promptly and 
cheerfully came the son. Through 
the group of men and women that 
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had turned to gaze curiously at 
himself, Donoch saw him spring 
like a young Cuchullain, splendid in 
his young might; and splendid in 
the soul of him, too, as he could 
plainly see when he drew near. He 
was not much like Shiela in the 
face. 

“This is Heber Joyce, my good 
man,” said the mother. “He is the 
boy that will be marrying Jarlath’s 
Gilda.” : 

Watching the fisherman, who had 
an appearance of the hill folk, Don- 
och saw a shadow flit over his face 
at mention of the marrying, but he 
shook himself, as if to free himself 
from an oppression, and said, as he 
looked at his outspread hands: 

“Muise, any time at all now, 
woman dear. There’s a haul in the 
boat would marry me to the doctor’s 
daughter this minute. [I’m a very 
rich man”—his smile broke sunnily 
over his brown, wholesome face— 
“[’'m a very rich man, and Jarlath 
MacRory’s wallet won’t be ashamed 
0’ mine, or my wallet too conceity 
for his.” 

The Big Woman was going to say 
a word with reproof in it, but Jar- 
lath’s Gilda raced towards them, 
and her face was so changed that 
Donoch scarcely knew her. It was 
plain that the very sight of Heber 
Joyce was a rapture to her, and that 
she would die if she could not 
marry him. Donoch judged her 
beautiful at that moment, but when 
she told of the bird which had been 
slain by the Big Woman, he saw 
again the cloud that made a twilight 
on Heber Joyce’s face. By and by 
he spoke to the Big Woman alone. 

“I’m only a mountainy-man,” he 
said. “’Tis maybe not for myself 
to judge the people o’ the sea, or to 
give counsel to a remarkable woman 
like yourself. But Ill tell you what 
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I will do: Pll bring all the wonder 
and glory o’ the world into Heber 
Joyce’s heart for you, and teach 
him, forby, that gold isn’t as rare 
and finely colored as you think it 
is.” 

“Oh, you foolish mountainy man!” 
billowed the Big Woman’s voice. 
“Sure I would scatter all the poor 
gold of the world into the sea only 
for the queer ways of men and 
women that live upon gold, and the 
power of gold. More betoken, it 
would be the pitiful gift to offer the 
spirits of the sea. It is always of 
this Heber I am thinking, who will 
have to live amongst common men. 
How are you going to bring all the 
wonder and glory of the world to 
Heber?” 

“Leave that to the mountainy 
men,” said Donoch, startling her 
with the words, he knew not why. 

He went away from her then. 


But when he had gone perhaps a 
quarter of a mile, he heard a voice 
behind him, and, turning, saw the 
Big Woman standing at the edge of 
the cliffs quite near him. Against 
her bosom she bore the dead sea 


gull. Tall and still, like a great 
statue against the sky and the shift- 
ing waters, she stood there, clasp- 
ing the bird and waiting for him 
to come up to her. When he 
reached her side, she could scarcely 
speak. 

“It was so white—it was so 
shapely—and seeing it lying upon 
the rocks, so beautiful and it dead, 
it drew me to it, and I lifted it in 
my hand—in this right hand that 
took its life away. And look,” she 
said solemnly, “look at it very 
sharply, with your eyes that can 
see maybe more than my own can 
see. For it is like a beautiful white 
bird that would be a changeling, 
and likely sent to me as a messenger 
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with good tidings from Hi Breasail. 
Look at it, and tell me.” 

Donoch did not look at it, but 
with a pang at his heart he con- 
templated the deepened mystery of 
Shiela Joyce’s face, and although 
he saw in it the first omen of the 
awful thing she was yet destined 
to do, he told her the truth—that a 
thought like hers had come to his 
mind a little time before. . . . 

Donoch MacLoughlin grew fonder 
of the road to Carrigard. For in 
Carrigard lived Shiela Joyce, who 
was surely a remarkable woman. 
She was fully six feet in height, and 
had a voice of such power that 
neighbors used to say her lungs 
were like caves in the cliffs, re- 
sounding with echoes. She was a 
sailor’s daughter, with a great pride 
in all the men of Carrigard who had 
gone down to the sea in ships. In 
her veins was the brine of the sea; 
the wildness of it in her speech and 
in the dark face that put you in 
mind of Spaniards wrecked long 
ago upon that toothed coast. She 
loved the sea as a woman loves her 
dear kin. Her heart was in the 
beauty of its waters. In calm or 
storm she praised the sea with a 
loyalty that had no dread in it. 
Men of her name and race had been 
broken upon the sea, tombed in its 
engulfing deeps; because of that, it 
was dearer to her and more sacred. 
Folk kneel by the clay that urns 
their loved dead; Shiela Joyce 
kneeled by the waters that whis- 
pered of them they shrouded. And 
there came a time when she saw 
upon the sea a figure that beckoned, 
and heard in its music the voice of 
one who called her to his arms. Hi 
Breasail shone, then, more beauti- 
ful and golden in the west—Hi 
Breasail on whose shores her eyes 
had often feasted, whence a white, 
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white bird had come, she was sure, 
with its message from one who 
bided for ever there. And she had 
killed the snowy messenger of 
Flannan Joyce with the stave of a 
broken fish-barrel. .. . 

Donoch MacLoughlin could never 
wholly understand the Big Woman. 
She was always eluding him; that 
was one reason why he came so 
often at that time to Carrigard, leav- 
ing Nora’s Seanach at home in 
charge of the sheep. He was con- 
stantly thinking that the woman of 
the sea, as he named her, would 
fade into the mists of the sea on 
him, if he stayed too long in Lish- 
beg. Heber Joyce and Jarlath’s 
Gilda were fixed, sure, and living in 
the village of Carrigard; but the 
Big Woman, who lived there, too, 
greater than any of the rest of them, 
was never in his memory like any- 


thing but a phantom of the sea. 
She was so different from Heber 
in many ways that you would think 


he was not her son at all. She was 
so unlike the neighbors, he used to 
have a notion she did not belong to 
Carrigard, and might at any time 
journey away from it. So he would 
often hasten to the shore, fearing 
she might be vanished—and would 
find her there, as real as himself, 
and she knitting a gansey for 
Heber, perhaps while she com- 
muned with the sea. 

It was little Donoch thought, 
when he brought Lirith O’Brien to 
Carrigard, that he was doing a deed 
which would very surely set that 
gray woman in his recollection, so 
that she became a greater reality to 
him than any of her neighbors, very 
true to herself, but not true to 
Heber. 

Lirith O’Brien was a girl of 
twenty-five whose good qualities 
Donoch declared only a great poet 
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couid suitably praise. A score of 
men had sought her in marriage, 
and she had refused them all, say- 
ing that the man for her choosing 
had not yet come, but would cer- 
tainly come, with fine-thewed no- 
bility and heroism, and a body and 
soul worthy of what heaven had 
given herself. Judging Lirith 
acutely, Donoch knew that she 
would love Heber Joyce with a ma- 
jestic, gentle unselfishness which 
only Heber’s stainless, heroic loving 
could equal. He knew by this time 
the outer and inner magnificence of 
the man called Heber Joyce. But 
he had not fathomed the complete 
mystery of Shiela; had never 
guessed the beacons that burned 
upon the sea for her eyes, as lights 
sometimes shine upon the shore for 
homing ships. 

Heber Joyce met Lirith O’Brien. 
Donoch saw the meeting. It was 
like the meeting of Diarmaid and 
Grania. It was the kingliness of 
the sea and the queenliness of the 
hills kindling to a loving of each 
other that dazzled you with its 
white glowing. Donoch was a joy- 
ous man that day. Donoch sang 
bright songs of loveliness until the 
black hate of Jarlath’s Gilda swept 
upon him like a plague wrought of 
a bitter little witch’s evil spell. He 
would have risen above that; but 
the fury of the Big Woman broke 
upon the three of them like a fury 
of the sea, scornful and baleful, 
sweeping away all tenderness for 
friend or lover. Donoch was for a 
time overwhelmed and downcast. 

For Heber Joyce, in his loving of 
Lirith O’Brien, had turned from the 
sea. The Big Woman saw her as 
an enemy, a creature whose mother 
had been bred in the smoke of the 
little town, whose father had spent 
his brief days huckstering with 
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sheep behind the mountains. Jar- 
lath’s Gilda was better than that; 
the daughter of a man of the sea, 
with gold to buy a boat which might 
sail to Hi Breasail; while Lirith had 
nothing but Lirith, whose children 
might be turning their backs on the 
sea, taking after one of the mother’s 
people that were penned like black 
sheep in the little narrow ways of 
the town. And the Big Woman, 
cursing Lirith, besought the waters 
of the sea to close over them all for 
this treachery to itself. 

Then, rising out of his melan- 
choly, Donoch spoke his last word 
to the Big Woman: 

“Lirith is a daughter of the 
mountains!” he cried; “she is a 
child o’ the royal hills, and well fit 
to mate with a son o’ the sea!” 

And the Big Woman, tempestu- 
ous and cold, said in her great 
voice: 

“He is not my son! 


Not my son 
is Heber Joyce, but a foundling 
brought down from the hills to me, 
when Flannan sought Hi Breasail! 
And I tried to see him a son of my 


own—a son of the sea... . 

Darkly she went nearer to the 
flowing tide, and peered across the 
waste of white-crested waters. And 
triumph surged a space in Donoch’s 
bosom—triumph that swept aside 
astonishment. 

“A son o’ the hills,” he thought. 
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“A son o’ the hills, and a conqueror 
o’ the sea... .” 

That evening Donoch stood alone 
on a hill near the shore. Happen- 
ing to look seaward, he descried two 
shawled women pushing out a boat 
from Carrigard pier. When they 
had launched the boat, they entered 
it, and, setting a sail, went quickly 
westward, for a strong wind blew 
offshore. And one of the women 
was very tall, the other of but the 
common height. He watched the 
boat until it vanished from view, 
like a thing swallowed in the fire- 
shot waters. Then he descended 
from the hill. The evening was 
cold, the red west full of storm. He 
turned toward Lishbeg, and pass- 
ing the spot where the Big Woman 
had buried the white sea gull, he 
found that the grave had been 
opened, and the dead bird removed 
from it. He was not surprised. 

So did Shiela Joyce, in her old 
age, disappear utterly from Carri- 
gard, as if she had been spirited 
away by an awful magician, taking 
Jarlath’s Gilda with her to a doom 
that no man knew, but which many 
guessed. With his mind upon the 
tale of Hi Breasail, Donoch Mac- 
Loughlin recalled a word or two of 
Shiela Joyce’s: 

“The sea is holy to me,” she had 
said; “the sea is holy to me. ... 
Its waters are kind... .” 








OPAL. 
By BENJAMIN FRANCIS MUSSER. 


MystTERI0ovs splendor veiled in cloudy stone, 
Like some awaking chrysalis, or lone 
Promethean fire in an earthy snare, 
The sun god gleaming through a hazy air; 
Entombed, a living flame! 
And whence you came?— 
Felled from a rock opaque by delvers brown? 
Stained with the soil of earth? Or came you down 
In full resplendent silica, in this 
Cradling the spectrum, bearing the iris? 
Whether the bearer or the borne are you, 
A milky drop by which translucence grew, 
Or but a stone to hew, 


Adown your opaline depth this much I see: 
How like unto the human mystery! 


How like the soul, concealed, yet through its veil 
Breaking in light on visage! When he fail 
Here on his mundane journey, still within 
Glows the celestial flame, that dross and sin 
Not victors shall be but be burned away, 
Pierced by the iridescence of that ray. 

And in the life ideal, 
When evening come and human shell be cleft 
To loose the truer being, naught be left 
Save the white frame; the chrysalis takes wing, 
Glistening! gleaming! an immortal thing! 
A soul! And, like a Pentecostal tongue 
Of flame reversed, atop the stars is flung 

Up to the empyreal. 
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By THE EpiTor. 


(The following article is the fourth of a series of lectures on “Champions of Unbelief,” 
now being delivered in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle (Paulist Fathers), New York City, 
by the Editor of Tue Carnoric Wortp. The concluding lecture, which will appear in the next 
issue of this magazine, will be “To Believe or Not To Believe?’’) 


N the New York Times of April 

17, 1882, is a short pen picture 
of Bob Ingersoll and of his audi- 
ence: “His face is older,” says the 
reporter, “and his form a little 
more portly than at his last appear- 
ance, but he is still full of mirth, of 
cutting sarcasm, and of what Mr. 
Talmage calls blasphemy,—in a 
word, of Ingersollism. He spoke 
for more than three hours, main- 


taining himself at a high pitch of 
oratorical effort, making physical 
and mental exertions that would 
have been impossible for any man 
not in the full vigor of health and 


the prime of life. His audience, 
which filled nearly every seat in the 
Academy of Music, was kept alter- 
nating between shouts of laughter 
and bursts of applause. The audi- 
tors were all well dressed, all ev- 
idently respectable people, and 
nearly all, judging from the way 
they applauded the most unortho- 
dox sentiments, believers in no set- 
tled religious faith.” 

There still remains a legend that 
Ingersoll was not only eloquent 
but learned. Those who wish to 
live and die in that tradition would 
do well not to read the Complete 
Lectures. A critic, contemporary 
with Ingersoll, protested that his 
speeches were filled with “glitter, 
sophistry, verbal legerdemain,” 
and that instead of true “eloquence” 


he had only “a ready tongue, a 
grotesque imagination, and an all- 
pervading egotism.” That cata- 
logue sins only by omission. One 
must add to the list, vulgarity, a 
habit of vituperation, and a con- 
stant indulgence in claptrap. The 
vulgarity is ubiquitous. For exam- 
ple: “Eminent historians” (“cut- 
ting sarcasm,” no doubt) “say that 
Nero was in the habit of vomiting 
frogs. When I read that, I said 
some of the croakers of the present 
day would be better for such a 
vomit.” 

“When a minister told me that 
the Bible was the cause of all ad- 
vancement, I answered that the 
cause of all advancement was plug 
hats and suspenders.” (Add sub- 
tle repartee!) 

“No, I don’t believe that the 
whale swallowed Jonah, but if 
Jonah had a mouth as large as Dr. 
Talmage’s, I am ready to believe 
that Jonah swallowed the whale.” 

These and a_ thousand other 
equally vulgar remarks are what 
kept the “well-dressed” and “respec- 
table” audiences of 1882 alternating 
between shouts of laughter and 
bursts of applause. The cultural 
level of such audiences may readily 
be estimated. We may remember, 
as a help to our judgment of their 
intellectual standing, that the °70’s 
and the ’80’s of the last century 
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were the heyday of Barnum, and 
that the great showman, wise in his 
generation, had equal success 
whether he presented, to the vora- 
cious American public, Jenny Lind 
or the Wild Man of Borneo. From 
Barnum’s Museum to the Academy 
of Music was only a step, and they 
that had gaped at Jo-Jo, the dog- 
faced man, were doubtless the 
same as those who roared with 
laughter at the joke about Dr. Tal- 
mage’s mouth or Nero’s vomit of 
frogs. 

One of Ingersoll’s favorite ora- 
torical devices was to call his op- 
ponents liars. “Joseph Cook,” he 
says, “has written across his repu- 
tation the word ‘liar.’ He knew he 
lied wilfully and malignantly. He 
is said to have spent a year in an 
insane asylum; that is how I ac- 
count for this lie of his.” The 
chivalrous orator also calls Tal- 


mage a liar, and Black a liar. In 
fact, the short and ugly word was 
constantly bursting from his lips. 
He says, “With one or two excep- 
tions, I never knew an honest editor 


of a religious paper. If the truth 
was red-hot it would scorch them. 
All I ask of the Christian world is 
simply to tell the truth, but that is 
a good deal more than they will 
ever do. Lying is now the last 
weapon left in the arsenal of theol- 
ogy.” 

Amongst Ingersoll’s friends there 
is much insistence upon the fact 
that he was a devoted husband, a 
loving father, and a very kindly 
gentleman. It is a pity that he did 
not recognize the necessity of being 
a gentleman on the platform, as 
well as in the privacy of his home. 
A true knight is as chivalrous in 
the lists as at court. 

Holding the conviction that all 
Christians are liars, and that the 
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only way to keep them to the truth 
is to bulldoze them, he constantly 
cries out, “Now answer fair,” “Be 
honest,” “Don’t slide around it.” 
One of the questions which he in- 
sists must not be dodged is this: 
“Tell your congregation whether 
God in war captured young maid- 
ens and handed them over to the 
soldiers. Then ask the wives and 
the sweet girls of your congrega- 
tion to get down on their knees and 
worship the Infinite Fiend that did 
this thing. Answer! It is your 
God I am talking about!” 

I know an anti-religious fanatic 
who used to stop nuns upon the 
streets, wave his fist in their face, 
and say, “There is no God and I can 
prove it.” When the good Sisters, 
abashed and horrified, passed on in 
silence, the bully would cry out, 
“You don’t dare answer. There is 
no answer.” It is quite possible 
that he learned that pleasing little 
trick from Ingersoll. At any rate, 
he was simply transferring the 
master’s truculence from the plat- 
form to the sidewalk. 

Ingersoll was also a jingo of the 
most offensive type; like some of 
our present-day Klansmen, he con- 
sidered America the acme of civili- 
zation, and all Europe (at least all 
Latin Europe) barbarian. “Italy!” 
he exclaims, “the land covered with 
brigands, everyone of which carries 
an image of the Virgin Mary or 
some favorite saint, and who 
crosses himself with Holy Water in 
the cathedral before he starts on 
his brigand work. Religion has re- 
duced Spain to a guitar, Italy to a 
hand organ, and Ireland to exile.” 
Of course, Ingersoll knew better 
than to utter such claptrap, but one 
may question if the Babbitts of 
1882 had ever heard of Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, Dante, Rossini, 
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Cervantes, and Murillo. We may 
surmise that they had a superficial 
acquaintance with Columbus and 
Magellan, but the majority of Inger- 
soll’s auditors would probably have 
preferred the Rogers statuettes to 
Michelangelo’s Moses. (They de- 
spised Moses living or dead or in 
marble.) As for music, I suspect 
that most of them preferred the fife 
and drum corps or the brass band 
that led the veteran firemen’s pa- 
rade down the avenue, to a choral 
society singing Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater or an operatic company pre- 
senting Verdi’s Aida. To them 
Dante was only a “Dago,” and 


Cervantes was less than a name. 
Even now, in 1925, when “palaces 
of jazz” and “universities of syn- 
copation” abound; when the lead- 
ing dramatic critic of a_ great 
metropolitan newspaper considers 
Irving Berlin sufficiently important 


to be the subject of a pretentious 
biography; and while we still im- 
port grand opera and grand-opera 
singers from Italy, it is hard to 
raise even a sickly smile when In- 
gersoll tells us that Italy is only a 
hand organ and Spain only a guitar. 
As for bandits, the United States, 
even without the help of images 
and holy water, has so far outdis- 
tanced Italy that Italian banditry 
may be considered virtually effete. 


Il. 


However, it must be obvious that 
no great good is to be gained by 
enumerating and branding the mul- 
titudinous defects of Bob Inger- 
soll’s manner and method. Let us 
come to something to which he 
never came—fundamental princi- 
ples. It might also seem prodigal 
to waste time upon a controversial- 
ist who, though he had a reputation 
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for eloquence, was habitually vul- 
gar and violent. But in his day he 
was considered a powerful adver- 
sary of the Christian religion. His 
fame, good or evil, persists as a tra- 
dition to the young; as a memory 
to those of middle age. He is the 
nearest approach we Americans 
have had to Voltaire. And he is ev- 
idently of interest to vast numbers 
of his countrymen.? 

There are two branches of sci- 
ence into which Ingersoll ventured, 
Scriptural exegesis and the philos- 
ophy of religion. In each of these 
difficult sciences he was hopelessly 
inexpert. 

Without becoming too didactic, 
let us first consider a few rudimen- 
tary principles of Biblical interpre- 
tation. We shall then be in a posi- 
tion to estimate the importance of 
Ingersoll’s ridicule of the six days 
of creation, of Adam and Eve, of 
the Flood, of Jonah and the whale, 
of Josue and the sun, and the dozen 
or score of other Bible stories that 
provided him with a “stock in 
trade.” 

We must remember, then, that 
the Bible is not “a book.” It is not 
even an encyclopedia. It is an en- 
tire literature. From Genesis to 
the Fourth Gospel a greater period 
of time elapsed than from Beowulf 
to Arnold Bennett. The Bible cov- 
ers a thousand years, and contains 
examples of every literary manner 
that prevailed in that millennium. 

“The Old Testament has all the 
modes of Eastern poetry, the tale, 
the apologue, the proverb, the 
hymn, the laws and the chronicles, 
the heroic adventures, the ecstasies 
and the visions, the pilgrim’s chant, 

1When this lecture was delivered, the great 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle was crowded 


with more than four thousand people, = 
— half as many more attempting to 
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the warrior’s battle-cry, the medita- 
tive exchange of pregnant thought, 
the romance of love, the elegy on 
dead friends and desolate cities.”? 

Furthermore, this extensive lit- 
erature is almost entirely in the 
Oriental manner. Consequently, 
“whoever would form a sure esti- 
mate of the kind of truth which 
pertains to the several documents 
of the Old Testament, must think, 
speak and judge as an ancient 
Hebrew. Otherwise, he may read 
his Bible as if it were a European, 
nay, a modern book, expecting from 
it knowledge that its authors never 
had and overlooking their genuine 
sense.” 

In other words, “East is East 
and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet.” Recognizing 
that fact, St. Jerome, preparing to 
translate the Bible, left Rome, lived 
in Bethlehem, and deliberately set 


about “orienting” himself (in more 


senses than one). One of the first 
facts that he learned from his 
friends, the rabbis of Palestine, is 
that not even the most orthodox 
scholars in ancient times consid- 
ered all the stories in the Bible as 
true. He says, “They place points, 
for example, over the story of Lot’s 
wife, to show that it is incredible.” 
“Whatever may have been the 
meaning of the points,” says Father 
Lagrange, “the exegetical feeling is 
quite sound. Satire is not history.”* 

But Ingersoll would make no at- 
tempt to learn the curious and de- 
vious ways of Oriental literature. 
He thinks that a nineteenth-century 
farmer in Illinois or a lawyer in 
New York can interpret the Bible 
without knowing either the Hebrew 


2Canon William Barry, Dublin Review, July- 
October, 1909, p. 18. 

8Civilta Cattolica, January 17, 1903; quoted 
in Barry, The Tradition of Scripture, p. 254. 

4Lagrange, Historical Criticism and the Old 
Testament, p. 201. 
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language or the peculiar features of 
Semitic literature. 

Let us take another example—the 
interpretation of the story of the 
creation of the world in six days. 
“St. Augustine, in one place, treats 
the opening chapter of the Bible as 
a vision, a series of disclosures 
made in figure to the heavenly 
spirits. The history becomes a par- 
able. As for the true creation, it 
took place in a moment. The six 
days were ideal representations, 
which did not correspond with a 
succession of time.” Although the 
“vision” theory of St. Augustine 
has never been popular with other 
Catholic critics, it remains true that 
“to deny the literal truth of the first 
chapter of Genesis has never been 
contrary to tradition.”® 

Indeed, the first chapters of Gen- 
esis are primitive history, meta- 
phorically told. We have little or 
nothing of that sort of writing in 
modern Western literature, but 
one Catholic scholar has imagined 
that the history of the World War 
might be written “under the sym- 
bols of a struggle between the Lion, 
the Eagle, the Cock, the Bear, and 
the Ewe-Lamb; signifying Briton, 
Germany, France, Russia, and Bel- 
gium. Such an account would be 
history, not legend—real history, 
but metaphorically told.” History 
so narrated would be an approxima- 
tion to history in the ancient, Ori- 
ental manner. 

Ingersoll, of course, takes no ac- 
count of such explanations. He 
will have no explanations. Expla- 
nations would ruin his case, spoil 
his fun, and take the sting out of 
his ridicule. He professes to con- 
sider the first chapter of Genesis as 
subject to the same scientific, his- 
torical criticism as at least Ban- 


SBarry, op. cit., pp. 240, 241. 





croft’s History of the United States. 
True, it would seem that even an 
Illinois farmer—not to say a New 
York lawyer—should have had his 
suspicions aroused by the very 
phrases in Genesis, “the tree of 
life” and “the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil.” An acute reader 
would naturally say, “This reads 
like an allegory.” But if our flip- 
pant critic ever noticed those 
phrases, he missed their signif- 
icance, or brushed it aside. As 
for Augustine, or Jerome; as for 
either the ancient or the modern 
traditions of Biblical interpretation, 
he knows or seems to know noth- 
ing. Yet he perpetually presented 
himself to the American people as 
one who had made a specially pro- 
found study of Scripture. 

Let us take but one more case. 
Ingersoll makes a great deal of fun 
of Noah’s Ark. It will not be nec- 
essary for us to rehearse the vul- 
gar details that were conceived in 
his “grotesque imagination,” and 
brought forth from his fluent 
tongue. His hearers were, doubt- 
less, immensely regaled by his im- 
aginative description of an ark con- 
taining all kinds of animals and 
having only one window, twenty- 
two inches square. Stable-boys’ 
jokes were accounted good jokes in 
the generation that enjoyed the 
comic paper, Puck, 

It would perhaps have been a 
cruelty to Ingersoll’s audience to 
tell them that in the most conserv- 
ative of all Christian Churches, the 
most orthodox of Scripture schol- 
ars, Jesuits, Dominicans, and Bene- 
dictines, agree that the Babylonian 
account of the Deluge is not a sci- 
entifically historical account. 

Father A. J. Maas, S.J., who 
surely is no Ingersollian, speaking 
of the Deluge, explains: “No such 
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geological traces can be found as 
ought to have been left by a univer- 
sal deluge; and a forty days’ rain, 
ten times more copious than the 
most violent rainfall known to us, 
will raise the level of the sea to 
only about eight hundred meters, 
whereas the highest mountain is 
9,000 meters above sea level.” He 
asks also, “How could eight per- 
sons take care of such an array of 
beasts? How could the arctic ani- 
mals live with those of the torrid 
zone? These and a dozen other 
simple considerations lead to the 
conclusion that the geographical 
universality of the Deluge may 
safely be abandoned.’ 

These principles are not new; 
they are as old as the Christian 
interpretation of the Bible. St. 
Jerome, in the end of the fourth 
century, says, “It is customary in 
Scripture for the historian to give 


the common opinion as generally 


received in his own day. Many 
things are related in the Scriptures 
according to the opinion of the day 
in which the facts occurred, and 
not according to what in reality 
took place.”* 

Pope Leo XIIL, in his Encyclical 
on The Study of Holy Scripture, 
summarizes the Catholic tradition. 
“The sacred writers did not intend 
to teach men things in no way prof- 
itable unto salvation.* Hence they 
did not seek to penetrate the secrets 
of nature, but rather described and 
dealt with things in more or less 
figurative language, or in terms 
which were commonly used at the 
time, and which in many instances 
are in daily use at this day, even 
by the most eminent men of sci- 
ence. Ordinary speech primarily 


Catholic Encyclopedia, art. “Deluge.” 
TQuoted in Cornely, S.J., Introd. Gen., 582. 
8St. Aug., De Gen. ad litt., 11. 9. 20. 
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and properly describes what comes 
under the senses; and somewhat in 
the same way the sacred writers— 
as the Angelic Doctor also reminds 
us—‘went by what sensibly ap- 
peared,*® or put down what God, 
speaking to men, signified, in the 
way men could understand and 
were accustomed to.” 

The objections against the his- 
torical and scientific accuracy of 
the Bible were, therefore, antici- 
pated and answered more than thir- 
teen hundred years before Inger- 
soll. But he, quite ignorant of the 
history of Biblical exegesis, went 
his blundering way, smashing to 
right and left, imagining that he 
was doing great destruction. But 
he really left the Bible just as he 
found it, not a meticulously accu- 
rate encyclopedia of history, not a 
manual of science, but a record of 
the origin and growth and triumph 
of monotheism. 


III. 


It may be admitted that the prob- 
lem of Biblical morality is not to be 
answered so summarily as_ the 
problem of Biblical science and his- 
tory. But here, again, there is a 
fundamental principle which helps 


vastly towards a solution. It is no 
other than the familiar theory of 
evolution. Now, Ingersoll, it is 
true, had heard of the Darwinian 
hypothesis. He refers to it with 
his customary inaccuracy, flip- 
pancy, and vulgarity. For example: 
“I think we came up from the 
lower animals. I am not dead sure 
of it, but I think so. When I first 
read about it, I didn’t like it. My 
heart was filled with sympathy for 
those people who have nothing to 
be proud of except ancestors. I 
%Summa Theol., P. 1. q. Ixxx. a. 1, ad 3. 
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thought how terrible this will be 
upon the nobility of the old world. 
Think of their being forced to trace 
their ancestry back to the Duke 
Orang Outang or to the Princess 
Chimpanzee. After thinking it all 
over I came to the conclusion that 
I liked that doctrine. How do you 
account for John Calvin unless we 
came up from the lower animals? 
How can you account for a man 
that would use the extremes of tor- 
ture unless you admit that there is 
in man the elements of a snake, of 
a vulture, a hyena, and a jackal? 
How can you account for the reli- 
gious creeds of to-day? How can 
you account for that infamous doc- 
trine of hell except with an animal 
origin! How can you account for 
your conception of a God that 
would sell women and babes into 
slavery.” 

Since he had heard of Darwin, 
one might imagine that he had also 
read a little of Herbert Spencer. 
But the idea that evolution as a 
principle could be applied in the 
spheres of ethics and of religion 
seems never to have occurred to 
him. Yet the greatest mind of the 
nineteenth century, John Henry 
Newman, had written The Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine, deter- 
mining the rules of a normal, nat- 
ural, development of theological 
ideas, fourteen years before Darwin 
published his tractate on the Origin 
of Species. And Newman was not a 
discoverer of the principle of devel- 
opment. A still more stupendous 
intelligence, the one to whom we 
owe sO many important principles 
in philosophy and theology, St. 
Augustine, in the fifth century had 
something more than an adumbra- 
tion of the idea. As a matter of 
fact, the principle of evolution 
was recognized by half a dozen early 
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Christian Fathers besides Augus- 
tine. Evolution of morals, and of 
the idea of God, was repeatedly pre- 
sented by practically all Christian 
philosophers, from the very begin- 
ning of our era. 

All Catholic theologians are ac- 
quainted with the principle of theo- 
logical development. Amongst a 
hundred who might be quoted, let 
me suggest Canon Barry, who has 
a particular gift for presenting 
great ideas with simplicity and 
clarity: 

“Between the ethics, rites and 
ceremonies, doctrines and precepts, 
of any one era in the Old Testa- 
ment, we shall look for a certain 
harmony, not expecting a moral 
code far in advance where civiliza- 
tion lags behind. That even Divine 
Ordinance took into account the 
imperfect heart of Israel, and suf- 
fered institutions like polygamy, 
blood-revenge, divorce, slavery, to 
go on existing, though condemned 
by more humane principles and to 
be abolished when the Christian 
law of love was promulgated, is be- 
yond denial. Our Lord corrects the 
practice while giving a reason for 
its toleration (Matt. v. 20-48; xix. 
7; Mark x. 5). St. Augustine will 
have us consider that in a state so 
rudimentary, the Legislator Him- 
self cannot but issue commands 
which are on a level with it. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, animal sac- 
rifices are explained as shadows of 
a better and more perfect rite, 
which being their consummation 
ethically, could not but bring them 
to an end. When, therefore, evolu- 
tion is invoked to clear up difficult 
points, whether affecting the Moral 
Code, or the all too human concep- 
tions of Deity, or the ‘weak and 
beggarly elements’ of the Temple 
service, or the divergent conduct of 
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chosen men acting on a Divine inti- 
mation, Scripture itself offers us 
that key, and Tradition by the 
hands of the Fathers makes use of 
it. For, as St. Gregory the Great 
reminds us,?® ‘Moses was more in- 
structed in the knowledge of God 
than Abraham, the Prophets more 
than Moses, the Apostles more than 
the Prophets.’ ”™ 

Nothing indicates Ingersoll’s ig- 
norance more surely than the fact 
that he had never so much as heard 
of this idea. He thought that mod- 
ern Christians, the barbarians of 
the Dark Ages, the philosophers of 
the Greco-Roman civilization, the 
Jews of the age of Herod, of David, 
of Abraham, and even the fore- 
father of the whole human race, 
Adam, must be expected all to have 
the one same perfect idea of God, of 
religion, and of morality. 

There is perhaps*no other ev- 
idence of the lack of philosophic 
thought, so convincing as the pro- 
posal that the human race should 
be moral but not religious. “Moral- 
ity,” says Ingersoll, “is the only re- 
ligion of the years to come.” If 
some hearer had flung back at him 
the question “Which morality?” he 
would, perhaps, have had the fel- 
low ejected as a mere disturber. 
But there are at least as many mo- 
ralities as there are _ religions. 
There is Buddhist morality, Mo- 
hammedan morality, Greco-Roman 
morality, Fiji Island morality, and, 
as we are nowadays too well aware, 
there is “the New Morality,” which 
prevails in Europe and America 
amongst those who have not only 
adopted Ingersoll’s unbelief, but 
have, with a logic that was wanting 
to him, followed unbelief to its log- 
ical conclusion. 


10In Ezek. ii., Hom. 4, no. 12. 
11Barry, op. cit., pp. 21, 22. 
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Ingersoll was particularly fond 
of a lecture which he called “The 
Mistakes of Moses.” There are 
many to-day who think that the 
principal mistakes of Moses were 
the Ten Commandments. I say 
that in all sobriety. The question 
asked now is, “Why should we ob- 
serve commandments invented by 
Moses, a Jew who lived in a totally 
different sociological and economic 
environment from ours, 3,000 years 
ago?” The ancient answer is, 
“Moses speaks for God.” But the 
moderns say that Moses had no 
more right to speak for God—if 
there be a God—than had Nietz- 
sche. Also Sprach Zarathustra is 
more potent with them than “Thus 
saith Jehovah.” 

So, it will not do merely to cry, 
“Be moral!” One must stipulate 
which morality one prefers. As a 
matter of fact, the morality that 
Ingersoll had in mind (in spite of 
all his violent protestations to the 
contrary) is Judzo-Christian mo- 
rality. He must at least tell us 
whether that morality be of Moses 
or of God. If it be not of God, it is 
of Moses. But what will Ingersoll 
reply if an immoralist shall ask, 
“What is Moses to me? What right 
has Moses to place restraint upon 
me?” 

In one matter—the forgiveness 
of injuries—Ingersoll says that he 
prefers Confucius to Christ. It 
would seem, then, that he is an ec- 
lectic. Will he allow everyone else 
to be an eclectic? That is to say, 
are we all entitled to make our own 
morality, selecting a principle now 
from Confucius, now from Christ, 
now from Buddha, now from Mo- 
hammed? Suppose a man decide, 
with Bernard Shaw, that Moham- 
med is a better guide than Christ 
on sexual morality, what will In- 


gersoll say? If he had spent less 
time joking about Noah’s Ark, and 
more time solving problems like 
these, he might indeed have les- 
sened his reputation as a humorist, 
but he would have given at least 
some small reason for the belief 
that he was trying to be a philos- 
opher. 


IV. 


Ingersoll’s ideas of intellectual 
liberty are as shaky as his ideas of 
morality. “All I claim,” says he, 
“is simple liberty of thought. I do 
not pretend to tell what is true and 
all the truth. I simply claim that 
what idea I have, I have a right to 
express, and any man that denies it 
to me is an intellectual thief and 
robber.” Father Lambert retorts, 
“In view of this claim of yours, 
what right have you to interfere 
with the _ slave-holder’s honest 
thought or the Mormon’s honest 
thought?” It is a notorious fact 
that Ingersoll never attempted a re- 
ply to Father Lambert, but if he 
had ventured an answer, I presume 
he would have said, “I don’t in- 
terfere with the  slave-holder’s 
thought, or the Mormon’s thought. 
I interfere only with their action.” 
But why interfere with their ac- 
tion? Because it is contrary to the 
public welfare? But who decides 
what is contrary to the public wel- 
fare? Public opinion? Which 
public opinion? Northern public 
opinion, or Southern public opin- 
ion? Public opinion of 1861, or 
public opinion of 1882? Southern 
public opinion of 1861 favored 
slavery. Was slavery therefore 
moral in the South at that time 
while immoral in the North? 
Again—which public opinion? 
American public opinion or Turk- 
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ish public opinion? Polygamy ac- 
cords with public opinion in Tur- 
key. Is polygamy right in Turkey? 
These questions, as every modern 
knows, are not mere quibbles. The 
prevailing ethical systems in our 
country to-day teach that mores are 
only customs, and that morality 
consists in being in accord with lo- 
cal or national custom. On this 
system, polygamy and slavery are 
sometimes moral and sometimes 
immoral. They are moral in cer- 
tain places, and immoral in other 
places. Ingersoll was convinced 
that slavery and polygamy are al- 
ways and everywhere immoral. 
But he has not given us a philo- 
sophical basis for his belief. 

As a matter of fact, true ethics 
teaches that a man has no more 
right to think as he pleases than to 
do as he pleases. Of course, he is 
free to think as he pleases just as 
he is free to rob or to lie or to kill, 
but he has no right to think as he 
pleases. The greatest moralist in 
the history of mankind made that 
principle clear. Morality is pri- 
marily in the mind, and the mind 
must conform itself to eternal Truth 
and Right. It must not indulge its 
own vagaries. It has no right to be 
wrong. No system of ethics can be 
justified, which allows a man a 
right to think what he has no right 
to do. That is the ultimate reply to 
the Ingersollian principle, “What 
idea I have, I have a right to ex- 
press.” 


V. 


Lastly, Ingersoll did not take the 
pains to learn even the rudiments 
of Christian theology. He seems to 
think that theology has only one 


treatise—that on hell. He talks 
violently and peevishly, whenever 
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he thinks of hell—and that is very 
often. “I tell you,” he shrieks, “I 
want to kick that doctrine about 
hell—I want to kick it every time 
I go by it.” He is entitled to his 
antipathy against hell. He has rea- 
son to hate hell. But he need not 
misrepresent the doctrine of hell. 
He says, “Shelley, whose soul, like 
his skylark, was a winged joy,—he 
has been damned for many, many 
years. And Shakespeare, the great- 
est of the human race,—he is there. 
Also Beethoven, also Wagner.” It 
was, indeed, a favorite device of In- 
gersoll to make hell ridiculous by 
alleging the damnation of almost 
all famous men. He adds Darwin, 
Emerson, Dickens, Longfellow, La- 
place, Shakespeare, Humboldt, and 
others. If, by the way, the reader 
wonders why Beethoven and Wag- 
ner were selected from among the 
thousands of famous names, Inger- 
soll’s next sentence explains, 
“They have better music in hell 
than in heaven.” In vaudeville, I 
am told, a comedian usually has a 
“feeder,” who introduces a remark 
upon which the funny man can 
make a joke; Ingersoll is his own 
“feeder.” 

Again, I say, it is cruel to spoil 
his fun, but speaking for Catholics, 
I must explain that we don’t even 
dare to say that Pontius Pilate, or 
Judas Iscariot, or Voltaire, or In- 
gersoll is in hell. We don’t know. 
Ingersoll seems to have known 
more than we do of conditions in 
the future life, in spite of his pro- 
fession of agnosticism. 

There are even more fundamen- 
tal reasons for declaring Bob Inger- 
soll to have been a poor philoso- 
pher. All philosophy arises from 
an attempt to answer four or five 
questions that spring perennially 
from the heart of man. “What am 
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I?” “Whence do I come?” “What 
is the meaning of human life?” 
“What is my destiny?” Every 
philosopher, from Socrates and 
Plato to Immanuel Kant and Her- 
bert Spencer and Henri Bergson 
and Rudolph Eucken, has faced 
these questions bravely and rever- 
ently, and has attempted to give 
them a reasonable answer. Inger- 
soll has no answer to them. If any 
of his hearers were sincerely seek- 
ing for truth (and not merely itch- 
ing for amusement and sensation), 
he could give them nothing. His re- 
ply to all profound questions was, 
“I do not know.” “What am I?” 
“I do not know!” “Whence come 
I?” “I do not know.” “Is there 
life after death?” “I do not know. 
No man can know.” 

Perhaps the most frequently 


quoted passage in all Ingersoll’s 


lectures is one in which he momen- 
tarily becomes reverent, and even 
seems to voice a longing to believe. 
He said at his brother’s grave: 
“Life is a narrow vale between the 
cold and barren peaks of two eter- 
nities. We strive in vain to look 
beyond the heights. We cry aloud 
and the only answer is the echo of 
a wailing cry.”?? 

But why should not one hold his 
peace, if he has only this desolating 
answer to the problems that tease 
the mind and sadden the heart? 
To disappoint the religious ideals 


12The remainder of the passage runs: 

“From the voiceless lips of the unreplying 
dead there comes no word, but in the night of 
death hepe sees a star, and listening love can 
hear the rustle of a wing. He who sleeps 
here, when dying, mistaking the approach of 
death for the return of health, whispered with 
his latest breath, ‘I am better now.’ Let us 
believe in spite of doubts and dogmas, and 
tears and fears, that these dear words are 
true of all the countless dead.” Fervent 
Ingersollians allege these sentences as a speci- 
men of their ter’s elog at its best. 
Let us admit that the passage is tender and 
reverent, even if we cannot agree that the 
style is quite faultless. 
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of the race is a dismal duty at best. 
To do that dismal duty with the 
fury of a zealot and the buffoonery 
of a circus clown, is an atrocious 
violation of decency. And why 
should any man go about this hor- 
rible work with glee, flippancy, 
braggadocio? 

In a momentary flash of what 
might have been spiritual vision, he 
cries, “Would God give a bird 
wings, and make it a crime to fly? 
Would He give me brains, and 
make it a crime to think?” But 
why did he not complete the 
thought, and say, “Would God give 
me religious instincts, and make it 
a crime to pray? Would He give 
me infinite longings,—irresistible 
desires for the Eternal and the In- 
finite.—and then mock me because 
I seek satisfaction for the cravings 
of my heart?” If there could be 
what Ingersoll sometimes calls an 
“Infinite Fiend,” it would be the 
God who made my nature religious 
and then answered my spiritual 
aspirations with a brutal, “Thou 
fool!” and my questions with that 
most cruel answer, “You can never 
know!” 

Ingersoll, like Paine and Voltaire, 
accounted for what has been called 
the “inveterate mysticism of the 
human heart,” by the theory that 
religion is a compound of innate 
superstition and of terror, begotten 
in men’s minds by the tyranny and 
chicanery of priests. That theory, 
of course, could have been pro- 
pounded only by one who was igno- 
rant of human nature. One who 
thinks that the instinct for religion 
—the craving for the supernatural 
—is a product of priestcraft, simply 
does not know man. 

I cannot conclude without men- 
tioning one favorable feature of In- 
gersoll’s life. He was, according to 





all accounts, of good moral charac- 
ter, an affectionate husband, a good 
father, and a greatly cherished 
friend. With all his _ bluster 
against Christianity, he actually 
lived—at least in private—upon 
Christian belief and Christian eth- 
ics. A man may reject a belief, and 
still live by it. He may attack a 
civilization and yet remain under 
obligations to it. The radicals in 
our midst, for example, are the 
beneficiaries of the government that 
they are trying to overthrow. In- 
gersoll knew so little of the history 
of morality that he was unaware 
that all his ideas of love, of peace, 
of freedom, of purity, were specif- 
ically Christian. We have not 
learned freedom from _ Babylon. 
We did not acquire an abhorrence 
of slavery from Egypt. We have 


not inherited our esteem for purity 


and domestic virtue from Greece 
and Rome. We did not learn mo- 
nogamy from Mohammed. Nor 
have we received our ethics from 
infidels. Neither the French En- 
cyclopedists nor the Russian Revo- 
lutionists have presented the world 
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with any improvement upon the 
teachings of Christ and the Gospels. 
The civilization that Christ founded, 
though necessarily carried out im- 
perfectly by men who labor under 
human infirmities, is not only the 
best that has been seen; it is the 
only one that truly builds up the 
social and moral institutions that 
Ingersoll so valued. 

Therefore, when Ingersoll recites 
his litany of saints, and offers his 
Eucharist to them: “I thank Co- 
lumbus and Magellan. I thank 
Locke and Hume, Bacon and Shake- 
speare. I thank Fulton and Watts, 
Franklin and Morse. I thank Lu- 
ther. I thank Calvin. I thank the 
Puritans. I thank Thomas Paine. 
I thank Voltaire,” we cannot help 
thinking that in studiously omitting 
the name of Christ, Who, as Inger- 
soll must have known, should be 
placed first in any galaxy of saints 
and heroes, he is insulting the One 
to Whom he owes more than to all 
the rest combined. His only excuse 
is ignorance, or a prejudice so 
deep-seated that he does not recog- 
nize its existence. 
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EpITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. A REVIEW OF THE SEASON. 


OT long ago Mr. Stark Young 

mentioned “the burly lust— 
the vivid ordure” of the Elizabethan 
drama. With the adjectives re- 
versed, the phrase might not be 
inept for the American stage of 
1925. 

Fifty-two plays have been re- 
viewed in these columns since No- 
vember. Eleven of these came 
from England and thirteen were 
revivals. Among the twenty-eight 


American plays mentioned, seven 
were insignificant failures; seven 


had fair runs, namely, Minick, 
New Brooms, Glencairn Cycle, The 
Youngest, Best People, Badges, and 
Conscience; while the remaining 
fourteen are counted among the 
season’s successes. These may, 
therefore, be said to be fairly repre- 
sentative of American art and 
American taste at the moment. 
Two, The Dove and Silence, are 
melodramas and, except for H. B. 
Warner’s acting in the latter, need 
no further comment. Dancing 
Mothers, Pigs, White Collars, and 
Mrs. Partridge Presents— are com- 
edies of varied type but barely aver- 
age merit. The remaining eight 
plays have certain qualities which, 
whether they appeal to us or not, at 
least make them noteworthy. They 
are: They Knew What They 
Wanted, What Price Glory, Desire 
under the Elms, The Firebrand, 
Processional, and Is Zat So? The 
Fall Guy, and The Show-Off. With 
the exception of The Firebrand, a 
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romantic comedy written satir- 
ically, the rest are distinctively lo- 
cal. The one common quality 
seems to be a certain episodic form- 
lessness. They Knew What They 
Wanted has definite construction, 
but in the others one might say the 
story has no particular end, as it 
has no particular beginning; it, so 
to speak, just continues. The first 
halves of What Price Glory, The 
Show-Off, Desire under the Elms, 
and Processional are not contingent 
on an intelligent appreciation of 
their later scenes. When one has 
seen the first half-hour of Is Zat 
So? one practically has seen the 
play. It consists of a three-hour 
dialogue between a prize fighter 
and his manager, with the rest of 
the cast as the chorus. It is one of 
the most popular plays of the 
winter. 

Though Eugene O’Neill has often 
before written scene plays, his lat- 
est New England tragedy might be 
called a cinema play. In fact, the 
set of the farmhouse with its four 
rooms visible at once, permits him 
almost the same license as a 
“throw-back” on the screen. The 
dialogue also has a certain resem- 
blance to captions; for, as each 
character has a_ characteristic 
phrase, we know pretty well what 
they will say before they speak. 
Furthermore, the incidents are run 
off very much like a family news 
reel. We see the family rise and 
retire; sup and sin. They sin up- 





stairs and down, inside and outside 
the house. Sin runs through the 
play as persistently as does the 
jazz in Processional and the curs- 
ing in What Price Glory. 

This curious stressing of a par- 
ticular note may be the contribu- 
tion of our national experience in 
vaudeville. In the “two-a-day” a 
point once made is usually driven 
home. A _ swift appeal must be 
made to a varied audience and no 
chance can be taken of being mis- 
understood. There is also a cumu- 
lative force in repetition, which, if 
primitive, is inevitable. The cli- 
max of most fairy tales depends 
upon it. Little Red Riding Hood 
and The Three Bears with their 
swelling repetition are superb. 
They are tom-toms to the juvenile 
imagination. O'Neill has availed 
himself of this obvious method of 


appeal in almost every successful 


play he has written. It may be 
called a dramatic panacea. It cer- 
tainly arouses the emotions with- 
out exciting the intellect. Although 
it is true that drama and the emo- 
tions cannot well be separated, yet 
all art is placed on a more endur- 
ing basis when it has an intellectual 
foundation. The philosophy be- 
hind Desire under the Elms is ob- 
secure. The philosophy of Proces- 
sional is syncopated. What Price 
Glory seems more the offshoot of a 
bitter emotion than any philosophy 
at all. We may be thankful that 
our playwrights do not tag and 
label their wares as neatly as Brieux 
does his theatrical tracts, but if 
plays like What Price Glory exist 
as vignettes of life as seen by their 
creators, there can be no harm in 
their creators having some mental 
concept of the life they see. To me 
it is that lack, and not their loose 
construction, that gives a sense of 
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formlessness to the American 
drama to-day. 

The scattered quality of Proces- 
sional was its real art. When it 
became straight melodrama, it lost 
what “form” it had. One felt the 
author was not quite sure about his 
basic idea. The Beggar on Horse- 
back, which is another satirical 
panorama of modern life in a 
broader phase, was more evenly 
sustained. It has also had more 
sustenance from the public. By the 
less original use of a dream, its 
kaleidoscopic scenes were given the 
benefit of a real philosophy at the 
beginning and the end. It was a 
rounded idea. And rounded ideas 
are becoming more and more un- 
fashionable. We seem to fear that 
thought may cramp the imagina- 
tive faculties. We are urged to 
write from the subconscious, and it 
is right that we should clothe our 
ideas and fancies from the robes of 
the world’s common wardrobe; but 
the inspiration for those same 
fancies should come from the con- 
scious mind. 

It is significant that, of the four- 
teen revivals, only one should have 
been an American play and that one 
The Servant in the House. Barrie, 
Pinero, Shakespeare, Congreve, 
Molnar, Ibsen, and Shaw have all 
been tried, with Candida and The 
Wild Duck as the conspicuous suc- 
cesses; and if Shaw and Ibsen are 
noted for anything, it is for hav- 
ing ideas. The Wild Duck is par- 
ticularly striking for the precision 
—the almost mathematical preci- 
sion—with which its theme is de- 
veloped. Nor does it lack imagina- 
tion, even if it has technique. It is 
highly emotional, and its emotion is 
not only sensory; it carries with it 
an intellectual excitement. So does 
Candida. So does Othello, I am 
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almost positive that, had Othello 
been written this winter, the final 
curtain would have fallen on the 
death of Desdemona. The discov- 
ery of Hedvig’s body would have 
been the curtain for The Wild 
Duck. The actual curtain for the 
latter is of a very different order. 
After the father and mother have 
borne out the dead child, Gregers 
the reformer turns on Dr. Relling. 


Gregers: Hedvig has not died in 
vain. Did you see how sorrow has 
set free what was noble in him? 

Relling: Most people are enno- 


bled by the actual presence of death. 
But how long do you suppose the 
nobility will last? 


Gregers: If you’re right and 
I'm wrong, then life is not worth 
living. 

Relling: Oh, life would be quite 
tolerable if we could only be rid of 
the confounded duns who keep on 
pestering us in our poverty with the 
claim of the ideal. 

Gregers: In that case I’m glad 
my destiny is what it is. 

Relling: Excuse me, 
your destiny? 

Gregers: To be thirteenth at 
the table. 

Relling: 


what is 


The devil it is. 
Curtain. 


That is Ibsen’s challenge to poster- 
ity. He could have closed with a 
strangle hold on our emotions. He 
preferred a rational one. Mr. 
Broun once admitted in public that 
Déclassée had so roused his emo- 
tions temporarily as to obscure his 
critical sense. But in the long run 
the plays that live are those which 
stimulate the mind. 

To create an American drama 
that will endure we require play- 
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wrights who are willing to devote 
some time to meditation. 

One of the pleasantest memories 
of the season is the revival of Pa- 
tience which has already begotten 
two more “Gilbert and Sullivans.” 
The Guardsman, a failure some 
years ago, is now the best-written 
and best-acted comedy in our midst. 
The Congreve comedies are chiefly 
remarkable for being such poor 
plays and for the fact—such is the 
latitude of our own stage—that 
Restoration drama is now passable. 
We still grieve over the early de- 
mise of Barrie’s extraordinary, mel- 
odramatic tour de force, Shall We 
Join the Ladies? and regret that 
neither Peter Pan nor The Little 
Minister are “actress-proof.” We 
will still believe that the latter is a 
charming and amusing romance, 
despite the violence done it by Miss 
Chatterton’s “grim vivacity.” 

The contribution of new plays 
from England has been singularly 
disappointing. Mr.  Lonsdale’s 
Fake had two distinct themes, and 
neither was developed. Mr. Milne’s 
Ariadne was a dull failure. Quar- 
antine is successful but common- 
place. Old English remains a re- 
markable short story. Even Gals- 
worthy cannot make a play by re- 
writing a piece of fiction in acts. 
Redeemed here by one of the finest 
achievements of Mr. Arliss’s long 
career as an actor, it remains one 
of the most unmoral creations of a 
rather extraordinarily immoral sea- 
son. “Be independent” is the slo- 
gan. Independence of honor, 
friends, and family left Mr. Syl- 
vanus Heythorpe his vintage port— 
his aged brandy. A stroke saved 
him from his enemies. But we 
must confess we find him a more 
agreeable type of sinner than those 
from New England. 
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The two latest and typically 
American comedies are Js Zat So? 
and The Fall Guy. Neither comes 
up to last year’s standard set by 
The Show-Off. Among the new 
plays we believe They Knew What 
They Wanted to lead in firmness 
of construction, in the sincerity of 
its emotion and characterization. 
It is also particularly well cast. We 
hope that the painful profanity and 
inexcusably indecent expressions in 
its dialogue have now been rem- 
edied. Even so, its story is a sordid 
one. It is rather regrettable that it 
seems so popular among the 
younger girls. It seems rather 


wiser to build up ideals very firmly 
before one watches their downfall. 
All in all, the public this winter 
has spent most of its money for 
tickets to see its ideals laid not too 
gently in the mud. They have been 


shown the interior of those pure 
white farmhouses which shelter 
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the Mayflower’s cherished offspring. 
The interior was not a nice one. 
They have been shown their army 
behind the trenches. It was not an 
inspiring picture. They have seen 
a bride seduced on her wedding 
night, and in comparison to other 
productions I have heard it called 
“a sweet play.” They have heard 
words and expressions which have 
been long taboo in mixed compa- 
nies, shouted at them over the foot- 
lights. They have gone to the the- 
ater apparently not in search of il- 
lusion but of disillusionment. And 
now the managers are deploring the 
worst season in years and the gen- 
eral theatrical crisis. Perhaps the 
time will come again when such ex- 
pressions as “lust and ordure” 
need not jostle each other in our 
criticisms, and we can actually look 
forward occasionally to buying a 
ticket for an evening of cheerful 
and unblushing enjoyment. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


PIERROT THE PRODIGAL.—We have 
no sympathy for the old gentle- 
man with the ear trumpet who de- 
manded his money back at Pierrot 
because he couldn’t hear a single 
word! We have heard so many 
words this winter—trite, windy, 
dubious, profane—that pantomime 
becomes a most sympathetic art; 
while a piano, when played by 
George Copeland, seems to express 
very much more adequately all the 
things about which a typewriter 
makes so much splutter. Though 
none of the cast, except the black 
footman, seemed very much under 
the sway of the music, their ges- 
tures were adequate to carry the 
story, which is not intricate. Miss 
Laurette Taylor’s Pierrot was very 


charming to look upon, from her 
wistful eyes to her charming ankles, 
but one felt her emotions were born, 
not of the music, but of her un- 
spoken lines. In Petruschka, ac- 
tors and music are one. If the or- 
chestra were suddenly silent, one 
feels that Bolm’s mannequin would 
be as dead as a fallen leaf out of the 
wind. In Pierrot, if one shot the 
pianist one knows the players 
would play on. Their business is 
timed to coincide with the musical 
score, but the music is an accom- 
paniment—not the soul of the pan- 
tomime. That may be the difference 
between pantomime and ballet. It 
would be exciting to see Bolm as 
Pierrot. It is exceedingly agreeable 
to see it just as it is given at spe- 
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cial matinees at The Forty-eighth 
Street Theater. 


THE SERVANT IN THE Hovuse.— 
The revival of Mr. Kennedy’s sym- 
bolic drama teaches one lesson, and 
that is—an appreciation of The 
Fool. The Fool may be regrettably 
obvious and theatrical, but it is also 
theatrically better than The Servant 
in lhe House. I believe both plays 
to be very sincere expressions of 
their authors’ hearts, but Mr. Pol- 
lock knew the secrets of successful 
melodrama, and he also avoided 
the underbrush of symbolism 
through which Mr. Kennedy toils. 
Everything in The Servant in the 
House is so laden with mystical 
significance, from Martha and Mary 
to the cathedral with its drains, 
that one begins to wonder suspi- 
ciously what sausages can symbol- 
ize when served for breakfast. It 


seems a pity that Mr. Kennedy had 


to direct his own play. Dudley 
Digges has made the vagaries of 
The Wild Duck so plausible that it 
would have been enlightening to 
see his touch on this new produc- 
tion of the active Actors’ Theater. 
As it is, an excellent cast is so im- 
bued with the seriousness of the 
situation that their conscientious 
efforts sweep all naturalism aside. 
George Hassell, who carries off the 
honors of the revival, wears a wig 
which seems much closer to Mac- 
beth than a plumber; Miss Violet 
Kemble Cooper delivers her lines 
as “Auntie” in the postures of an 
interpretative dance; and the deli- 
cate elusiveness of Helen Chandler’s 
youth, as it was seen in The Wild 
Duck, becomes the dreadfully in- 
genuous prattle of the conventional 
Stage juvenile. One appreciates 
that Hedvig’s youth was not all due 
to Miss Chandler. She owed some 
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of it to Ibsen. Ibsen’s Hedvig was 
a carefully cherished creation. He 
would never have made her confide 
the entire family history to the new 
butler, no matter how badly his play 
had needed some exposition. Mr. 
Kennedy does, for he is never chary 
of speech and he certainly does 
have some long stretches of words 
and words and words. But, al- 
though his play verges on sentimen- 
tality with the paternal plumber; al- 
though it is still as grating as ever 
to see the Christlike figure serving 
buttered toast and coffee; although 
the allegory of the bad-smelling 
drains comes perilously near the 
farcical; The Servant in the House 
is built upon some very fundamen- 
tal facts of human living and en- 
deavor, and when these are pre- 
sented without two much hyper- 
bole, it is full of sound dramatic 
and emotional value. Special mat- 
inees at The Forty-eighth Street 
Theater. 


THe Hanpy Man.—It is difficult 
to decide whether the authors of 
this innocuous “comedy drama” 
began by writing a rural crook play 
and then happened to read The 
Servant in the House, or whether 
they hoped to duplicate the appeal 
of The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back in an American small town 
and then added the crime. They 
added very little. The protagonist 
is a carpenter named Chris, with an 
aphoristic tongue. His efforts to fit 
a new panel in a door enable him 
to overhear enough of the play to 
straighten out whatever was 
crooked about it. The “home” in- 
stinct of the young lady crook is 
suddenly enkindled by the simple 
expedient of tying an apron round 
her waist and teaching her how to 
shell peas. She is rescued from the 





New York detective who is trailing 
her, when the carpenter proves this 
avenging but unwary sleuth to be a 
perfidious bootlegger. It is a little 
confusing to the early symbolism 
of the play to tie up the carpenter 
in a middle-aged love affair at the 
end. It was a great mistake to 
have the heroine start when she 
looked at him, exclaiming, “Where 
have I seen you before?” for The 
Handy Man is not the stuff of which 
morality plays are made.—At the 
Punch and Judy Theater. 


Is Zat So?—We hear that it is 
so that the manuscript of this pres- 
ent success reached the ripe age of 
ten years in embryo. But that does 
not mean that managers are so 
stupid after all, because, unless one 
could hear and see Mr. Gleason in 
the part that he has written for 
himself, it would be quite impos- 
sible to have any idea of the merits 
of his play—which means his dia- 
logue. For, although Js Zat So? 
starts off with a good farcical situa- 
tion, when a beaten prize fighter 
and his manager become butler and 
second man in a Fifth Avenue 
household and a real fight on the 
stage lends it some action, it is pri- 
marily Hap Hurley, the manager of 
Chick Cowan, and what he says and 
how he says it, that constitute the 
evening's entertainment. Personally 
we would cut Js Zat So? just as we 
would prune the Meistersinger—if 
only for the satisfaction of being 
able to say, “I wish it were longer.” 
Three hours and a quarter is a 
fairly long time for anything to run 
—even the irresistible Bowery pat- 
ter of Hap Hurley—who seems to 
be winning a place for himself akin 
to the Music Master and Lightnin’ 
in the hearts of the public.—At the 
Forty-sizth Street Theater. 
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(The Fall Guy at the Eltinge 
Theater is by the same author, and, 
we hear, is a neater piece of work. 
The slang is quite as seductive, and 
ably spoken by Ernest Truex, but 
we feel our first friend, “Hap,” 
must be in the lead.) 


THe Witcu Doctor.—In the pro- 
gram of The Witch Doctor, the 
management urges the audience to 
refrain from divulging the final out- 
come of the play. I am glad it was 
put that way, for, after one trick 
ending had been achieved, an extra 
twist was given as the curtain fell 
which left most of us as bewildered 
as the authors must often have been 
over the final outcome of their 
story. But it is not the end but the 
middle of a melodrama that counts, 
and the climax of The Witch Doc- 
tor mounts high. The African veldt 
has so many advantages as a back- 
ground that we wonder that it has 
not been used before. In the first 
place, there is the moral deteriora- 
tion caused by the climate which 
Rain has made so popular. Then 
there is the sound of savage native 
music in the distance to fill up all 
cracks in the dialogue. There are 
the natives themselves; there are 
deadly serpents, terrific thunder 
storms, and no laws against the 
carrying of firearms, which have 
the best speaking parts in Act II. 
James Rennie is a very likable 
American millionaire who turns out 
not to be the “fall guy” for which 
he is mistaken. We regret that the 
dude savage in the top hat and 
white spats did not have more than 
local color to add to the plot, but 
we recommend The Witch Doctor 
for good, noisy melodrama.—At the 
Martin Beck Theater. 


STARLIGHT.—We have heard that 
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the mere outline of Starlight was 
enough to restore Miss Doris Keane 
to health; and at the production, 
we were convinced that no matter 
what were the sensations of the 
audience, the star was enjoying 
her firmament. In fifteen scenes 
and a few more costumes, Miss 
Keane presents the career of an- 
other Bernhardt. It is a fashion 
review of the bustle period. Miss 
Keane carries off the bustles, but it 
would take superhuman stellar 
radiation to carry the play. In 
only one scene—a pink bustle one 
—does she achieve some broad but 
humorous and welcome satire. 
The only human moment comes at 
the end when, old and feeble, she 
rises to meet her audience. Some 
kindly critics described Starlight as 
a burlesque. It is, indeed, a bur- 


lesque of real drama, but there 


were many dreadful moments when 
we were sure that Miss Keane and 
the author were taking things quite 
seriously.—At Wallack’s Theater. 


C#SAR AND CLEOPATRA.—The 
opening of the new Guild Theater 
is an event of real importance. 
Here is a theatrical interior at last 
on which one’s eyes can rest in 
pleasure, and, though there are a 
good many stairs to be surmounted, 
there is a real and a very hospitable 
foyer and lounge. Shaw’s histor- 
ical satire was chosen for the occa- 
sion. It has not been seen here 
since the days of Forbes-Robertson. 
It has never been seen here with 
scenes of such pictorial and decora- 
tive beauty. The height of the 
Guild’s proscenium arch lent the 
proper majesty to the Egyptian 
skyline. That was more than 
Lionel Atwill did for Cesar. Al- 
though Mr. Atwill has much to 
learn in the handling of a toga, he 


was an impressive figure in his 
laurels when he was not speaking, 
but his delivery seemed to us quite 
deplorable. Not only was it diffi- 
cult to follow, but it lacked all the 
incisiveness, the curt dignity, the 
precision that seems elemental in 
the author of the Commentaries. 
Shaw’s aging Cesar had philosoph- 
ical tendencies, but he was still a 
great general. Mr. Atwill was 
rather a Roman Chauncey Depew, 
and a prosy one. The exhortation 
to the Sphinx was more an appeal 
to Morpheus. The Cleopatra of 
Miss Hayes was, on the other hand, 
intensely alive and dramatic. One 
was rather annoyed that Cesar left 
her so easily. Fatateeta gave Miss 
Westley another opportunity for 
the strident parts which she does so 
aptly, and Czsar’s British secretary 
and Apollodorus were excellently 
taken. We are frank to confess 
that we find Cxsar and Cleopatra 
slightly tedious. It is built about 
the amusing conceit of showing 
Cleopatra as a frightened kitten 
and Cesar as bald-headed and 
touchy about his birthdays, but the 
novelty of this fancy and the drama 
of his teaching the girl how to be 
a queen are practically finished at 
the end of Act I. The historic in- 
cident of her visit in a carpet and 
his plunge into the sea are splen- 
didly used in Act III., where Shaw 
introduces Apollodorus as the first 
type of the male interior decorator! 
But Acts IV. and V. hang on the 
personality of Czxsar. The play 
here also seems to lose most of the 
heroic quality inherent in the Ro- 
man Eagle. But, as I recall Forbes- 
Robertson, he managed to sustain 
a certain exalted note throughout. 
Miss Sybil Thorndyke did the same 
for Saint Joan in England. It is 
not, perhaps, surprising that from 
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eight to eleven-thirty the dramatic 
tension should tend to sag. We may 
be unjustly exigent. In all events, 
Cesar and Cleopatra contains 
enough wit, and philosophy, and 
history, and, in the present produc- 
tion, enough beauty, to make one 
grateful for its revival—At the 
Guild Theater. 


WiLtp Birps.—There is more 
poignancy, more poetry, in the sec- 
ond act of Wild Birds than in any 
other play in town. The boy and 
girl running away hand in hand 
through the prairie night from the 
cruelty of the life that is overtak- 
ing them, their meeting with the 
friendly tramp, their embrace un- 
der the stars, have in them the ele- 
ments of the pathos and the deli- 
cate sublimity of innocent passion 
that is found in Richard Feverel 
The scene 


and Barrie’s Mary Rose. 
of the Evangelical Camp Meeting is 


curiously striking. The Preacher 
and his flock are seen in silhouette 
on the canvas of the tent. Attracted 
by the strains of “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee,” the boy and girl hesitate 
outside and then decide to enter. 
But instead of the welcome of 
Christ, they hear bitter denuncia- 
tion of sinners and they wander on. 


III. 


1. In December. 


Tue SHow-Orr.—The best Amer- 
ican comedy in town. Now in its 
second year.—At the Playhouse. 

THe Firesranp.—Colorful farce 
of the Renaissance with Schild- 
kraut as Benvenuto Cellini and 
Frank Morgan as the Medici. Both 
witty and suggestive—At the Mo- 
rosco Theater. 
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The rest of the play is unrelieved 
tragedy. The Slag farmstead, 
from whose bondage the two waifs 
try to escape, is not a pleasant 
place. The farmer is a brute and 
his daughter a shrew. Farm life, 
either in the East or West, is not 
very gently handled by our play- 
wrights. A childish old man from 
the neighboring farm is also intro- 
duced and does not make things 
more cheerful. The Elizabethans 
could find humor in their fools. 
Modern sensibilities recoil from 
laughing at the subnormal, and the 
“village idiot” therefore tends to- 
wards a morbid note. The old man 
in the present instance is deftly 
handled, but the welcome which 
the genial tramp elicited showed 
that it is a mistake to keep the 
tragic muse entirely isolated. The 
acting and the staging of Wild 
Birds deserve the very highest 
praise. The limitations of a small 
stage seemed entirely overcome. The 
boundlessness of the prairie was ap- 
parent. The orphan Maizie of Mil- 
dred MacLeod tore at one’s sym- 
pathies. The rest of the cast were 
all excellent. The Cherry Lane 
Players are to be thanked for a 
very real contribution.—At the 
Cherry Lane Theater. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


Wat Price Giory.—A brutal 
and realistic study of the Marines 
at the front.—At the Plymouth 
Theater. 


2. In January. 


THey Knew WHat THEY 
WantTeD.—An emotional drama of 
an elderly Italian in California and 
his young picture bride, with Rich- 














ard Bennett; Glenn Anders as a 
“Wobbly”; and Pauline Lord at her 
very best. A Theater Guild produc- 
tion, and a strong one.—At the 
Klaw Theater. 

THE GUARDSMAN.—Another The- 
ater Guild revival of a Molnar com- 
edy—subtle, brittle, and brilliant. 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
lend it distinction and substance.— 
At the Booth Theater. 

Pics.—A Golden comedy. Very 
clean and fairly amusing, with the 
attraction of real pigs, to say noth- 
ing of Miss Nydia Westman.—At 
the Little Theater. 

SILENCE.—H. B. Warner in a stir- 
ring convict melodrama.—At the 
National Theater. 

DESIRE UNDER THE ELMs.— 
Eugene O’Neill’s impressionistic 
New England tragedy, proving that 
the entire Decalogue can be broken 
in one evening.—At the Earl Carroll 
Theater. 


3. In February. 


CanpipA.—A remarkable revival 
of Shaw’s famous comedy by the 
Actors’ Theater. Staged by Dudley 
Digges and blessed by a distin- 
guished cast.—At the Ambassador 
Theater. 

O_p ENGLIisH.—In which Mr. Ar- 
liss scores one of the triumphs of 
his career and retrieves the errors 
of Mr. Galsworthy, who has given 
him a better character than a play. 
—At the Ritz Theater. 

QUARANTINE.—An English com- 
edy which comes as near to real im- 
propriety as it does to real wit.— 
At the Henry Miller Theater. 

DancinG MotHers.—In which a 
maternal “homemaker” outdances 
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both her husband and daughter.— 
At the Mazine Elliott Theater. 
Lavy, Be Goop.—A musival com- 
edy made famous by the Astaires’ 
dancing.—At the Liberty Theater. 


4. In March. 


Mrs. PARTRIDGE PRESENTS—.—A 
proper but overwritten comedy re- 
deemed by Ruth Gordon’s “sub- 
deb” and Blanche Bates as the 
Mother, who will find careers for 
her children.—At the Belmont 7he- 
ater. 

PROCESSIONAL.—A jazz satire of 
modern America as seen in a min- 
ing town, with rather closer resem- 
blance to a nightmare than a play. 
—At the Garrick Theater. 

THE STUDENT Prince.—A musi- 
cal version of Old Heidelberg, with 
a rousing student chorus and no 
jazz.—At the Jolson Theater. 


5. In April. 


THe Witp Duckx.—Another re- 
vival by the Actors’ Theater, in 
which they surpass themselves. 
Dudley Digges, the director, and his 
company have made this difficult 
Ibsen tragedy one of the most vital 
plays of the season.—At the Forty- 
eighth Street Theater. 

Wuite Cotiars.—A light but en- 
tertaining American comedy.—At 
the Cort Theater. 

THE Dove—A _ Belasco mel- 
odrama, with a Mexican setting and 
Holbrook Blinn as the villain——At 
the Empire Theater. 

My Girt.—A clever musical com- 
edy, featuring a Correspondence 
Course in Conversation.—At the 
Vanderbilt Theater. 











The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe Wor_p AND THE Fairtn. It is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





FOREIGN MISSIONERS—FIRST IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


N coming to China one receives 
many surprises, varying ac- 
cording to expectations. A tourist 
may find much that is quaint and 
grotesque, but the missioner, who 
comes here to live, notices much 
that is common to his ordinary 
mode of living. In this respect the 
change will not be as great as he 
anticipates; in Hongkong it will be 
much less. Hongkong is modish and 
modern; it operates socially on the 
assumption of the white man’s su- 
periority among the races, and of 
British eminence among the na- 
tions. After a few days’ residence 
you find yourself saying, “Well, 
where are the missions,” that is, 
“Where are the externals of the 
missions?” You feel cheated some- 
how, when you discover that mod- 
ern institutions have preceded you 
to this corner of the mission vine- 
yard. And if you are a Paul and 
want to plant, you will begin to 
look over to the Macedonia of the 
inland mission stations, where the 
soil may be still virgin to the Gospel. 
Father Mueth and I were forced 


to wait for over two weeks in Hong- 
kong before we could arrange the 
trip to Yeungkong. Our one 
thought was not “Where” but 
“When do we go from here?” 
Everything else was crowded out of 
attention. You see, we had not the 
temperament of missioners—the 
ability to wait “on end” without 
any ruffle to patience, for a boat, for 
a train, for mail, for meals. We 
were waiting word from Kongmoon, 
and finally a telegram arrived. As 
I recall it, the wording was as fol- 
lows: “Boat Yeungkong come saam 
night leave now. A Moo.” And 
that was that; and it meant no more 
to us than it does to you. The junk 
had, or had not sailed; that much 
was clear, as it had been for two 
weeks; but we hopefully decided to 
set out for Kongmoon, an overnight 
distance by river-boat. 

It was “moving day” at the Pro- 
cure, so we had to be our own Num- 
ber One boy. In the afternoon we 
started out to find the boat and, 
after a search of an hour and a half, 
found ourselves looking at the port 
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side of what might have been a dis- 
tant and disreputable cousin of the 
old Mary Powell that used to sail 
the Hudson until some one put it in 
the morgue. It bore the title of On 
Lee; and the reputation, as we 
afterward learned, of being the 
worst boat on the Kongmoon run. 
It was swarming with Chinese. We 
stumbled first into the steerage—a 
low room crowded with camp-chair 
beds. Out of this we squeezed for- 
ward—the deck passage was about 
two and one-half feet wide—in 
earnest quest of the Captain, the 
First Officer, the Comprador or any- 
one else that would grant us pas- 
sage and engage to convey our bag- 
gage to Kongmoon. 

Somebody got the First Officer out 
of bed. He, in turn, and probably 
in spite, roused the Captain merely 
for the purpose of introducing us 
(whom he did not know from 


Adam) and recommending us to his 


care. That was the first and the 
last that we saw of the Captain. 
When the Captain withdrew, the 
Officer gave us a running commen- 


tary on the life, habits, and incom- 


petence of captains in general, and 
his Captain in particular, until we 
wondered whether he thought we 
struggled through the afternoon 
merely for the pleasure of his ram- 
bling chat. So we put aside our 
usual politeness and told him 
pointedly that we had come to ar- 
range for passage on his palatial 
boat. “Yes, to be sure,” said he, and 
that seemed to settle the matter. 
We insisted on selecting cabins. 
But he was right; there was no 
need for much bother and fuss; the 
cabins were all alike, hardly fit for 
occupation. 

In the evening we returned via 
rikisha with a tennis racket in 
either hand, held aloft like stand- 
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ards on a stagecoach. We tried to 
learn whether the baggage had ar- 
rived. Out of sixteen pieces—rang- 
ing from a bag of potatoes to tomb- 
stones—we located three; but the 
boat was a hopeless muddle, and 
we gave up in disgust, hoping that 
the baggage was aboard or, if not, 
that it would reach us within the 
next six months. 

The next step was to get at our 
cabins. To our surprise they were 
already occupied by a little family 
of Chinese—papa, mama, and the 
baby. Now, one of the cabins had 
been engaged for the Sisters who 
were to accompany us. They had 
not then arrived; and we were in- 
clined to think that it might be bet- 
ter if they missed the boat. But 
that was doubtful, so we started 
dispossess proceedings. I bowed to 
the gentleman; then told him how 
sorry I was; then told him what I 
was sorry about. But he gazed on 
me like a placid Buddha. I “armed” 
the cabin boy and tried to persuade 
him, by gestures, of our priority 
rights. From the look on his face 
I might have been paying him com- 
pliments, or passing the time of 
day. He smiled at me! There was 
nothing left but the theatrical lan- 
guage, so we pointed an accusing 
finger at the offending cabin, 
slapped ourselves meanwhile to in- 
dicate ownership, and bellowed, “Oi 
ya, oi ya,” which means I don’t 
know what, and sounds like the 
yelp of a kicked dog; but I had 
heard it used to express surprise 
and excitement. That won the day. 
The First Officer was called, and 
the little family disappeared before 
the threatened rainstorm of a sailor- 
man’s vocabulary, which in this 
case proved to be full and fluent. 

The Sisters arrived about ten 
minutes later, with the air of as- 
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surance that all was well and a 
quiet indifference to all that might 
not be well, which is an indirect 
compliment but a shattering blow 
to the doctrine of human causes. 
We almost fancied that they owned 
the boat; they seemed so well ac- 
quainted. We left them so, feeling 
quite gratefully sure that, if any- 
one needed to be taken care of, it 
was we, and not they. When the 
lights of Hongkong had dwindled to 
pin points, we had supper; Father 
Mueth and I; a British supper on 
beef and potatoes and bread. 

The top deck was taken by the 
soldiery, who were to travel with 
us for the protection of persons and 
property. We, therefore, were 
traveling 4 la Chinoise. We were 
guarded by tall, bearded, sallow fel- 
lows (Sikhs) from India; them- 


selves more terrifying to the inex- 
perienced than any bandit less than 


Captain Kidd himself. Further- 
more, we were imprisoned, cut off 
from the rest of the boat by stout, 
iron bars that made us feel quite 
certain of being trapped in the event 
of an attack. 

We went below to smoke a pipe 
in quiet. The night air was warm 
and sultry, but the sky was clear, 
so we went stargazing and found 
some dreams which had flown 
above in seminary days, when we 
wondered what it would be like to 
be traveling to an inland mission. 
As a last (though hardly compli- 
mentary) precaution we shook the 
party blankets over the deck rail 
and then said “Good night.” But 
it was not to be. In less than 
twenty minutes I had deposited the 
blanket carefully in a corner and 
substituted my cassock for the pur- 
pose. Father Mueth was already 
up, gazing at the night sky or play- 
ing hide and seek with the insect 
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menagerie. The boat was a bedlam 
of noises, with a stringed orchestra 
of mosquito wings for the accom- 
paniment. In a short time, how- 
ever, I confess, though it is a sad 
reflection on my upbringing, that 
I was asleep, while the better- 
trained Father practiced gymnastics 
or kept a finger count of his mur- 
ders. 

With the dawn came Pakkai, a 
river town, important as the port 
to Kongmoon, and to us a port of 
change. Traveling will keep you 
fresh with surprises. Our baggage 
was on board—but it was distrib- 
uted all over the boat, literally from 
the top deck to the hold. To iden- 
tify it we had to climb over boxes, 
beds, and men; push and shove 
through passage-ways, with all the 
time six coolies at our backs shout- 
ing for the prospective job of trans- 
fer. We sent one of them off to the 
Tin Chi Tong to enlist the aid of 
the Christian caretaker. To our 
surprise she returned with Msgr. 
Walsh, who, unknown to us had 
been awaiting, and had managed to 
keep the junk awaiting, our arrival. 
The Bishop piloted us through the 
Customs, across the tracks of an 
antiquated-looking railway, down 
a mounded street, to the two-story 
shop which serves here as a stop- 
ping-off place for the Maryknoll 
missioners. We said Mass grate- 
fully—it was our first in Maryknoll 
mission territory. 

The next morning the Bishop 
brought us to the river front, where 
we were to take a sampan for Kong- 
moon and the junk. Sampans are 
low, hooded boats with arrange- 
ments for poling, sailing, and pull- 
ing—a nautical Jack-of-all trades. 
The boat we took was managed by 
three generations of Chinese; from 
the grandmother who tended the 
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tiller to the young strip of a lad in 
front who buffered the occasional 
bumps with other boats. We sat 
under the hood, on a rice-straw mat, 
with nothing to do but watch the 
scenery and the people. The peo- 
ple seemed without thought or pre- 
occupation; like Mr. Micawber, they 
seemed always “waiting for some- 
thing to turn up.” Either from 
sympathy or as an effect of the sun 
the fan-belt began to slip from the 
wheels in our own heads, and we 
dozed the succeeding hour away in 
a state of incurious, detached, and 
thoughtless calm, so that we might 
have been anywhere in the world. 
Our being had dropped to the sim- 
ple metaphysical. Under such a 


sun it was rather easy to appreciate 
the Nirvana. 

The sampan brought us to the 
junk, which was due to leave at 11 
It left at three, towed by a 


o'clock. 
boat that flew the Italian flag, by 
what right I have no notion, unless 
the owners mistook it for the papal 
colors and thought to do us honor. 
A mile along the stream, down 
which we hurried, a Chinese gun- 
boat joined the procession and took 
up a middle position. The gunboat 
was not the narrow, low-slung, ef- 
fective-looking thing to which we 
are accustomed. It was a high, 
scow-like house boat, bristling with 
white-capped four-pounders instead 
of flowerpots. But it was part of 
the Navy and we undevoutly wished 
that we might encounter bandits 
and enjoy the fun of seeing that 
poor boat blow out its sides in pro- 
test. 

We were winding along one of 
the streams in the delta of the West 
River, helped and hindered by the 
current. Once we passed a palm 
grove and later a pineapple grove; 
green and freshening after miles of 
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muddied banks and hills robbed of 
their verdure. At these points the 
hills gave way in the foreground but 
rose beyond in a long inclination to 
misted summits, blue and purple; 
as if some earth-heave of the past 
had thrown a chasm outward. The 
hills of South China are blue and 
purple—after sunset when they 
seem to close as curtains before the 
retiring day. This is fancy, of 
course, but it was such we felt, a 
fancy of light-heartedness and a 
readiness to appreciate. We were 
on a voyage of discovery; discovery 
of the promised land, and of our 
own happiness. Night fell suddenly, 
and with it came the sea breeze and 
a clear white moon that made the 
whole night seem but a lingering 
evening wherein darkness is held 
off by a silver incandescence. We 
finished supper under the light of a 
small kerosene lamp and then, as 
best we might, gathered what re- 
mained for breakfast and dinner of 
the following day. By midnight we 
had reached the open sea, and be- 
fore dawn we had passed without 
viewing the Island of Sancian. 

The traveling conditions were not 
bad, but the slow pace was begin- 
ning to act as an itch of exaspera- 
tion. Two months had passed since 
Departure night, and each day the 
speed of our travel had diminished, 
until here we were making a floun- 
dering progress in the China Sea, at 
the end of a stout hemp rope. And 
this was not to be the last, or the 
slowest, for we were yet to be poled 
and pulled up the Yeungkong River. 
When should we arrive? Some said 
one, others three, other said nine 
o’clock. Put it down to Chinese dis- 
regard for time that we dragged 
through the river mouth at two. 
Sailboats hooked to the junk and 
howled for fares. This was to be 
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our last “stand and wrangle” with 
the coolies, so we went forward 
with a royal will, and our address 
(or gullibility?) was such that we 
were the first off and away on the 
river that was to bring us to our 
journey’s end. I do not recall that 


we looked back on the junk as we 
rode under a lift of the wind along 
this pretty Father of Waters, the 
Yeungkong. Our eyes were fixed 


a 
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forward, and only our thoughts 
wandered back to the memory of 
an earlier year, when Father Price 
traveled this route to close and con- 
secrate his life for the Maryknoll 
Mission. The Yeungkong has been 
the river of Maryknoll “Firsts” in 
China. And our three-hour ride 
had all the keen and deep delight of 
a pilgrimage. 
JAMES DROUGHT, A.F.M,. 





THE ONLY ENGLISH POPE. 


the average devout Catholic it 
matters nothing, perhaps, that 
one Pope has been in nationality 
English, another French, or yet an- 
other Italian. The Catholic Church 
is essentially opposed to distinctions 
of caste and race, and tends to abol- 
ish them. Yet there must be many 
Catholics who experience a thrill of 
pride when they recall that once 
upon a time there ruled a Pope who 
was an Englishman, who breathed 
English air, and who imparted to 
his actions and his speech some- 
thing of the freshness of English 
meadows, and the stern independ- 
ence of his ancestry. This is spe- 
cially felt to-day at the English vil- 
lage of Abbots Langley in Hertford- 
shire where Adrian IV., the only 
English Pope, was born; and on 
June 13th in the parish church, on 
the initiative of the Hertfordshire 
Branch of the Historical Associa- 
tion, the villagers will perpetuate in 
ceremony his memory, by a tablet 
on the wall in the part built during 
his pontificate, and by the acting of 
a play-pageant dealing with his 
short though eventful life. 
Adrian IV., or, as he was com- 
monly known in England, Nicholas 
Breakspeare, is one of the most re- 


markable figures who has ever sat 
upon the papal throne. The son of 
a beggar (who while Nicholas was 
yet a boy became a monk in the 
Abbey of St. Alban’s), he subsisted, 
like Sixtus V., upon the alms 
for which he was compelled to beg; 
and the hardships of these early 
days lent an austerity and stern- 
ness to his character which re- 
mained with him throughout his 
life. Curiously, his father took an 
intense dislike to him, so that, as a 
consequence, he fled to France, 
where he hired himself out as a 
servant to the Canons of St. Rufus, 
near Avignon. Later he became a 
religious of that community, and 
by reason of his piety was made 
superior of the convent. So rigid 
were his rules that the brethren 
lodged complaints against him be- 
fore Pope Eugene III. The wise 
Pope, however, dismissed the com- 
plaints, but retained Nicholas in 
favor, raising him to the proud dig- 
nity of Cardinal, and Bishop of Al- 
bano, near Rome. 

Now began those wonderful mis- 
sionary activities which, even to 
this day, endear Nicholas Break- 
speare to the Norwegian people. 
Sent as papal legate to Norway, 
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Sweden, and Denmark, he began at 
once to reform where necessary the 
habits of the clergy, to found new 
sees, and to confirm and strengthen 
the decaying ones. When he re- 
turned to Rome, he was elected to 
the newly vacant papal chair on 
December 3, 1154. Macaulay thus 
describes the joy and wild enthu- 
siasm with which English people, 
at that moment groaning beneath 
the heel of their Norman conquer- 
ors, hailed the honor conferred 
upon their fellow countryman. “At 
a time,” he writes, “when the Eng- 
lish name was a reproach, and when 
all the civil and military dignities 
of the Kingdom were supposed to 
belong exclusively to the country- 
men of the Conqueror, the despised 
race learned with transports of de- 
light that one of themselves, Nicho- 
las Breakspeare, had been elected 
to the Papal Throne, and had held 
out his feet to be kissed by ambas- 
sadors sprung from the noblest 
houses of Normandy.” 

In the midst of all this dignity 
conferred upon him, Pope Adrian 
IV. remained unchanged, nor did 
he forget the country of his birth. 
Unfortunately, he had received his 
elevation at a time when Europe 
rang with the tramping of contend- 
ing princes, when State was con- 
spiring against State, and when. 
strange it may appear, even the life 
of the Pope was not safe from the 
hand of the assassin. Here was not 
the peace and meditation of the 
cloister Nicholas had known in the 
monastery of St. Rufus, but strife 
and bustle calling for the stoutest 
heart and strongest brain of Mother 
Church. The five years of his pon- 
tificate read, in these more peaceful 
days, like a nightmare. How, in 
the midst of insurrections at Rome, 
the abuse of schismatics, the plot- 
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ting of the discontents within his 
party, and with those who still sub- 
scribed to the pretension and au- 
thority of Arnold of Brescia, the 
Pope kept his head, is a story which 
must be read in the church histories 
to be adequately and sympathet- 
ically understood. 

One aim the new Pope kept be- 
fore him constantly, and in the 
pages of the war and riot of those 
troubled times, it shines with a 
clear, pure light. It was that the 
Holy Catholic Church should never 
be dominated by the ambitions of 
temporal kings. When Adrian IV. 
met the Emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa, at Sutri, the latter refused to 
follow custom and to hold the papal 
stirrup. Adrian, stung at this def- 
inite insult to his Church, refused 
the kiss of peace, and did not rest 
until all quarrels ended in the sub- 
mission of the Emperor, who held 
his stirrup at Nepi, and received the 
pontifical embrace. When disputes 
concerning Tivoli broke out anew, 
Frederick was hopelessly defeated, 
and only fought his way back to 
Germany at the point of the spear. 

But trouble was brewing with 
William, King of Sicily. The Pope 
refused to acknowledge this mon- 
arch by his regal title until he had 
solicited his kingdom as a fief of 
Rome. War followed, slaughter in 
Apulia, and the siege of Beneven- 
tum. William was excommuni- 
cated, but he, notwithstanding, re- 
covered Brudusium and Bari. In 
intense disappointment the Pope 
made peace, and for a time at least 
relinquished among other rights his 
power to send legates to the Isle of 
Sicily. 

It is of this period that John of 
Salisbury, dispatched by Henry IL, 
King of England, to solicit from 
Adrian a grant of Ireland when he 
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should have’ conquered it, has pre- 
served a moving story. The Pope’s 
communications to him in this cele- 
brated interview are phrased in the 
following remarkable words, from 
which it appears that papal dignity 
brought only grief and baffled 
hopes. “All the pain which he (the 
Pope) had suffered before seemed 
to him light and sweet in compari- 
son with the burden of supreme 
government. Gladly would he fly 
from it if he could. The Lord, who 
had always kept him between the 
anvil and the hammer, could, if He 
pleased, put His hand under the 
weight which, without him, would 
be utterly unsupportable.” In re- 
sponse to the English King’s re- 
quest, the Pope, by a Brief in which 
he claimed “all islands as the parti- 
mony of St. Peter,” conferred 
upon him, “his dear Son in Christ,” 
the sovereignty of Ireland, upon 
condition of an annual tribute of 
one penny for every house. It is 
interesting to note that John of 
Salisbury received an emerald ring 
as a gift for King Henry, and that 
when he commented on some of the 
practices of the Roman Court, the 
Pope received his observations with 
mild humor. This deputation from 
his native country must have ap- 
peared to the Pope one of the 
few glimpses of bright sunshine in 
an otherwise sullen and overcast 
sky. 

By actions and wise judgments 
Pope Adrian IV. strove to rehabili- 
tate the position of the Faith. He 
confirmed the grants of his prede- 
cessor to the Knights Hospitalers 
of Jerusalem, even against the 
wishes of his clergy. He negotiated, 
also, with the Greek Emperor Con- 
stantine, for a union of the two 
Churches. But the Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, furious that Apu- 
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lia had been conferred upon the 
King of Sicily, now summoned a 
diet at Besancon, in April, 1157, and 
yet another at Roncaglia, in 1158. 
Before these the legates from the 
Pope maintained their ground, call- 
ing the members to witness the 
benefits conferred upon the Em- 
peror by their master. Thereupon 
Frederick, in great chagrin, forbade 
all confidences of his clergy with the 
Pope, disposed of the papal lands, 
Sardinia and Tuscany, and wickedly 
leagued himself against the Church 
with disaffected Romans. The 
further divorcing by the mon- 
arch of his queen gave final fuel to 
the blaze. The Pope made common 
cause with the rebellious citizens of 
Lombardy, and thundered against 
the ruthless Emperor the ban of ex- 
communication. But the greatest 
tragedy of all was yet to come. On 
the eve of the promulgation of the 


ban the great Pope expired of a 


quinsy, September 9, 1159. The 
malady is said by some to have 
been caused by a fly which the Pope 
had accidentally swallowed. Other 
accounts, fabricated by his enemies, 
suggest that death was due to eat- 
ing a fishbone. But, whatever the 
cause, the death of the Pope was 
none the less momentous, and it 
took the Church a long time to re- 
cover from the blow. 

Nearly eight centuries have 
passed away since the only English 
Pope walked St. Peter’s Church, 
and, on February 6th last, a tablet 
bearing a Latin inscription enumer- 
ating his acts and virtues was un- 
veiled in the crypt in the presence 
of Cardinal Merry del Val, Cardinal 
Gasquet, the Norwegian Minister, 
and many other clerical and lay dig- 
nitaries. The tablet was presented 
by the Norwegian Society of Scien- 
tists in memory of Adrian IV.’s con- 
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nection with Norway when he was 
but a legate, and later when, as 
Pope, he continued to show special 
favor to Norwegian pilgrims to the 
Tomb of the Apostles. The arms of 
Norway, of the Cathedral of Ni- 
deros, and of the City of Trondhjem 
are upon the tablet, which is af- 
fixed to a pillar near the tomb of 
red Egyptian granite which con- 
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tains the remains of the peasant 
Pope, Nicholas Breakspeare. 

It is now but fitting that England 
should follow suit; and the cere- 
mony announced at the beginning 
of this article of unveiling a tablet 
in the small but famous village of 
Abbots Langley next June should 
still further enhance the memory of 
a wise and good Pope. 





Nova et Vetera. 


MoTHERS OF IRELAND. 


Men wonder at Ireland’s far- 
flung armies of priests and nuns. 
They marvel at this world-moving 
energy, and, almost in bewilder- 
ment, seek for the force that gathers 
these armies and sends them across 
the world, filled with undying en- 
thusiasm. 

This astonishment is but natural, 
for the number of vocations that 
God has given to Ireland, the num- 
ber of her children that He has 
honored by choosing them to fol- 
low Him closely and spend life in 
His service, would astonish us also, 
did we now know the cause of the 


gift. 


. .. Behind the holy nun and 
brother in school and hospital, be- 
hind each priest at the altar, stand 


those who, after Christ, are the 
foundation and motive force of all 
—the low-voiced, sweet-faced, holy 
mothers of the Irish. 

These mothers live quiet, simple 
lives, as did God’s chosen people of 
old—tending their flocks and sup- 
plying their few wants by daily toil. 
Worldly pleasures are weighed by 
them in the balance of Christ, and 
rejected if found wanting. Among 
them is no holocaust of souls under 
the wheels of the juggernaut car of 
fashion; no loss of self-respect by 
joining the rushing legions of the 
votaries of pleasure. In _ silent 
prayer and work their days are 
passed. Calm with the calmness 
that comes from steadfastly gazing 
at eternity; clear in judgment, with 
the clearness of mind that belongs 
to those who flash the light of the 


lantern of death upon the things of 
earth; strong with the strength that 
grows from companionship with 
Christ; gentle with the gentleness 
that fills the heart bound to the 
heart of the Mother of Christ; living 
lives that are conformed to the will 
of Christ; dying they go confidently 
to meet Him who is to satisfy the 
daily longing of their hearts. The 
empty world heeds not their pass- 
ing, but highest heaven rings with 
the joyous anthems that the angels 
sing as God welcomes them home. 

Here we have the source of Ire- 
land’s fervent ambassadors of 
Christ, the fount from which 
springs enthusiasm for His inter- 
ests, the guardian to whom Christ 
has entrusted His soldiers for guid- 
ance. It is the lessons that a man 
learns from his mother’s knee, the 
principles that she instills, the cour- 
age that she breathes into him, that 
really influence him in after life. 
She it is that takes the plastic soul, 
fresh from the hands of God, and 
with loving care can mold that soul 
to goodness and greatness. 

The Irish mother coédperates with 
Christ in the saving of souls, and 
coéperates willingly, even though 
the pressure of the cross be felt 
keenly upon her loving heart. Wher- 
ever you see her she is at God’s 
work. The souls of her children 
are an inviolable trust to her from 
God, and she guards them with her 
life. For her the call of earth un- 
heeded falls on ears attuned to ce- 
lestial music, the chords of which 
ever vibrate in her heart. 

God’s praises are ever on her lips 
in frequent speech. She passes her 
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days calling down blessings on all 
whom she meets. “Bannacth lath” 
—a blessing with you. “A thousand 
praises to God” springs naturally 
from her heart, whatever befalls 
her. How cold our “thank you” 
for a favor received sounds, when 
contrasted with her “may God 
spare your life,” “may the Lamb of 
God be with you at the hour of 
death,” or “may God and Mary pro- 
tect you.” ... 

The children of such mothers 
early learn the path to the church. 
To see a mother taking a child 
around the Stations of the Cross, 
and hear her explaining in words 
of burning love the meaning of 
each, from the shouldering of the 
cross in Pilate’s court to the lonely 
funeral, with Mary as_ chief 
mourner, is a never-to-be-forgotten 
lesson in faith and holiness. This 
is the training that is responsible 
for the spirit of wonderfully vivid 
faith that is to be seen everywhere, 
and which fructifies in numberless 
vocations. ... 

Thus it comes that the child go- 
ing to school stops its play as it 
approaches the church, and runs to 
kneel for a moment at the altar 
rail; that the workman going to and 
from work kneels before his best 
Friend; and young men and maid- 
ens slip quietly in, faithful to the 
training of the mother. 

Look at eventide at the home hal- 
lowed by the presence of the Irish 
mother. Whether it be amid the 
long sea-arms of Kerry, the blue 
mountains of Donegal and Antrim, 
on the green pastures of Meath or 
the towering hills of Wicklow, all 
the members of each household go 
moving rapidly to where she sits 
waiting, rosary in hand, by the hal- 
lowed hearth. The father comes 
from the forge or the shop of the 
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shoemaker, where he has been 
“colloguing” with the elders, and 
the boys leave their games. Round 
her they kneel, and she begins the 
evening prayer of Ireland—the ro- 
sary of their Mother, Muire. 

Nightly the angels look down 
and exult as they see the nation 
kneeling before God, and hear that 
mighty cry for succor. Ireland, 
bound by the chain of the rosary to 
Mary, Queen of Heaven. 

And oh! how they love that 
home! For them the word is sa- 
cred, and means a kingdom, where- 
in the mother reigns securely “until 
death do us part,” words of the 
sacrament, that have meaning when 
uttered by her lips. No matter how 
lowly the home may be, nothing 
but stress of circumstances will ever 
cause them to leave it... . 

This intense love of home is the 
source of one of the greatest of Ire- 
land’s sorrows, causing an unend- 
ing heartache, not only to her exiled 
children, but to the waiting moth- 
ers as well. How like to Mary, 
dwelling alone in her house at 
Nazareth, are those mothers of the 
chosen ones laboring in the service 
of God. They guarded the treasure 
lent to them by God, and wrapped 
it round with their love and their 
life. Then at His call, even though 
it meant severance from the “light 
of their life,” they gave that treas- 
ure willingly for work in the vine- 
yard of the Master. Just as Mary 
moved through the silent rooms of 
Nazareth, when her loved One had 
gone, living again the bygone days, 
and praying for reunion, so, too, do 
these heroines,—mothers of the bat- 
talions of Maynooth, of the golden 
souls that have passed under the 
portals of All Hallows, and of 
saintly Irish nuns. And like Mary, 
their reunion with their loved ones 
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will come only when the gates of 
death shall have been passed. 


—W. J. Locxrneron, S.J., The Soul of Ire- 
land (New York: The Macmillan Co.), pp. 110- 
117. 
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Future REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS. 


THE two sayings pronounced by 
Christ as destined to bring to an end 
the history of the human race sum 
up the essence of His teaching about 
the future life: “Come, ye blessed 
of my Father... Depart from 
me, ye cursed...” Union with 
God, separation from God—these 
constitute the eternal happiness and 
unhappiness. This is the clearest 


knowledge we have of the destiny 
which awaits us beyond the grave. 
It is little indeed, but it is enough to 
guide and sustain our efforts in the 


struggle between good and evil; for 
the rest let us put our trust in the 
perfect justice and loving-kindness 
of God... . 

As to the nature of future re- 
wards and punishments, neither 
faith nor reason, which both affirm 
their existence, have much to tell 
us; for faith and reason, both eager 
to strengthen our motives for ac- 
tion, seem both equally indifferent 
about what would only satisfy our 
curiosity. 

There is one point, however, on 
which they shed a real ray of light 
and which deserves to arrest our 
attention. Faith teaches us, and 
reason rejoices to learn, that re- 
wards and punishments in the fu- 
ture life are the direct results of the 
attitude and conduct adopted by 
the soul in the present life. Retri- 
bution does not come from without; 
it follows from our acts themselves 
and from our inner nature. The 
essential thing in the joy or misery 
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beyond the grave is the sense that 
through one’s merit or through 
one’s fault one has found or lost 
union with the supreme good that 
is God. 

There is already here on earth 
sadness in feeling that one is 
wicked, and joy in feeling that one 
is good; every normal man has ex- 
perienced remorse after an evil 
deed, and happiness after a good 
one. But this sadness and this joy 
are made much less intense by the 
imperfection of our intelligence, the 
disturbing influence of our pas- 
sions, the distraction of external 
events and sights. After death it is 
different: freed from earthly ties, 
face to face with spiritual realities, 
the soul is fully conscious of the 
beauty of goodness and the happi- 
ness there is in eternal union with 
it; it sees the full horror of evil and 
the misery there is in being sunk in 
it without any possibility of escape. 

Heaven and hell are even now 
within us according as we are good 
or perverse, under the influence of 
God or slaves to the principle of 
evil. But we scarcely recognize this 
and only have a partial understand- 
ing of it. When death has torn 
away all veils from our sight, we 
shall see. If we have resisted God’s 
grace, His commands as our omnip- 
otent Lord, His appeals as our 
most tender Father; if we have used 
His gifts to sin against Him; if we 
have used our liberty to turn aside 
from Him, then we shall under- 
stand our terrible mistake, our 
criminal foolishness; then we shall 
suffer the consequences of our con- 
duct just in so far as it was inten- 
tional and culpable. For having of 
our own free will separated our- 
selves from God in time, we shall 
still be separated from Him in eter- 
nity; and through having for ever 
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lost this infinite Good, we shall for 
ever endure suffering, also in a 
sense infinite. If, on the other hand, 
we have let God work in us, and 
have opened our minds to the 
brightness of His light, our hearts to 
the rays of His love; if we have 
submitted our wills to the com- 
mands of His wisdom and to the 
influence of His grace; if we have, 
in a word, let His life enter into us 
and fill us with Him now, then, 
dare I say it, the divine essence, the 
divine joy and love will come to us 
in their fullness, and we shall cast 
ourselves into them in an ecstasy 
which will make us for ever happy 
with an ineffable happiness, a hap- 
piness absolute and perfect, which 
we may indeed call infinite, for it 
will be union with the very happi- 
ness of God. Save that we shall 
keep our own personality, full of 
sweet humility and gratitude, the 
eternal light and blessedness will 
be ours as they are God’s. The 
child, when he leaves his mother’s 
womb, even if he could think and 
feel as a grown man, would not be 
more dazzled at his coming into the 
light of the world than our souls 
will be when they leave their 
earthly shells to be plunged into the 
midst of the divine splendours. 


—Appk Fiétrx Ktremxn, Hope in Suffering 
} — ee Andrew Melrose, Ltd.), pp. 251, 255- 
9. 
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Wuere Is Tuy Gop? 
(Ps. xli.) 


Wuart shall I do to find my God? 
I will consider the earth; the earth 
is made. Great is the beauty of the 
regions of earth, but it has a Maker. 
Great are the wonders of fecundity 
and generation, but they all have a 
Creator. I am shown the magnitude 
of the encompassing sea; I am 
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amazed, I wonder, I look for the 
Maker thereof. I look up to the 
sky and to the beauty of the stars; 
I admire the brightness of the sun, 
bringing to birth the day; the moon, 
soothing the darkness. of night; 
these are wonderful sights, amazing 
even, for they are not earthly, but 
heavenly; but even there my thirst 
is not yet appeased: I wonder, I 
praise, but I seek him who made 
these things; I thirst, I return to 
myself and examine who I am my- 
self, conducting this enquiry: I find 
I have a body and soul, one for me 
to rule, one for me to be ruled by; 
a body to serve, a soul to command. 
I perceive that my soul is a better 
being than my body, and that the 
very agent who conducts this en- 
quiry is not my body but my soul. 
And yet I am aware that all these 
things that I have been observing, 
I have observed through the body. 
I was praising the stars, I knew 
them by my eyes. I was praising 
the sea, I knew that by my eyes. 
Sky, stars, sun and moon I was 
praising, I knew them by my eyes. 
The eyes are members of the body 
of flesh, they are the windows of 
the mind; within is the intelligence 
who sees through them; when he is 
absent-minded by some distracting 
thought, the eyes are open in vain. 
My God, who made these things that 
I see with my eyes, is not to be 
sought out by these eyes. But per- 
haps God is some such being as the 
soul herself? No, the object in 
quest is some unchangeable truth, 
some being that subsists without 
defect. Not such is the soul herself, 
open to defect and improvement, 
to knowledge and ignorance, re- 
membering, forgetting, now willing, 
now unwilling. Such changeable- 
ness is not incident to God. Seek- 
ing, therefore, my God in visible 
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and corporeal things, and not find- 
ing him; seeking his substance in 
myself, as though he were some 
such being as I myself am, and not 
finding him there either; I feel that 
my God must be something above 
my soul. Yes, I seek my God in 
every body, earthly and heavenly, 
and find him not;.I seek his sub- 
stance in my soul, and find it not 
there; still longing, to understand 
and discern the invisible things of 
God by the things that are made 
(Rom. i. 20), I have poured out my 
soul above myself, and now there 
remains nothing for me to touch but 
my God. There is the house of my 
God, above my soul; there he 
dwells, thence he looks out on me, 
thence he has created me, thence he 
governs me, thence he has care of 
me, thence he stirs me, thence he 
calls me, thence he directs me, 
thence he guides me, thence he 


brings me home. 


—Josern Ricxary, S.J., Readings from St. 
Augustine on the Psalms (New York: Benziger 
Brothers. %2.00), pp. 49, 50. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


I INCLINE to sympathize with the 
sneer of a reviewer who, in the dis- 
cussion of a book maintaining that 
there is nothing in religion contrary 
to science (or indeed in science con- 
trary to religion), exclaims: “Noth- 
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ing contrary!” as one would say: 
“Is that all? Have you nothing bet- 
ter than that?” It seems to me that 
many of the apologists for Chris- 
tianity have made the mistake of 
fighting too much on the defensive. 
They have held their position, they 
have shown the weakness of their 
opponents; but, if I mistake not, 
they for the most part have stopped 
there, without going on to show 
that, as far as science has anything 
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to say in the matter, its evidence is 
in support of religion, and that as 
a whole the Catholic’s view of na- 
ture and of man is grander, more 
logical, and more satisfying than 
that of the monist. 

It was, I believe, Professor C. 
Lloyd Morgan who protested against 
Brunetiére’s charge of bankruptcy 
against science, because when we 
seek for any noble motive of action, 
one might say for any beacon in a 
storm, we ask for something that 
it is not for science to give. But is 
it not the boast of infidel science 
that she, and she alone, has all that 
is worth having? Why was this 
claim made if it cannot be fulfilled? 
Most assuredly those who came at 
her call to receive from science 
what she knew she could not pay 
have the right to declare her bank- 
rupt! 

The mutual relation of religion 
and science is a vital question. 
Many hold that there can be no in- 
terference with science on the part 
of religion, nor with religion on the 
part of science, because their 
spheres are entirely distinct, just as 
lines in two separate planes can by 
no possibility intersect one another. 
This is a staple argument, but is it 
correct and complete? Is it true 
that religion and science have noth- 
ing in common? Can a man honor 
the one and despise the other, and 
then honor the other and despise 
the one alternately? It is as if one 
should say: “I believe in medicine 
and I believe in law, but I keep 
them quite apart,” forgetting that 
there are sanitary rules to be ob- 
served in studying law, and laws 
which may not be ignored in the 
practice of medicine. It were better 
to compare religion and science to 
two planes with a common line of 
intersection. If we imagine one of 
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these planes to have some peculiar 
property that would diffuse itself 
through the other, provided they 
came in contact, the comparison is 
complete. The Catholic faith which 
pervades the plane we have called 
religion modifies the conditions of 
the plane we have called science. 
Thus there must be a difference in 
the grasp of nature of a Catholic 
and of an unbeliever. Although the 


former accepts scientific facts by 
reason alone, yet his confidence in 
what his reason perceives is con- 
firmed by his faith. 


This being 
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granted as self-evident, why bring 
in the word “Catholic”? I want to 
answer this question frankly, and, 
as nearly as I can, without offence 
to those of other denominations 
who share with me the belief in 
God. It is because the Catholic re- 
ligion is based on unchangeable 
dogma, because its standpoint in 
essentials of faith is immovable, be- 
cause it has the honor of being the 
particular object of the attacks of 


opponents. 

—Tuomas Dwicnut, M.D., LL.D., Thoughts 
of a Catholic Anatomist (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.), pp. 7-10. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


Tue Care or Hoty YEAR PILGRiIMs. 


Once the holy doors have been 
opened the Jubilee has begun, and 
the steady streams of pilgrims be- 
gin to flow from all parts of the 
earth towards Rome. In the days 
of Papal Monarchy this great in- 
vading host demanded no little care 
and patience from the Romans, and 
great was the solicitude of popes, 
prelates, and pious layfolk for the 
poor and weary pilgrims who came 
neque in curribus, neque in equis, 
but on foot in the name of the Lord. 
Despite the absurd theory of non- 
Catholic writers that the Popes in- 
creased the number of jubilee years 
in order to fill their coffers, the his- 
torical fact remains that a Holy 
Year was a severe drain on the 
Papal finances. Cardinal Wiseman, 
an eye-witness of the Jubilee of 
1825, tells us that to avoid any 
alarm on the part of foreign princes 
concerning their subjects, Leo XII 
sent word to all the ambassadors in 
Rome that he did not wish them to 
make any provision for their poor 
countrymen, but that he took upon 
himself the charge of their hospi- 
tality, and observed that he would 
rather pawn the church plate of 
Rome than be wanting in this duty. 

This charge of the poor was al- 
ways regarded as a sacred duty, and 
princes and nobles through whose 
dominions they passed helped them 
with food and money. A Protestant 
eye-witness of the Jubilee of 1650 
relates: “I beheld in Naples (per- 
haps it will seem strange, but it is 
true) about eight thousand pilgrims 
going to Rome, for their absolution; 


all which the Vice-Roy of Naples 
maintained three days at his own 
charge; and, on the fourth day, they 
did present themselves before him 
at his palace in pilgrim weeds, viz., 
with leaden pictures of saints in 
their hats, and leathern collars 
about their necks, which fell down 
halfway over their arms, and their 
staves in their hands; and thus they 
marched away from Naples, in the 
posture of an army towards Rome.” 
He also tells “some news from 
Rome, where also I was, and did be- 
hold their great solemnity, it being 
then the Anno Santo, as they there 
call it, that is, the Year of Jubilee. 
There I beheld the Pope in his glory, 
and how in great state he was car- 
ried about the city; the streets were 
thronged with the people; and, as 
he passed by, they made them even 
ring with exclamations and rejoic- 
ings; he was carried by some em- 
inent men, having a rich canopy 
over him. He made his crosses in 
the air with his fingers, and threw 
his blessings amongst them. And 
truly these delusions were so pre- 
vailing with the people, that (poor 
souls) they seemed to me to rejoice, 
as if Christ himself had been come 
to Rome, and brought them down 
the felicities of heaven.”* The 
writer was not far wrong in his 
estimation of the people’s devotion 
to Christ’s Vicar. 

If a pilgrim on his way to Rome 
was an object of charity and pious 
devotion, he was doubly so, once he 
had arrived in the Eternal City. 


iNarrative of Captain Samuel Brest. The 
Harleian Miscellany. Vol. 5, p. 228. Ed. 
London, 1810. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Hospitals and guest houses were 
erected for their convenience, where 
the noblest in Rome delighted to 
serve them. 

Amongst the first of these hos- 
pitals was cne founded in the fif- 
teenth century by an Englishman, 
John Shepherd, and Alice his wife. 
During the Jubilee of 1450 so great 
were the crowds that thronged the 
city that accidents were of frequent 
occurrence. Once a mule ran amok 
on the bridge of S. Angelo, and to 
escape the kicking of the maddened 
anfmal the crowd pressed against 
the wooden parapets which gave 
way, so that many pilgrims were 
flung into the Tiber and drowned. 
Some poor Englishmen were 
amongst the victims, and this sad 
calamity persuaded the Shepherds 
to spend their substance in caring 
for their fellow-countrymen visiting 
Rome, and for this purpose they 
erected the English Hospice, later 
converted into the English College 
for Pilgrims not to, but from Rome, 
whose pilgrimage often ended glo- 
riously at Tyburn Tree. 

The best-known hospital built for 
pilgrims is that called Santissima 
Trinita, founded by that most lov- 
able of saints Philip Neri, who be- 
gan it in the year 1550 during the 
Jubilee declared by Julius III. Fifty 
years later, during the Holy Year 
promulgated by Clement VIII, it 
was estimated that the total num- 
ber of pilgrims there entertained 
amounted to more than two hun- 
dred and seventy thousand. The 
Pope, cardinals, prelates, and 
nobles vied with each other in as- 
sisting the pilgrims in this hospice; 
Pope Clement himself often came 
to wash their feet and assist them 
at their meals. Cardinal Wiseman. 
in his Recollections of the Last Four 
Popes, recounts the same of Leo 
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XII; how in his turn he came to 
wash the feet of his poor guests in 
Sma. Trinita, and to preside at the 
steaming cauldrons of soup, the 
dispensing of which by means of a 
huge ladle was the post of honour 
usually occupied by a cardinal, 
bishop, or noble. Leo himself daily 
served twelve pilgrims in his own 
palace every day of his six years 
Pontificate. 

—Watter Gumetey, O.P., “Notes on the 
4 Year,” in Blackfriars (Oxford), April, 
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THE ProFir oF War. 


THE horrors of war—the misery 
of the land made desolate, of the 
children orphaned, and of widows 
left to mourn their dead; the agony 
of thirst on the battlefield, and the 
long torture of the wounded. None 
of these things will deter men from 
fighting. No argument of the un- 
reasonableness of war, no persua- 
sion of the hardships to be endured, 
no fear of wounds or death will pre- 
vail—save with a small minority— 


-when once a government has de- 


clared war. 

If any description of war were 
powerful enough to draw mankind 
into the paths of peace, then would 
war have passed long since from 
the occupations of civilized man. 
For the truth has been told as to 
the meaning of war by a long list 
of writers; it may be learnt in “The 
Trojan Women,” or in the books 
by Sir Philip Gibbs. To all this, 
youth but cries “What has been en- 
dured I can endure”; and at the 
sound of the bugle, the beat of the 
drum, hastens to fall in. There 
never has been a war—no matter 
what its injustice—that did not find 
men willing to take up arms and 
contend to the death. 
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As for the remonstrances of 
Popes, and the appeals for inter- 
national peace by Christian priests, 
how should these prove stronger 
than the prayers of wife and child, 
the ties of family life, and the love 
of home? 

But why does war persist, since 
it is unprofitable to governments, 
ruinous to nations, and a scandal 
to the Christian conscience? 

Countries may be impoverished 
and nations ruined by war, but the 
shocking thing is that quite a con- 
siderable number of private persons 
are enriched by war. And these 
private persons will reap their har- 
vest and gather their spoils, no mat- 
ter which nation is victorious. 

How can we hope that wars shall 
cease, or expect that the Christian 
nations will not wage war one 
against the other, when war is so 
very profitable a business to divers 
inhabitants of the Christian lands 
of Europe? While there is money 
to be made, while there are vast 
fortunes to be accumulated—and 
the bigger the war, the greater the 
slaughter, the more vast the for- 
tune, the larger the sum of money, 
—and while men are ready to fight, 
is there reasonable ground for dis- 
appointment that peace is denied 
her rightful dominion? 

WAR PAYS—not governments 
or nations, but private persons. 
And that is the real difficulty in the 
way of peace and concord in Europe 
to-day. 

Fortunes have always been made 
in war by non-combatants; in mod- 
ern and highly civilized warfare, 
that is. In ages less “progressive” 
than ours, and amongst mere sav- 
ages, the fighters seem to carry off 
such spoils as may be got. From 
the time of the Napoleonic wars 
(though we might go back another 
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hundred years for further evidence, 
were it necessary), the fortunes 
made by army contractors and 
financiers have been conspicuous. 
(Did not the house of Rothschild 
achieve its high estate in England 
after Waterloo?) Cobbett saw the 
glitter of gold outshining all the 
military equipment, and denounced 
the profiteers of war with all the 
vigor of his lively pen. 

Army contractors and money- 
lenders (or financiers — another 
word for the same profession) grew 
rich out of the miseries of the wars 
of Napoleon,—and a good deal of 
their money went to provide the big 
public schools established in the 
nineteenth century. 

Army contractors and financiers 
still make money out of every war; 
but the firms that manufacture 
armaments and make munitions 
for war are, in especial, the obstacle 
to peace. It is these firms that 
whisper the ancient tag “if you wish 
for peace prepare for war,” and it 
is by these firms, which are all lim- 
ited liability companies, the weap- 
ons and preparations for war are 
supplied, not only to any nation in 
Europe, but to any African tribe or 
Central American _ revolutionary, 
possessing the means to pay for 
them. Capital invested in arma- 
ments is quite without national 
prejudice. It will supply its goods 
to friend or foe alike—indeed it 
knows neither friend nor foe, but 
only customers—even as British 
firms supplied Napoleon with boots 
and clothing for the Grand Army. 

The manufacturers of armaments 
have a vested interest in war. For 
them war is the normal state, and 
peace but a breathing space, granted 
of necessity for greater readiness 
for the next round. In a world 
without war, the occupation of the 
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armament manufacturer would be 
gone. And gone would be the divi- 
dend of the shareholder in the 
armament company. Who is dar- 
ing enough to stand for peace, when 
peace means loss of income, and at 
the worst, financial ruin? Many 
have stood for war, when war prom- 
ised no reward save death and the 
loss of all that we count most dear 
of temporal things. Few have sup- 
ported peace when economic inter- 
est urged the waging of war! ... 

The manufacture of arms and 
munitions for personal profit is the 
greatest obstacle to-day to interna- 
tional peace. It means the existence 
of a large body of people whose ma- 
terial prosperity depends on keep- 
ing alive and active the war spirit 
in the world. For the armament 
firms require customers, if they are 
to keep their workmen employed 
and their shareholders satisfied. 

What, then, can be done in the 
face of this obstruction? 

The manufacture of all weapons 
of war by private firms can be abol- 
ished and prohibited, and all such 
manufacture be made a government 
industry. This would at once de- 
stroy the vested interest in war. It 
would in fact make war no longer 
a profitable investment for non- 
combatants. And it could be car- 
ried out in peace time, since it 
would be impossible to effect such 
a change during actual hostilities. 

With war and the preparation for 
war no longer sources of profit, a 
very much larger body of opinion 
would be found on the side of inter- 
national peace. 

Catholics and other Christian 
people invest their money in arma- 
ment firms, and make money out 
of war, and out of the preparation 
for war. Can the Christian con- 
science tolerate much longer the 
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gaining of money at the price of 
blood? Can Catholics, enjoying in- 
comes won at such a cost, rest satis- 
fied that they are co-operating with 
the Vicar of Christ in the promo- 
tion of peace in the world, while 
they lend money to make weapons 
of war? 

As a first step towards “No more 
war,” let us at least as Christian 
people, keep out of the making of 
weapons for war, and end the mak- 
ing of fortunes by non-combatants, 
by transferring to the government 
the sole monopoly of the manufac- 
ture of munitions. 

Even as slavery—long held com- 
patible with the practice of the 
Christian religion—has been abol- 
ished from Christian lands, so let 
this business of making money out 
of war, by investing in armaments, 


be abolished in our time. 


—Josepn Crayton, M.A., F.R.H.S., 
Irish Rosary (Dublin), April, 1925. 





<n 
all 


THE Books THEY WANT. 


For two or three years we have 
used as text for meditation a re- 
mark made by a young man, who, 
taking a book off his shelf and 


throwing it on the table, said: 
“There; for heaven’s sake give us 
some books like that: books I can 
understand, books I can pay for, 
and books I’m not ashamed to show 
to my friends.” 

Frequent little shocks have con- 
vinced me we are not yet producing 
quite the sort of book we need. 
When I say “we,” whom do I mean? 
The average man or girl who com- 
poses the bulk of our reading pub- 
lic, such as it is. I do not, frankly, 
mean the person of whatever age, 
who never reads anything save the 
shilling magazine that adorns the 
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bookstalls. If they do that by ha- 
bitual preference I may still like 
them, but I should expect to find it 
a hard job to reach their intelli- 
gence about anything, save, per- 
haps, the mechanical—motorcars 
and bicycles, forexample. But even 
less do I mean the kind of person 
who will take—well, Balfour’s “Phil- 
osophic Doubt” to read on a Lon- 
don to Glasgow journey. Nor do I 
mean the professed student... . 
We hear very often of the need 
for the book on this subject or on 
that, written by a Catholic who 
should simply impose himself on 
the national, indeed, European at- 
tention. I quite agree that it is a 
disaster that so few of such books 
exist. May they be multiplied. But 


the thousands of people of whom I 
am thinking will never read them. 
It takes a generation for the knowl- 
edge contained in them to percolate 


through to the reading public. 
Therefore I hold that it is a more 
than merely legitimate occupation 
to try to write books that folks of 
average intelligence, who are not 
and never intend to become experts, 
can read now. Only, I should wish 
those books to be thoroughly good, 
and this means that their authors 
must have very nearly as much 
knowledge as the authors of the 
epoch-making books. Indeed, I hold 
it harder to write the “average” 
book really well. Its author must 
not only know ninety-nine facts he 
omits to every one that he includes, 
and know which to omit, but have 
the courage to omit them. This 
may quite likely torment his self- 
conceit not a little. He may not like 
to hear the criticisms of the expert: 
“Why was not z developed? Why 
was y so lightly touched upon? We 
notice that the author makes no al- 
lusion to the recent Dutch literature 
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upon z. This is a slight book—it 
queers the pitch for anyone who 
wants to write a real book upon the 
matter. ...” And so forth. An 
author has obstinately to pocket 
anything like vanity or desire to 
impress, and must realize that such 
critics do not know the persons for 
whom he is writing—that is, a large 
mass of intelligent Catholics, and 
their friends, who would read, if 
only they had the sort of book they 
could read. “You want, appar- 
ently,” said a critic to us—now 
some years ago—‘“a Daily Mail 
standard of book”! Well—could we 
but have books that would be as 
widely read (and therefore as easily 
readable) as the Daily Mail, and, 
also, absolutely trustworthy as to 
fact, and challenging readers to use 
their brains always just a little more 
than they do! ... 

But it remains that those who 
do know what is supernatural man- 
age nearly always to get their sub- 
ject out of the open air into a sac- 
risty smelling of stale incense. It 
is no good saying they don’t, for 
that is the main reason (apart from 
sheer boredom with all that is re- 
ligious) why the ordinary man and 
woman hate our religious literature. 
They have long been leagues ahead 
of us in France in this matter; per- 
haps that is why so many people try 
the easy way out of translating 
French books into English. But it 
is very seldom English English, and 
we don’t think that we ought to 
condescend to take easy ways out. 

Another department is, so to call 
it, that of the amusing. Until Mr. 
Chesterton began to write his joy- 
ous paradoxes, with Mr. Belloc in 
the offing, and Fr. Knox coming be- 
hind them only in point of time, 
there was hardly any Catholic book 
that could provoke a grin! I mean, 
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a thoroughly kindly, happy broad 
smile. (The “Prig’s” books made 
you laugh, perhaps, but rather sav- 
agely. Once and for all, we don’t 
want any more jocularity that 
hurts. I know that Pascal made a 
list of texts from the Old Testament 
which described how God “mocked” 
His adversaries, and argued thence 
that he could deride his own. But, 
frankly, Pascal was not God, and 
that is the best retort in the circum- 
stances.) We are almost tired of 


hearing it said that you don’t prop- 
erly believe in a thing till you can 
laugh at it, or, at least, about it. It 
is perfectly sure that we are in 
deadly earnest about our religion; 
but all the more reason, then, why 
our books should not be glum or 
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smug. The stage chaffs the curate 
for his unnaturally solemn man- 
ners, though, personally, we seem 
to meet chiefly, nowadays, curates 
who are unnaturally cheery; but I 
cannot help thinking we have de- 
veloped, ourselves, a different yet 
no less suffocating atmosphere in 
much that we write, We are a bit 
oracular. We incline to stand 
upon our dignity—always a rickety 
pedestal—unless, indeed, we are be- 
ing chatty and even arch, which is 
worse. If, then, a Catholic has re- 
ceived from God the great grace 
of humour, for heaven’s sake let 
him use it in his Catholic writing, 
too. 


—Rev. C. C. Martrnpare, SJ., in Catholic 
Truth (London), March-April, 1925. 








Editorial Comment. 


ECENTLY, when Mr. George 
Eastman, the “Kodak King,” 
after giving away several millions 
of dollars, declared his intention of 
retiring, he gave a reason that ap- 
pears, to at least one newspaper 
writer, so odd as to 
An Odd be almost unique. If 
Ambition. he had _ explained 
that he was retiring 
merely to rest, or to get time for 
golf; or if he had said that he de- 
sired to spend his winters in Flor- 
ida, and his summers at Newport 
or Bar Harbor, no one would have 
given the matter a second thought. 
“But,” said he, “I want to give my- 
self the benefit of a somewhat more 
detached position in human affairs.” 
And he indicated that he wished 
time for meditation. He sought the 
serenity that was impossible in the 
midst of business. 

A writer on the New York Eve- 
ning Post, Sarah D. Lowrie, com- 
ments sympathetically upon Mr. 
Eastman’s unusual desire for phil- 
osophic quiet. Curiously enough, 
she seems not to be aware that the 
craving for meditation is a charac- 
teristic of Christianity. She goes 
far afield—to China, Japan, India— 
to find a parallel to Mr. Eastman’s 
action. In this, perhaps unwittingly, 
she indicts our Western religion. 

“Tt is the elder stateman’s idea of 
Japan,” she says, “and the Hindoo 
scholar’s conception of the duty of 
man to his own soul, and the Chi- 
nese philosopher’s teaching with re- 
gard to meditation and serenity, be- 
ing part of the rewards of an active 
life. With these Eastern thinkers, 
a ripened mind has its value in pro- 


portion to the freedom from worldly 
affairs that it can enjoy. 

“Ex-Ambassador Morris is one of 
the few Westerners who have been 
permitted any intimacy with these 
men of the older generation in 
Japan—the men who have retired 
from their general business inter- 
ests for study, meditation and 
prayer, and who concern themselves 
with matters that have to do with 
eternity rather than with the imme- 
diate present. I asked the Ambas- 
sador whether he considered that it 
would be possible for our men in 
this country to simplify life to such 
an extent, and not be bored to 
death. He thought it would be very 
doubtful, principally because ours is 
not a meditative religion, and, in 
addition, because very few Amer- 
ican men have any tastes that mean 
much to them outside their busi- 
ness.” 


ISS LOWRIE concurs in the 
Ex-Ambassador’s pessimistic 
opinion of the American business 
man, and accentuates it by alleging 
details. Her judgment, and Mr. 
Morris’s, may seem rather an exag- 
geration. But if you do not agree 
with her, stop and calculate how 
many business men you know who 
are connoisseurs of art, or genuine 
lovers of fine music, or who have 
any intellectual or esthetic hobby. 
True, we Americans have had 
cause in recent years to be proud 
of the fact that many rich men 
have been patrons of the fine arts. 
They have been judicious in col- 
lecting, and magnanimous in donat- 
ing, their treasures of art, of sculp- 
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ture, and of handicraft. What 
kings have done in olden days for 
the Louvre, what popes have done 
for the Vatican, has been done for 
our great American galleries by 
“captains of high finance.” 

But the question persists: even 
though many masterpieces have 
passed through their hands, do they 
personally appreciate and enjoy art 
and literature and music? Miss 
Lowrie seems to suspect that they 
do not. Some one has said that 
most men have their religion, like 
their life insurance, in their wife’s 
name. Miss Lowrie says that the 
wealthy also serve art vicariously. 
How much intimate knowledge she 
may have of the culture, or lack of 
culture, of the Morgans, the Fricks, 
the Altmans, and lesser benefac- 
tors of the art-loving public, I do 
not know. But she ventures to 
say: 

“If our rich men collect, some 
one else is likely to do the research 
work. If they acquire a library, it 
is bought through a librarian; their 
secretaries work up their public ut- 
terances for them. Great commit- 
tees of specialists 
devise their philan- 
thropies. Art that 
might be their relax- 
ation as well as their pursuit is like 
a new business that they are tov 
uninitiated to acquire, and science 
is an unknown language. It is a 
pity to have all the time and all the 
money and considerable vital force 
at one’s command for a decade or 
two more of life, with golf and a 
change of scene every three months 
as the only occupations left one, be- 
yond reading the monthly statement 
from the office and the last new 
crop of stories, fiction and gossip.” 

It has frequently been remarked 
by those who know the Latins, that 
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real culture is far more frequently 
found amongst French, Italian and 
South American lawyers, physi- 
cians, and merchants than amongst 
our own. Whether or not the com- 
parison be just, I, for one, dare not 
attempt to say, but I am quite con- 
vinced that here in the United States 
the business man who knows art or 
music, or who genuinely enjoys lit- 
erature, is a rarity. The process of 
“bringing up father,” is as yet very 
imperfect amongst us. Miss Low- 
rie seems to think that the main 
difficulty is that father rebels 
against being brought up. The 
American business man is ashamed 
of culture or despises it. 

“We are so filled with the notion 
that an artist is a very special sort 
of freak and that a man who reads 
books for the pleasure of studying 
them is just a bookworm, that 
when we are at the business of get- 
ting our education for life we never 
include any pursuit of leisure as 
part of the curriculum. Everything 
is directed toward the business of 
acquiring a living, or of making 
money, and nothing that sticks, at 
all events, is directed toward the 
art of living or toward spending 
money creatively.” 


T is significant that the people 

who attend our public art gal- 
leries, and get the most sincere en- 
joyment out of them are largely 
poor “foreigners.” Perhaps wealthy 
native Americans have in their own 
homes, and in the homes of their 
friends, the means of satisfying the 
cravings of their esthetic sense. 
There does abide, however, a sus- 
picion that “culture” amongst 
Americans of moderate means is 
neglected or despised, and that 
amongst the excessively well-to-do 
it is largely an affectation. But 

















when the poor and much despised 
“Wop,” who wearily pushes a cart 
of fruit through the streets for six 
days, takes another long walk on 
the seventh, with the wife and the 
twelve children, all the way from 
“little Italy,” to the Art Gallery, his 
love for things beautiful can hardly 
be considered an affectation. 

At the Metropolitan Art Museum, 
in New York City (a museum that 
has been rapidly becoming one of 
the best in the world), there were 
over a million visitors during the 
past year, an average of almost 


3,000 a day. The 
The Million Curator considers 
at the that attendance ex- 
Museum. cellent, and doubt- 


less it is, but when 
we remember that it includes those 
who came to hear music, as well as 
all who came to see art, and that 
the museum is open to visitors from 
all the states and all the world, the 
number becomes a less certain proof 
that culture is general in America. 
It would be interesting—though it 
is perhaps impossible—to give the 
number of non-native Americans 
who were counted in that million. 
It would be still more interesting, 
though it would be (if I may be 
pardoned the expression) even more 
impossible, to estimate how many 
were capable of deep and prolonged 
enjoyment of the treasures set be- 
fore them. 


UT this discussion has led us a 
little away from the point in- 
troduced by Mr. Eastman’s curi- 
ously Oriental desire for time to 
meditate. 

There is a story—too often told, 
but as good as it ever was, in spite 
of its being over-used—about a 
famous traveler from India. He 
was met down the bay, transferred 
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to a speed-boat, taken in a jiffy to 


the dock and thence through 
crowded streets to 

the City Hall. There Speed and 
he was hastily wel- Life? 


comed; and _ then 
commenced a tour of sight-seeing 
that quite took his breath away. He 
was taken to Brooklyn Bridge and 
into the subways at the “rush 
hour.” He was shot through tubes 
under land and water. He was 
hoisted with incredible rapidity in 
express elevators, a thousand feet, 
to the top of the towers of sky- 
scrapers, and suddenly let drop 
with still more incredible speed. 
He was shot across the continent, in 
18 hours to Chicago, and in 3 days 
to San Francisco. In every city he 
was shown the scurrying crowds 
and the congestion of traffic. He 
witnessed the submaniacal activ- 
ities of the stock exchanges, and an 
attempt was made to drag him 
hither and thither on what is 
usually called, euphemistically, “a 
round of pleasures.” Just before 
he completely collapsed, he was 
asked, “What do you think of us?” 
He replied, “You are a great people, 
but when do you stop to think?” 
Most of us never stop to think. 
We seem to be afraid of what Lord 
Byron calls “the demon thought.” 
Some of us read, but few of us 
meditate. We dare not be alone. 
We are poor companions to our- 
selves. We must have company if 
it be only that of imaginary per- 
sons in a novel. Our entertain- 
ments are a substitute for thinking, 
or a refuge from the danger of pos- 
sible thought. The popularity of 
the “movies” is largely due to the 
fact that they fill up, for the most 
part innocuously, time in which one 
might otherwise be subjected to the 
temptation of thinking. We should 
























































be ashamed to be caught alone, in 
meditation. A book at least must 
be in our hands, and books, be it 
not forgotten, are frequently not a 
stimulus but a narcotic. “Reading,” 
says Anatole France, “is the opium 
of the Occident.” The popular 
motto that has made America is, 
“Let us then be up and doing.” Any- 
body detected “doing nothing but 
only thinking,” is considered 
“queer.” In consequence, we are 
singularly ignorant of our own 
souls. The Biblical question, “What 
man knoweth the things of a man, 
but the spirit of a man that is in 
him?” must be answered, as far as 
we are concerned, with an echo, 
“What man knoweth? Not even the 
spirit of a man that is in him.” 

So, when a man gives away a for- 
tune of many millions, and retires, 
not to play golf but to think, he is 
a seven days’ wonder. He even 
achieves a column in a newspaper, 
a space badly needed, no doubt, for 
murders, and scandals, and biog- 
raphies of “super-bandits.” But the 
man has wisdom, none the less. And 
since I have sermonized so much in 
the preceding paragraphs, perhaps 
I may be permitted to conclude with 
a text, “Go, and do thou likewise.” 
If you can’t retire permanently, at 
least retire once a day, for what- 
ever time you can spare. The best 
thing that could happen for Amer- 
ica would be a revival of the lost 
art of meditation. Amongst priests 
and nuns and a very small number 
of the laity, that art is systematically 
cultivated. But all Catholics should 
remember that meditation is one of 
the traditions of our Church. 





-— 
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“TF it is right for me to fight my 
enemy with a sword, it is right 
for me to fight him with mustard 
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gas. If one is wrong, so is the other. 
I have no sympathy whatever for 
Mr. Facing-Both-Ways when he 
says that, though he 

is prepared on occa- An Argument 
sion to fight, he will for Mustard 
not use those nasty Gas. 
new-fangled weap- 

ons,” says J. B. S. Haldane in Cal- 
linicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. The little volume (of only 
84 small pages) is just as stimu- 
lating throughout as in that bit of 
quotation. It presents once again, 
the indubitable fact that war is not 
only cruel, but absurd, and that 
they who try to put an end to war 
by calling conferences and making 
rules, are acting in an asinine way. 

“There are,” says the author, 
“out-and-out pacifists, who object 
to all war, and apparently hope to 
make it more difficult by restricting 
the means of fighting allowed. 
Some, of course, genuinely believe 
that gaseous weapons are more 
cruel than solid ones. Those who 
know the facts seem to me to be the 
victims of loose-thinking.... Mus- 
tard gas kills one man for every 
forty it puts out of action; shells 
kill one for every three.” And yet 
the Washington Conference, as Mr. 
Haldane says, “solemnly agreed that 
the signatory powers are not to use 
this substance (mustard gas) 
against one another, though of 
course,” he adds, “they will use 
such humane weapons as bayonets, 
shells and incendiary bombs!” 

The inconsistency is so glaring 
as to cast suspicion upon the sin- 
cerity of the delegates. I say “sin- 
cerity” because I suppose they 
would rather have their sincerity 
called in question than their intel- 
ligence. To tell the full truth, it is 
incomparably less savage to kill 
with gas than with almost any 
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other weapon. Perhaps the most 
hideous feature of the late war was 
the “mopping up” process. The 
“mopping up” was done principally 
with the bayonet. If mustard gas 
be used, the mopping up could be 
done with stretchers. 


R. HALDANE explains the ef- 
fect of different gases. First, 
there are gases that are poisonous 
when breathed, but that have no 
effect on the skin. They can all be 
kept out by respirators. These 
gases are probably almost as obso- 
lete as muzzle-loading cannon. 

“A second group... render a man 
blind with weeping in a few sec- 
onds. There is no evidence, as far 
as I know, that anyone was killed, 
or even permanently blinded by 
these substances. 

“The third group of poisonous 
smokes... merely make one sneeze. 


In somewhat larger amounts they 
cause pain of the most terrific char- 


acter in the head and chest. The 
pain in the head is described as like 
that caused when fresh water gets 
into the nose when bathing, but in- 
finitely more severe. These symp- 
toms are accompanied by the most 
appalling mental distress and mis- 
ery. Some soldiers poisoned by 
these substances had to be pre- 
vented from committing suicide; 
others temporarily went raving 
mad, and tried to burrow into the 
ground to escape from imaginary 
pursuers. And yet within forty- 
eight hours the large majority had 
recovered, and practically none be- 
came permanent invalids.” 

The fourth group, of blistering 
gases, is “mustard gas.” “One drop 
of this liquid was left on a piece of 
paper and left for five minutes on a 
man’s sleeve. The vapor penetrated 
his coat and woolen shirt, causing 
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a blister, the effects of which lasted 
six weeks. And yet evaporation is 
so slow that ground contaminated 
by the liquid may remain dangerous 
for a week. Mustard gas caused 
more casualties to the British than 
all other chemical weapons put to- 
gether.” 

Mustard gas caused 150,000 cas- 
ualties in the British army, but less 
than 4,000 of these died, and only 
about 700 became permanently un- 
fit.” 


CURIOUS light is thrown on 

the mentality of professional 

warriors by an anecdote which Mr. 
Haldane relates. 

“In 1915 a British chemist pro- 
posed to a General, who was con- 
cerned with such questions, that the 
British should use dichlorethyl sul- 
phide. ‘Does it kill?’ asked the Gen- 
eral. ‘No,’ he was told, ‘but it will 
disable enormous numbers of the 
enemy temporarily.’ ‘That is no 
good to us,’ said the man of 
blood; ‘we want something that 
will kill.’ ” 

When Bernard Shaw put those 
sentiments into the mouth of An- 
drew Undershaft, in Major Barbara, 
perhaps some unsophisticated read- 
ers (there are plenty who read 
Bernard Shaw without catching his 
meaning) thought 
he was indulging in 
hyperbole or carica- 
ture. But the high 
ambition of every 
munitions maker is to invent a 
weapon more deadly than any pre- 
viously known; and the military 
man’s ambition is to kill the great- 
est number of men in the shortest 
time. During the war, when cer- 
tain patriotic orators (including 
clergymen) cried out, “Our job is 
simply to kill more Germans,” a few 
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sensitive souls were scandalized. 
But that sweet sentiment was ob- 
viously true. To seek to find a way 
of mercifully incapacitating the en- 
emy is ridiculous. To overwhelm 
whole armies with gas, without kill- 
ing them, is to place upon oneself 
the burden of feeding them as pris- 
oners. In war-time, food is pre- 
cious. Dead men eat no food. If we 
are to continue making war, we may 
as well be reconciled to the fact 
that warfare is savagery, and that 
to attempt to make it polite is to 
invite defeat. But some day, some 
insensate idiot will arise in a con- 
ference of diplomats and give utter- 
ance to the mad statement, “Gentle- 
men, the way to end war is to end 
war!” We ought to outlaw the 
bloody business, and not attempt to 
“limit” it by tinkering with its rules 
and regulations. 





tin 
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HE hopeless absurdity of public 


theological debate is made 
manifest once again, in the recent 
controversy between Ralph Adams 
Cram and Dr. Kinsman on one side, 
and John Jay Chapman on the 
other. Indeed, this 
debate seems partic- 
ularly futile because 
of Mr. Chapman’s 
constitutional incapacity to under- 
stand that accusations are not 
proofs. Those are strong words, 
but I speak them without the 
slightest animosity, indeed without 
indignation, simply because they are 
the only words that tell the truth 
about that gentleman’s peculiar 
mentality. Let me give an example 
of his habit of mistaking accusa- 
tions for argument. I will take just 
one paragraph, from amongst many. 
In this paragraph there are eight 
accusations in immediate succes- 


Useless 
Controversy. 
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sion, made without the slightest at- 
tempt at proof. 

“The Catholic Church’s attack on 
our public schools has been pro- 
longed, persistent, organized, and 
effective. 

“Her influence in public libraries, 
bookshops, publishing houses, edi- 
torial offices, in the radio and movie 
business, has become notorious and 
is well known to our people at large. 

“Her recent great drives, including 
the organization of the Knights of 
Columbus, of Catholic clubs and 
social cliques, of ceremonies and 
demonstrations of all sorts, and her 
insistence that the children of 
mixed marriages shall be brought 
up as Catholics have made public 
her great claim to a despotic control 
over us in every way that such a 
claim could be advertised. 

“She has conducted an espionage 
over private business, accompanied 
by threats of boycott to the mer- 
chant who was suspected of hostil- 
ity to her power. 

“She has pushed her representa- 
tives upon the boards of all char- 
ities, reformatories, and organiza- 
tions of social betterment. 

“Persons of her faith often go 
upon such boards, not with the pur- 
pose of furthering the causes for 
which the boards were established, 
but with the purpose of using these 
societies as a means of spreading 
the discipline of their church. 

“The Roman Church does not 
value the education, hygiene, and 
broad Christian endeavor of Prot- 
estant charities; indeed she regards 
such elements as godless. 

“Her intense care is for the spread 
of Roman Catholic doctrine, with- 
out which all reform is dust and 
ashes to her.” 

There is only one way to reply to 
such statements: Quod gratis as- 
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seritur gratis negatur, statements 
made without proof may be denied 
without argument. 


R. CHAPMAN has made a 
shrewd choice of words in 
some of these accusations. For ex- 
ample, the word “attack,” in place 
of “criticism” of the public school 
system; and the word “influence,” 
which has, in poli- 
tics, a connotation 
of “sinister.” The 
Catholic attitude to- 
wards public schools may be put in 
a few short sentences. The public 
schools are good, as far as they go. 
They don’t go far enough. They 
cannot go far enough, because they 
cannot teach religion. Therefore 
we will have schools of our own. 
We will pay our share of the tax 
for the public schools and then we 
will build and maintain our own 
schools. In this we act like a shop- 
per who should say, “Here is a hun- 
dred dollar bill to pay for goods. 
But you needn’t send the goods to 
me. Send them to some one else 
who needs them”; or as if a citizen 
should drop into City Hall and say, 
“Just to help the city along, I wish 
to pay a thousand dollars for taxes 
on property that I don’t own, and 
that I couldn’t use if I did own.” 
Now it is conceivable (at least 
to a suspicious or a disordered 
brain) that the shopper is making 
an “attack” on the merchant by 
paying for goods she does not take, 
or that the citizen is making an 
“attack” on the city government by 
paying taxes he does not owe. Only 
in that sense do we “attack” the 
public school. We pay our share 
to build and maintain the public 
schools. Then we don’t use the pub- 
lic schools. We build and use 
others of our own. Surely this is 


A Mild 
Attack. 
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a mild “attack” on the public school 
system. 

Now as to the word “influence.” 
Mr. Chapman insinuates that Cath- 
olic “influence” in public libraries, 
and the other places he mentions, is 
in some way evil. If she exercises 
“influence” at all over these insti- 
tutions, it is simply the same kind 
of influence that any citizen may 
exercise, or any lawfully organized 
society may exercise, namely, a pro- 
test against misstatements, and cal- 
umnies. Would Mr. Chapman do 
less? Does Mr. Chapman claim that 
we do more? Then let him give 
names and places and facts. 

Specifically, we Catholics should 
all like to have him give proof of 
those particularly ridiculous state- 
ments about “despotic control,” 
“espionage,” “threats of boycott,” 
“godless elements.” The gentleman 
protests too much and proves noth- 
ing. But readers as careless and 
as biased as himself will be justified 
in their prejudices. That is the 
usual result of controversies, espe- 
cially of controversies upon matters 
pertaining to religion, because in 
religion, not only the deepest con- 
victions, but the deepest passions of 
men are involved. 


-— 
> 





AST month, I presented in these 
columns a bit of evidence that 

the world is “getting wise” to Wells. 
This awakening seems to be recent. 
But for a long time, some, at least, 
of the critics have been approximat- 
ing to a just estimate of another 


popular idol, Mark Twain. When 
Mark Twain’s autobiography was 
published, last winter, Thomas L. 
Masson, in the Literary Review, not 
only agreed with all competent 
judges of style, that the work is 
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largely slipshod, but pointed out the 
reason: 

“Here is a man,” he says, “of the 
greatest gifts, just missing the op- 
portunity to leave behind him a 
great work for posterity, all because 
his workmanship had not, during 
his lifetime, been brought to that 

point of excellence 
The Slipshod which it was easily 
Style of within his power to 
Mark Twain. have reached. His 

book, delightful in 
places, is disconnected, because his 
habits of work were not based on 
the greatest discipline. One of his 


best biographers said of him that 
he tried to play the business man 
in place of being a great artist. The 
reason was, primarily, that he be- 
came more or less intoxicated with 
money. He was forced in his later 
days to support a large and expen- 


sive household, all this compelling 
him to work fast, to dictate when 
he should have toiled more pain- 
fully with the pen, and thus to viti- 
ate a great gift.” 

Mark Twain is only one of thou- 
sands who have, willy-nilly, written 
primarily for money. Most of the 
writers of the day are “bought and 
paid for.” Mr. Masson recalls that 
“one of our most popular writers, 
who by long expe- 
rience had acquired 
the formula for 
holding his public, 
sold to a popular 
magazine a serial story of less than 
100,000 words for $30,000. This 
writer, in common with many 
others who are at the top of their 
profession, had an expensive estab- 
lishment to maintain. A popular 
artist, who has contributed an idea 
which has brought him in a fortune, 
said that his pictures brought all 
the way from $2,500 to $3,000 and 


And of Other 
“Money- 
Writers.” 
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that he could turn out two a month. 
‘I know it isn’t art,’ he said, ‘but I 
have two daughters to educate. We 
live in a large house, have two cars, 
are obliged to entertain, and I have 
to work like a dog to keep things 
up. I get nothing out of it myself.’ ” 

However, there are signs that not 
all are willing to sell their soul or 
slight their art. “Out of the con- 
siderable number of our popular 
writers in the first line there are to- 
day several who have refused to 
compromise with money. One of 
the best short-story writers we have 
among us, last year made a contract 
with a periodical to produce six 
stories a year at something less 
than $9,000. He stated that, al- 
though he had a family, he could 
live a simple life in the country and 
have even more than was needed 
on $8,000 a year, and he refused to 
write more than one story in two 
months, as he felt that he could not 
do justice to his work by producing 
more. The work of this writer is 
greatly in demand, and he might 
easily have increased his income by 
forcing it to $25,000 or $30,000 a 
year, or even more. This type of 
man is slowly increasing among 
us.” 


HE CATHOLIC WORLD knows 
this latter type of man. Indeed 
by them we live and “carry on.” It 
is no secret that we cannot com- 
pete financially with publishers 
who frankly consider literature as 
merchandise, and 
who will bid for the The Mag- 
services of a popular nates and 
writer by offering We. 
prices that would 
bankrupt us. Some time ago one 
of our priests attended an auction 
sale of paintings. He was author- 
ized to bid upon a picture of St. 
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Paul the Apostle. His every bid 
was capped by that of another bid- 
der. He went as high as he could 
and then quit. Later he learned 
that he had been bidding against 
the agent of Collis P. Huntington. 
For Huntington the “sky was the 
limit.” There are Huntingtons in 
the literary world. The prices they 
give to some writers who happen 
for the time to have vogue, amount 
to bribery. They virtually debauch 
a writer’s conscience. In that case, 
art generally suffers. Thank 
heaven, there are still a goodly 
number of first-rate authors who 
are not so eager for a huge stipend 
as for the privilege of expressing 
their soul in a magazine of which 
they need not be ashamed. Those 
who have great talent, and yet yield 
to the temptation to sell the product 
of their mind to the highest bidder, 
find themselves often cheek by jowl 


in some popular magazine with very 


disreputable companions. They 
must feel like artistocrats hobnob- 
bing with the vulgar and the 
nouveauz riches. 

Often, writers whose very name 
assures publication of their work 
in any magazine to which they care 
to send it, tell us that they are par- 
ticularly proud to appear in the 
pages of THe CaTHoLic Wor Lp. Our 
readers know that we manage to 
maintain the highest literary stand- 
ards even though we are competing 
against multimillionaire publishers. 


-— 
oe 





HERE are many proofs of the 

divinity of the Church besides 
those that are given in manuals of 
theology. Not the least of the un- 
used arguments is that of the God- 
like indifference of the Church to 
unjust criticism. She never conde- 
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scends to answer, for example, the 
allegation that she has one law for 
the rich and another for the poor. 
But she goes her way serenely, ap- 
plying her laws with divine impar- 
tiality. The recent decision of the 
matrimonial court composed of a 
special Commission of Cardinals, 
declaring Count Boni de Castel- 
lane’s marriage to Anna Gould 
valid, is a case in point. 

At times, during the last fourteen 
years, when it seemed that the 
Count was winning his case, and 
that his marriage would be finally 
annulled, the wiseacres alleged un- 
due influence of the aristocracy. 
The Church, how- 
ever, paying no at- “No Re- 
tention to calumny, specter of 
in every trial judged Persons.” 
in accordance with 
the evidence at hand. Now finally 
the case has gone against the Count. 
Anna Gould, the Protestant, who 
divorced him, is married again, and 
yet he the Catholic, member of the 
ancient aristocracy of France, is 
barred, as a Catholic, from marry- 
ing again while Anna Gould lives. 
Fourteen years ago, in the first trial, 
the Count lost. He appealed, and in 
a second trial, at which Anna Gould 
refused to be represented, new ev- 
idence was presented and the first 
decision was reversed. Thereupon 
ensued much hostile criticism of 
the Catholic Church, much signif- 
icant wagging of heads, and many 
insinuations of the power of “in- 
fluence” at Rome. But the criti- 
cism was quickly stultified, for the 
Countess, though a non-Catholic, 
appealed, and a third trial upheld 
the finding of the first. 

The Count finally appealed from 
the Rota, directly to the Pope. 
Automatically the case then came 
before the Segnatura, which again 
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affirmed the original decision. This 
object lesson of the severe im- 
partiality of the Church ought to 
silence some of her more blatant 
critics. But probably it will not. 


They will continue to question her 
integrity. However, those who fol- 
low her decisions carefully need no 
argument in her favor. Priests who 
have presented matrimonial cases 
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to the ecclesiastical courts know 
that a decree of nullity, rare as it is, 
is just as likely to be given to a 
scrub woman as to a queen. I know 
a subway guard who got from 
Rome, in a few months, what Boni 
de Castellane could not get in four- 
teen years. But the subway guard 
had a true case of an invalid mar- 
riage. 





Recent 


AMERICAN WoMAN RECEIVES ORDER 
OF THE HoLty SEPULCHER. 


Tue Order of the Holy Sepulcher 
was conferred last month upon Mrs. 
Howard K. Spaulding, of Michigan 
City, Indiana, in recognition of her 
activities in behalf of religion and 
charity. Mrs. Spaulding, daughter 
and heiress of the late John H. 
Barker, is said to be the first woman 
in America to receive this high 
honor of the Catholic Church. The 
distinction carries with it in the 
case of a woman the title “dame” or 
“matron.” 


ip, 
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BisHop oF RALEIGH APPOINTED. 


Tue Rev. William J. Hafey, Chan- 
cellor of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more, has been appointed Bishop of 
the newly erected Diocese of Ral- 


eigh, North Carolina. Father Hafey 
will be consecrated in the Baltimore 
Cathedral during the latter part of 
June, with Archbishop Curley as 
the consecrating prelate. 

The Bishop-elect was born in 
Springfield, Mass., March 19, 1888. 
A few years later the family moved 
to Chicopee, Mass., where his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. James J. Hafey, 
are still living. From the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools in the Holy 
Name Parochial School at Chicopee, 
the Bishop-elect obtained his early 
education. Later he attended Holy 
Cross College at Worcester, Mass., 
from which he was graduated in 
1909. 

In the Fall of that year he entered 
the Law School of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, and spent one 
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year there. At the conclusion of 
that period he decided to study for 
the priesthood and entered Mount 
St. Mary’s College at Emmitsburg, 
Md. He was ordained to the priest- 
hood in the Cathedral of Baltimore, 
June 16, 1914, by the Right Rev. 
Owen B. Corrigan, the Auxiliary 
Bishop. 

Father Hafey’s first assignment 
was as an Assistant at St. Joseph’s 
Parish in Baltimore. He remained 
there until 1919 when he was trans- 
ferred to the Cathedral and ap- 
pointed Assistant Chancellor by the 
late Cardinal Gibbons. His promo- 
tion to the Chancellorship dates 
from January 1, 1924. 

The Bishop-elect will exercise ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction over the ter- 
ritory which was the scene of the 
first episcopal labors of the late 
Cardinal Gibbons. When the Vi- 
cariate of North Carolina was 
erected by Pope Pius IX. in 1868, 
the Cardinal, then, like Father 
Hafey, a young priest attached to 
the Baltimore Cathedral, was ap- 
pointed first Vicar-Apostolic and 
consecrated as Titular Bishop of 
Adramyttum. 


<i 
— 





CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THe OrriciaL Catuouic Direc- 
Tory for 1925, published by P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons of New York, has 
recently been issued. The statistics 
contained in it show gains not only 
in the Catholic population but in 
the number of churches, the clergy 
attending them, the seminaries, and 
the seminarians. 

The gain in membership this year 
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is 94,241. This is the lowest figure 
reported in many years. An ex- 
planation may be found in the fail- 
ure of many of the archdioceses and 
dioceses to give recent statistics. Of 
the fourteen archdioceses, seven re- 
port no change in population. Six 
of the other seven report gains, and 
one (New Orleans) reports a loss 
of nearly 24,000. Last year the in- 
crease reported was 298,994. The 
total Catholic population in the 
United States is now given as 18,- 
654,028. 

That the figure reported for the 
increase in Catholic population is 
inadequate is apparent when the 
substantial gain in the number of 
Catholic churches is considered. 


This year 138 new parishes have 
been established. There are now 
17,284 Catholic churches in this 
country, and there are 23,697 Cath- 
olic clergymen serving in these 


churches. This figure shows an in- 
crease of 538 over the number of 
priests last year. Still more en- 
couraging is the increase in the 
parochial schools. It amounts this 
year to 144. The Catholic Church 
is now educating 2,038,624 children 
in her parochial schools. There are 
now 120 seminaries instead of 105, 
and there are 2,017 more aspirants 
to the priesthood. The total num- 
ber is 11,345. 

Last year there were 17 arch- 
bishops. This year, owing to the 
death of Archbishop Moeller of 
Cincinnati, there are only 16. Of 
the 16 archbishops, four are card- 
inals. There are now 101 bishops 
as compared with 98 last year. 

The Ruthenian Greek Catholic 
Diocese, which was established in 
1913, has now at its head the 
Right Rev. Constantine Bohach- 
evsky, D.D., who was consecrated 
on June 15, 1924. The See of the 
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Ruthenian Greek Catholic Diocese 
has been vacant since 1916. 

A new diocese, the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh (Greek Rite), which was 
established February 25, 1924, has 
taken over the care of all Catholics 
of the Greek Rite of Rusin and 
Magyar (Hungarian) nationalities 
in the United States of America. At 
the head of this diocese is the Right 
Rev. Basil Takach, D. D., who was 
consecrated on June 15, 1924. 


iin 
~~ 





PATRIARCH TIKHON DEAD IN 
Moscow. 


THE Patriarch Tikhon, head of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, died 
in Moscow, April 8th, at the age of 
seventy-two years. Prior to his 
election to the Patriarchate in 1917, 
Dr. Tikhon had been head of the 
Russian Church in America. 

The death of the Patriarch brings 
to a close his long struggle with the 
Bolshevik Government, which has 
strenuously endeavored to wipe out 
the religion of the Russian people, 
defended by Dr. Tikhon. For 
eighteen months the venerable 
Patriarch was imprisoned by the 
Bolsheviks, suffering many hard- 
ships and having all his property 
confiscated. After he was released 
from prison, he was banished to the 
Donskoi Monastery, where he re- 
mained until his death, occupying 
a single room and broken in health. 
He continued active, however, until 
the end, and preached on the Sun- 
day preceding his death. 

When the news of the Patriarch’s 
death spread through the city, 
thousands flocked to the Donskoi 
Monastery, where the body lay in 
state. Many prostrated themsélves 
before the bier, kissed the hands of 
the dead prelate, and wept aloud. 
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There is a general feeling in Mos- 
cow that the death of the Patriarch 
may be the forerunner of further 
religious disputes in Russia, since it 
is doubtful if the Bolshevik author- 
ities will permit the election of a 
new Patriarch by Dr. Tikhon’s fol- 
lowers. The Bolsheviks officially 
recognize only the so-called Living 
Church, a group hostile to Dr. 
Tikhon which seceded from the 
Orthodox Church. 


— 
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DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP CHRISTIE. 


THE Most Rev. Alexander Chris- 
tie, Archbishop of Oregon City, died 
in that city on April 6th. He was 
seventy-five years old. While the 
Archbishop had been in failing 
health for the past two years he had 
shown an apparent improvement 
during recent months which caused 
his friends to hope his life might be 
prolonged for several years. 

Archbishop Christie, whose met- 
ropolitan see includes all but three 
counties of the State of Oregon, has 
been the central figure in the long 
fight over the issues involved in the 
Oregon anti-parochial school law. 
Death has intervened to prevent 
him from having human knowledge 
of the final outcome of that case, 
now before the Supreme Court of 
the United States for decision. 

The Archbishop was a native of 
New England. He was born at 
Highgate, Vt., in 1850. While he 
was still in early childhood, his 
parents joined the great western 
movement of population, and he 
was taken with them into the 
sparsely settled region, then just be- 
coming the State of Minnesota. In 
this frontier atmosphere the future 
Archbishop grew to manhood. 

His education was obtained at St. 
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John’s University, Minnesota, and 
after his vocation for the priesthood 
had become apparent, he was sent 
to the Seminary of Notre Dame, 
Montreal. There he completed his 
theological studies and was or- 
dained to the priesthood in Decem- 
ber, 1877. 

After his ordination the then 
young Father Christie entered upon 
a period of twenty-one years de- 
voted to the pastoral ministry. His 
first assignment was as pastor of 
the church at Waseca, Minn., where 
he remained for thirteen years. 
Next came a transfer to Ascension 
parish, Minneapolis, for four years, 
followed by another your years at 
St. Stephen’s Church, Minneapolis. 

Then came the promotion to the 
Episcopate. On June 29, 1898, 
Father Christie became, by conse- 
cration, the Right Rev. Alexander 
Christie, Bishop of Vancouver 
Island, B. C., a see which he was 
destined to occupy only a short 
time. Five months later, November 
14, 1898, Archbishop Gross of Ore- 
gon died. In the following spring, 
April 11, 1899, the young Bishop of 
Vancouver Island was transferred 
to the Archiepiscopal see. 


- 
— = 





Dutcn CatTHo.ics’ Rapio STATION. 


American Catholics are not the 
only ones to avail themselves of 
radio for the purpose of disseminat- 
ing and defending Catholic doc- 
trine. 

“Dutch Catholics,” says America 
(April 18th), “have shown them- 
selves exceptionally progressive in 
many ways. Their latest activity 
has been the establishment of an 
association of Catholic radio am- 
ateurs for the better protection of 
Catholic interests in their important 
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field. The ecclesiastical authorities 
have given their sanction to this un- 
dertaking. The Catholic radio 
service is to be used not merely for 
the purpose of combating anti- 
Christian tendencies but also to 
familiarize radio listeners with a 
true knowledge of Catholic doc- 
trine. Apparently the work is at 
present carried on from any avail- 
able station, but the erection of a 
special Catholic broadcasting center 
is under consideration.” 


ipp 
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CANONIZATIONS AND BEATIFICATIONS. 


THE following dates have been 
definitely announced for the can- 
onizations and beatifications set for 
this year: 

Canonizations.—May 17th, Blessed 
Teresa of the Child Jesus, who, had 
she lived to this day, would have 


only begun her fifty-third year; 
May 21st, Blessed Peter Canisius, 
S.J., who stemmed the Reforma- 
tion; May 24th, Blessed Marie Made- 


leine Postel, Foundress of the 
Sisters of the Christian Schools, and 
Blessed Madeleine Sophie Barat, 
Foundress of the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart; May 3lst, Blessed 
Jean Baptiste Vianney, the Curé of 
Ars, and Blessed Jean Eudes, 
Founder of the Congregation of 
Jesus and Mary. 
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Beatifications.—April 19th, Ven- 
erable Anthony Mary Gianelli, 
Bishop of Bobbio; April 26th, Ven- 
erable Vincent Mary Strambi, 
Bishop of Macerata; May 3d, Ven- 
erable Joseph Cafasso, Founder of 
the Ecclesiastical College at Turin; 
May 10th, Venerable Sister Iphi- 
genia and her companions, martyrs 
of Avignon; June 7th, Venerable 
Marie-Micheline of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Foundress of the Con- 
gregation of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament; June 
14th, Venerable Bernadette Sou- 
birous, to whom Our Lady appeared 
at Lourdes; June 21st, Venerable 
Lawrence Imbert and his com- 
panions, martyrs of Korea; July 
5th, Father Isaac Jogues and the 
other Jesuit martyrs of North 
America; July 12th, Venerable 
Peter Julian Eymard, Founder of 
the Congregation of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. 


a> 
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Two New CarpDINALs CREATED. 


At a Consistory held on March 
30th, His Holiness Pope Pius XI. 
created two new cardinals: Arch- 
bishop Ilundain y Esteban of Seville 
and Archbishop Casanova y Marzol 
of Granada. With these two acces- 
sions Spain now has six represent- 
atives in the Sacred College. 








Our Contributors. 


Rev. Jonn A. Ryan, D.D. (“Do 
the Prohibition Laws Bind in Con- 
science?”), is Professor of Moral 
Theology and Industrial Ethics at 
the Catholic University of America, 
and Director of the Department of 
Social Action of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. 


Louis F. Doyie, SJ. (“Dark 
Roses”) was born and educated in 
St. Louis, Missouri. He has the 
degrees of A.B. and A.M. He is now 
completing the second year of his 
course in theology at St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. He 
was formerly Professor of English 
at St. Ignatius Academy of Loyola 
University in Chicago. 


Lois Montcomery (“To Our 
Lady”) is an instructor in English 
at Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. Her home is in 
Warsaw, New York. She received 
the degree of A.B. from Elmira 
College and that of A.M. from Cor- 
nell University. 


Rev. Hucu F. Buiunt, LL.D. 
(“The Little Flower—Poet”), is 
Pastor of the Church of the Sacred 


Heart, East Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts. He has recently pub- 
lished a book of poems entitled The 
Book of the Mother of God. 


HARRIETTE WILBUR (“The Beebes’ 
Biennial”), of Duluth, Minnesota, 
is the author of numerous stories 
and articles, several of which were 
published in this magazine. Her 
last previous contribution to THE 


CaTHOLIC WorLp was “Lily Lore” 
in March, 1922. 


Daisy H. Moserey (“Luxuriating 
in Books”), of Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey, will be remembered as the 
author of “Their Little All,” pub- 
lished in our Christmas number, 
last December. Some notes on Miss 
Moseley’s career will be found in 
that issue. 


Amy E. Biancnarp (“A Litany”) 
is a well-known American author. 
Her short stories and books (prin- 
cipally for young people) are far too 
numerous to mention. “A Litany” 
is her first contribution to THe 
CaTHOLIC WorLp. 


Rev. R. A. McGowan (“American 
Influence in the West Indies”) is 
the Assistant Director of the Social 
Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. This 
is his first appearance in THE Catu- 
OLIC Wor Lp, but he has contributed 
occasionally to other Catholic mag- 
azines. He is the author of the 
pamphlet, Bolshevism in Russia and 
America, and co-author with Dr. 
John A. Ryan of another pamphlet, 
Catechism of the Social Question. 
Father McGowan has just returned 
from an extended tour of the West 
Indies. 


Marcaret Top Ritrer (“Sun- 
rift’), of Colorado Springs, Col- 
orado, is a well-known poet. Her 
poems have appeared in the leading 
poetry magazines of England and 
America and in the best-known 
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anthologies. She is the author of 
Mirrors, a volume of poetry recently 
published by Macmillan. 


Canin Hearty (“Letters from a 
Prison Ship”) is well-known in 
political circles in Ireland. He has 
filled many positions on the public 
boards in County Fermanagh, was 
interned by the Northern Govern- 
ment on May 22, 1922, and released 
in 1924 at the request of the Honor- 
able Ramsay Macdonald. He was 
elected Nationalist M. P. for Fer- 
managh and Tyrone at the General 
Election of 1922, being again re- 
turned in December, 1923. He 
lives at Enniskillen, is an insurance 
official, and has published through 
the Society of the Divine Word, of 
Techny, Illinois, an amusing book 
for boys, The Adventures of Condy 
Corrigan. He is one of those en- 


gaged in preparing the case for 


Northern Nationalists in their claim 
to be included in the Free State, a 
claim which a Boundary Commis- 
sion is at present investigating. 
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IsaBEL C. Fortey, M.A. (“How Is 
One Converted?”), was born in 
London, and educated at Clifton 
High School, Bristol, and Newnham 
College, Cambridge, where she 
passed the National Sciences 
Tripos. She has spent thirty years 
in a teaching career, mostly as Sci- 
ence Mistress in schools. Miss 
Fortey was received into the Cath- 
olic Church in 1919. 


P. J. O’Connor Durry (“The Man 
Who Told Stories”) offers in “The 
Woman of the Sea” one of the most 
powerful stories of his interesting 
series. 


BENJAMIN FRANCIS MUSSER 
(“Opal”) is a favorite of CaTtnH- 
oOLIC WorRLpD readers. They will be 
interested and happy to learn that 
he has just been elected and has 
accepted an invitation to member- 
ship in the Poetry Society of Eng- 
land. This has no affiliation with 
the Poetry Society of America, to 
which also he belongs. 
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False Prophets. By James M. Gillis, C.S.P—Mrs. Meynell and Her Literary 
Generation. By Anne Kimball Tuell.—The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. 
By James H. Leuba.—Catholic Medical Missions. Edited by Floyd Keeler.— 
The Church and Science. By Sir Bertram C. A. Windle——Love Songs of Sion. 
Adapted by Nevile Watts.—Dynamic Psychology. By Dom Thomas Verner Moore, 
O.S.B.—The Facts of Lourdes and the Medical Bureau. By Dr. A. Marchand.— 
Christchurch. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin—The Cloud of Unknowing. Edited 
by Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B.—Chaucer’s Nuns and Other Essays. By Sister M. 


Madeleva.—With Staff and Scrip. 


By Thomas O’Hagan.—Shakespeare’s Cathol- 


icism. By Sister Maura.—Black Cameos. By R. Emmet Kennedy.—The Poor 


King’s Daughter. 
Winds and Tides. 


By Aline Kilmer—My Cousin Philip. 
By Juliet Calhoun Isham.—Songs and Sonnets of Pierre de 


By Roger Pater.— 


Ronsard. Translated by Curtis Hidden Page.—Pamphlet Publications. 


False Prophets. By James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.00. 

The ten papers which go to make 
up False Prophets are based upon 
the lecture series of the same name 
which Father Gillis delivered at St. 
Paul’s in this city a year ago. 
Readers who formed part of the 
large overflow at the original dis- 
courses can now compensate them- 
selves retrospectively for any dis- 
comfort they may have endured 
standing in the crowded church 
aisles, by reading the whole set at 
their ease. 

Such a perusal, incidentally, will 
bring with it other kinds of satis- 
faction as well. The substance and 
lucidity of these essays remain, in 
print, genuinely what they seemed 
to be under the more favoring con- 
ditions offered by the pulpit. Their 
excellence is not evanescent; and it 
is a further indication of the 
shapely and solid thinking which 
originally went into them, that a 
certain informality of presentation 
which they here retain, an infor- 
mality characteristic of the spoken 
word, does not at all dissipate their 
effectiveness on the printed page. 


The false prophets in this collec- 
tion—Father Gillis’s current activ- 
ities show that the list is not defin- 
itive—are eight in number. The 
comments offered upon them are, 
necessarily, not exhaustive; but 
they are always centrally directed, 
always salient and illuminating. 
Bernard Shaw gives the title to the 
first critique, an estimate which 
mediates pretty exactly between 
recognition of the Irish supersage’s 
brilliance of manner, and reproba- 
tion of his attack on fundamental 
morals and his pessimism. There 
is, besides, some keen incidental 
comment on the Shavian technique 
of exaggerations, inversions, and in- 
tellectual bullyragging. One won- 
ders for an instant before passing 
on, if the publication of Saint Joan 
early enough to have made its con- 
sideration possible in this volume, 
would have at all mitigated the tone 
of the essay. 

In the chapter on H. G. Wells, 
perhaps the best in the book, Father 
Gillis makes fair game of the con- 
stant flux of the Wellsian cosmog- 
ony. The illustrious discoverer that 
“God” is an “invisible King” is rel- 
egated, with a good deal of shrewd 
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fun, to his proper category—thé 
poetic. A longer treatment of the 
achievements of Mr. Wells would 
not omit analysis of his really high 
gifts for narration. However, the 
chief concern here is with his pre- 
tensions to the title of historian and 
philosopher; and those pretensions 
meet the fate which for years they 
have been asking for. 

There follow the careful, scru- 
pulously fair evaluation of the 
Freudian theory, weighted with a 
warning against the abuse of the 
psychoanalytical method which, at 
this moment of popular reaction 
against just such abuse, reads like 
a prophecy; the humane and kindly 
derision of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
astral “finds”; an interesting and, 
controversially, extremely useful 
exposé of the deliberate and con- 
fessed falsification of evidence 
which Ernest Haeckel indulged in 


in his passionate defense of Darwin- 


ism; a study of the atrabilious 
atheism of Mark Twain (a study 
from which, despite its competence, 
that lowering humorist’s known 
preoccupation with Catholicism has, 
for some reason, been omitted); an 
examination of the inconsistencies, 
the methodic indecencies, and the 
corroding cynicism of “Anatole 
France,” which might well serve as 
a much-needed antidote to the re- 
cent elegiac lucubrations of the 
press; and, finally, an inquiry into 
the superman morality, the “Be- 
hard-ism,” of poor, sick, mad, Cross- 
hating Nietzsche. It is worth while 
quoting the striking conclusion: 


“In any event, let us render to 
Nietzsche the tribute that he would 
least appreciate but that we know to 
be best, the tribute of our sympathy 
and pity. He can do us no harm, 
for he expresses his anti-Christian 
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principles so honestly that we in- 
stinctively shrink from them as we 
instinctively cling to Christ.” 


In conclusion, a word should be 
said regarding a certain quality in 
this book which the foregoing re- 
marks might tend to obscure. It is 
noticeable that, while the tone taken 
toward these false prophets is un- 
mistakably critical—indeed, on oc- 
casion, it is even ruthless—there is 
a pleasant absence of that porten- 
tous, unqualified, all-embracing 
gloom of outlook which goes in the 
press under the sufficient title of 
“viewing with alarm.” Father Gillis 
understands how to temper his 
judgments, if not precisely with 
sentimental mercy, at least with 
humor and sanity. Sincerely op- 
posed to the pessimism, the im- 
morality, the instability, the blas- 
phemous self-sufficiency, of the 
leaders of modern thought, soberly 
aware of their malign effect, he yet 
is very far from believing that all is 
lost. He has the courage which the 
ordinary alarmist lacks, the courage 
to rely on the sustaining power of 
religion and goodness. “I do not 
mean to say,” he says in his sum- 
mary, “that paganism is thrusting 
out Christianity. I do not even 
think that paganism is to a great 
degree demoralizing Christianity.” 
More, he sturdily and refreshingly 
champions the present, faults and 
false prophets notwithstanding: 


“We find ourselves saying to the 
protagonists of modern civilization, 
‘Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith??’ We have more confidence 
in the permanence of civilization 
than they. For, in truth, we are 
not anti-modern. Some of us at 
least, heartily prefer modern con- 
ditions, social, political, cultural, to 
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any that have gone before. Certain 
Christians . . . prefer to hark back 
to medieval civilization as the ideal. 
But it is well that the world should 
know that the rest of us consider a 
preference for the ‘good old days’ of 
seven hundred years ago, to be 
merely an idiosyncrasy ... Cath- 
olicism is not officially medieval. 
The majority of Catholics are con- 
tent to be alive here and now. With 
certain reservations, we are satis- 
fied with modern civilization, and 
what is more, we are confident that 
it will not be destroyed.” mM. K. 


Mrs. Meynell and Her Literary Gen- 
eration. By Anne Kimball Tuell. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. 

Many who have gratefully re- 
membered the appreciation con- 
tributed to The Atlantic Monthly by 
Miss .Tuell shortly after Alice 


Meynell’s death will welcome this 
more exhaustive critique; and few 


—except those who may have 
taken the alluring title too literally 
—are liable to be disappointed. The 
author, who is a distinguished mem- 
ber of the faculty of Wellesley Col- 
lege, was fortunate in being able to 
discuss the work with Mrs. Meynell 
herself, and in receiving her assist- 
ance and that of her family in col- 
lating much valuable “fugitive” ma- 
terial. But the book is not in any 
real sense a commentary upon the 
great literary generation among 
whom Alice Meynell walked in 
grace and “vigilance.” Its ref- 
erences to that honorable company 
of her critical admirers, beginning 
with Ruskin and Rossetti and far 
from ended yet, are but casual. 
There are only passing references 
to the towering trilogy of friends, 
Patmore, Meredith, and Francis 
Thompson—or to that incompar- 
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able companion and husband, Wil- 
frid Meynell. Indeed, intimate de- 
tails of the poet’s own life and per- 
sonality seem to be almost sed- 
ulously avoided. Instead, we are 
given the most inclusive study yet 
made of Alice Meynell’s literary 
achievement in prose and verse, and 
one which must long remain an in- 
valuable storehouse of reference for 
lovers of her work. 

With sound critical judgment 
Miss Tuell devotes four-fifths of her 
work to Mrs. Meynell’s exquisite 
prose criticism upon life and lit- 
erature—a prose which is; by the 
by, more and more being recognized 
as among the finest of her century. 
To many who think of her as es- 
sentially exotic, rare in quantity as 
in quality, the bibliography alone 
will be a revelation. For Mrs. 
Meynell is there proved—in her 
activities on Merry England, the 
Pall Mall Gazette, with “Henley’s 
young men” on the National Ob- 
server, and innumerable other 
periodicals—to have been as active 
a journalist as Joyce Kilmer. 

Well chosen and richly revealing 
are the multitudinous quotations in- 
cluded in the volume, revealing at 
one moment her austere rightness 
in literary appraisal, at another her 
delicate and highly sensitized nature 
painting, at still another her tender 
but unsentimental sympathy with 
child life, or her insight into the 
mysterious tides of emotion in man- 
hood and womanhood. One is par- 
ticularly glad that in commenting 
on Alice Meynell’s own art, her 
critic should have borrowed this 
most provocative (and _ timely!) 
passage: “We are often told that the 
present age is spoiled by self-con- 
sciousness. Does it not rather suf- 
fer from the lack of it? A little self- 
consciousness results in hesitation 
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and gaucherie. He who is com- 
pletely conscious of himself is the 
hero, the artist. . .. It is impos- 
sible to attain to self-knowledge 
without genius.” 

Repeatedly Miss Tuell stresses the 
fact that Alice Meynell’s art was 
“keenest always on the track of the 
paradox.” Those who knew her as 
artist and woman are certain that 
never was soul more indifferent to 
the mere gesture of surprise; yet her 
work bristles with “the unexpected” 
—the phrase and thought which 
have sprung from first-hand, highly 
concentrated vision. Most of all, of 
course, is this conspicuous in her 
poetry—its prevailing and profound 
distinction, its occasional detriment. 
And most searching of all is her 
treatment of the divine and daring 
paradoxes of Christianity. Miss 
Tuell has admirably compassed the 
Catholic conception of mysticism— 
that costly spiritual union so alien 
from the nebulous and comfortable 
pseudo-mysticisms of the day. She 
has honestly tried, too, to under- 
stand what devotion to the Mother 
of God has meant to Catholic 
womanhood—and the corollaries of 
the Mass—and the special “note” of 
Catholic poetry. But it happens 
that these things are better under- 
stood when trying has ceased to be 
necessary. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, there is an intuition in 
such matters. And this acquired or 
inherited intuition is, perhaps, the 
one grace which could have given 
the final, inspired rightness to Miss 
Tuell’s conscientious and scholarly 
criticism. 

Yet there are many reasons why 
it is well that this appraisal of the 
Catholic artist should come from 
one who refers to herself as “of 
another country and another creed.” 
She has performed a labor of love 
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with fine thoroughness; and noth- 
ing could be more consummately 
right than her picture of the young 
Alice Meynell receiving the burden 
and blessing of her literary gift as 
an Annunciation, choosing to be 
first and last—‘and here is her 
unique distinction which few of 
modern women poets would wish to 
dispute with her’—the handmaid 
of the Lord. K. B. 


The Psychology of Religious Mysti- 
cism, By James H. Leuba. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$5.00. 

The psychological approach to the 
study of religious problems, though 
in some cases it may have been 
productive of evil results, has on the 
whole benefited religion and led to a 
clearer appreciation and a better 
understanding of its function in the 
economy of life; for it must not be 
forgotten that religion expresses 
itself through the natural mental 
processes and to that extent comes 
within the legitimate sphere of the 
psychologist. If it is kept in view 
that the psychologist has not the 
last word in these matters, his re- 
search cannot fail to be useful and 
instructive. Hence, a study of mys- 
ticism undertaken from a purely 
psychological point of view is bound 
to be of great interest, especially if 
it is pursued in a truly scientific 
spirit and conducted with that rev- 
erence which the subject demands. 
Dr. Leuba’s work fulfills these re- 
quirements and will consequently 
prove illuminating and suggestive. 

The essential handicap under 
which the author labors is that he 
lacks a reliable principle by which 
genuine mysticism may be distin- 
guished from the counterfeit. To 
him, therefore, all mystic phenom- 
ena are alike. Between the ecstasies 
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produced by physical means or the 
Yoga system of concentration and 
those which the Church ascribes to 
divine intervention there is in his 
mind only a difference of degree. 
In all of these mystical manifesta- 
tions, according to his theory, the 
non-conscious plays the chief part. 
It is plain that this theory does not 
do justice to the great Catholic mys- 
tics, and that an immeasurable gulf 
separates us from the author. The 
Catholic interpretation of the facts 
of true mystical experience is totally 
at variance with the construction 
which Dr. Leuba puts on them. 
We are not prepared to admit that 
the revelations of the accredited 
mystics are only the deliverances of 
the non-conscious, that the insight 
into divine things granted to them 
is an illusion of autosuggestion, 
that their sense of union with God 
is merely subjective, and that the 


ecstasies they were vouchsafed are 
due to the abnormalities of an un- 


duly repressed sex life. Nor do we 
agree with the contention that the 
extraordinary favors of which they 
were the recipients did not con- 
tribute to their moral growth. The 
Church has always been wary of 
those who claimed extraordinary 
divine favors and has subjected 
them to rigorous tests. Thus she 
was able to distinguish supernatural 
phenomena from those that are 
merely morbid and abnormal. A 
careful perusal of the recent studies 
of Father Thurston will convince 
anyone that the Catholic mind in 
these matters is far from being un- 
critical and that it knows well how 
to discriminate between the super- 
natural and the pathological. Hyste- 
ria has no chance of being taken for 
mysticism by the authorities of the 
Church. 

The naturalistic point of view 
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which the author adopts leads him 
to make statements that are grossly 
offensive to Catholic sentiment. 
His remarks about St. Margaret 
Mary and the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart are of this character 
and might have been omitted with- 
out detriment to the author’s aim. 
In this case he abandons the réle of 
the observing psychologist and 
assumes that of the metaphysician. 
The personal skepticism that per- 
vades the entire volume impairs 
everything the author says in favor 
of mystics and mysticism. 

The book calls for mature and 
discerning readers. To these it will 
render excellent service, because it 
forcibly brings home the extreme 
difficulty of telling in concrete in- 
stances what is genuinely mystic 
from what is spurious and morbid. 
Perusal by the indiscriminating 
reader cannot but have a damaging 
effect on religious belief. 

Cc. P. B. 


Catholic Medical Missions. Edited by 
and compiled by Floyd Keeler. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

This is a very welcome and much 
needed addition to our mission lit- 
erature. The value of the book lies 
in the fact that it contains nothing 
but facts diligently gathered in the 
mission fields at the expense of 
much trouble by Mgr. McGlinchey, 
Doctor Mathis, C.S.C., Rev. Bruno 
Hagspiel, S.V.D., and Rev. Father 
Thomas, M.M.M., and others. 

Rev. Bruno Hagspiel says, “Never, 
before my visits in the Orient, did 
I realize the utter isolation, the utter 
helplessness of the missionary, when 
his time of physical need comes on 
him. I am positively sure that 
hundreds of our missionaries would 
be alive to-day if it had only been 

















possible for them to have had re- 
course to ordinary and efficient 
medical service.” 

China seems, comparatively 
speaking, better provided for than 
other Eastern countries. Mgr. Mc- 
Glinchey remarks: “Imagine my 
amazement (and delight too) when 
an American Franciscan priest who 
has spent many years in China told 
me that Catholic Sisters in their 
own or in municipal hospitals take 
care of more patients than all the 
Protestant hospitals put together.” 
... “The mortality in non-Chris- 
tian lands would depopulate France 
in a year and the United States in 
less than three years.” India’s con- 
tribution to this ghastly annual toll 
of largely preventable deaths is very 
great. The Indian has become so 
accustomed to disease even in 
epidemic form that he accepts with 
apathy visitations of cholera, small- 
pox, relapsing fever, malaria— 
which is responsible for more sick- 
ness than all other diseases com- 
bined—and calmly looks upon them 
as the ordinary conditions of exist- 
ence. Perhaps the most appalling 
mortality and preventable suffering 
in India is among infants and young 
mothers. Over two million babies 
die every year in India under the 
age of two. 

India, besides lack of sanitation, 
superstitious practices, and _ ig- 
norance of the people, presents an- 
other difficulty. In many districts 
Mohammedan and Hindu women 
will on no account submit to ex- 
amination by a medical man. In 
many districts Mohammedan and 
high caste Hindu women observe 
gosha or purdah (veiled from pub- 
lic view) and may not even be seen 
by a strange man. 

Speaking of Africa, Rev. M. 
Thomas, M.M.M., who spent twenty 
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years there as a missionary says: 
“If the care of the sick has been 
abundantly provided for in our 
home countries, this cannot be said 
of our foreign missions. It is true, 
we read in the mission reports, that 
we have from four to five hundred 
hospitals and twice that number of 
dispensaries, and that looks all well 
and good on paper. But when we 
ask how many doctors and nurses 
have been employed in those hos- 
pitals, then the veil of illusion is 
lifted and we must answer—doctors, 
few or none—trained nurses, a few 
Sisters. This state of affairs is de- 
plorable when compared with the 
activities of our Protestant brethren, 
who have numerous ‘real’ hos- 
pitals, as they have about eight 
hundred doctors in the field. What 
do our hospitals amount to—when 
it is a question of real medical or 
surgical aid?” 

A practical plan of action is pro- 
posed. The book should be read 
by all interested in the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, and the spread of 
modern medical science amongst 
the people of the East; it should be 
in every school library—so that 
students can become acquainted 
with the career of a medical mis- 
sionary—whose aim is to help 
bodies and souls. A. D. 


The Church and Science. By Sir 
Bertram C. A. Windle, F.R.S. 
London: The Catholic Truth 
Society, 3d ed. 7s. 6d. 

In the midst of the flood of books 
pouring from the press at the 
present time, the average circula- 
tion of which is said to be around 
500, it is indeed a pleasure to find 
that Sir Bertram Windle’s The 
Church and Science has gone 
through four printings and that the 
publishers feel justified in now of- 
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fering a completely revised edition. 
It was originally published in 1917, 
and in October of that year was ex- 
tensively reviewed in our columns. 
The book thoroughly deserves the 
popularity that has come to it, and 
it is interesting to note that two 
years after its publication it was 
awarded the Gunning Prize of the 
Royal Victoria Institute of London, 
on the basis that this was the best 
book published within three years 
in support of revealed religion, the 
commission of award being com- 
posed of non-Catholics. 

Any educated man who wants to 
know whether he still may con- 
tinue to believe in Christianity after 
all the recent advance in science will 
find reasons in plenty for doing so 
here. If he wants to be convinced 


that, after all our growth in knowl- 
edge, the best and most satisfactory 
explanation of human life and of 


the mystery of the universe around 
us is to be found in Christianity, 
surely Professor Windle will make 
that clear to him if he has an open 
mind. 

The author is a man who is 
deeply grounded in science and yet 
whose faith remains just as ardent 
as ever and whose concluding words 
are, “Let us learn humility and pa- 
tience from science if we learn noth- 
ing else; but we shall miss its great- 
est lesson if it fails to teach us the 
greatness of the Creator from 
whose Idea all these wonders took 
their origin.” This expression 
comes from a man who himself 
reached high distinction in science 
as a comparative anatomist and who 
is besides looked upon as an author- 
ity in archzology. He was the 
dean of the medical faculty of 
Birmingham University in England 
for years, afterwards the president 
of Cork University in Ireland, and 
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he is now professor of anthropology 
and ethnology at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, the University of Toronto. In 
this volume he has deliberately dis- 
cussed all the important phases of 
physical and biological science up 
to the discoveries and theories of 
the past year. Nothing that I know 
is so completely reassuring as re- 
gards the present-day or the future 
relations of science and faith. This 
edition deserves a wide sale. 
J. J. W. 


Love Songs of Sion. A Selection of 
Devotional Verse from Old Eng- 
lish Sources. Adapted by Nevile 
Watts. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.65. 

In this little volume, which is the 
third in the series of Orchard 
Books, the compiler has placed 
within reach of every reader many 
of the treasures which are acces- 
sible only to the scholar and the 
student in their original form, 
namely the archaic idiom and char- 
acter of Middle English. In transi- 
tion to modern speech they have in- 
evitably lost something of their 
gusty freshness, as a salt wind loses 
something of its tang when it en- 
counters the smoky town; but it is 
better that the quality of this fresh- 
ness should be lessened rather than 
that the songs themselves should 
be lost utterly to them by whom 
and for whom they were made, 
namely the folk. 

For these gleanings from English 
devotional verse of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries are truly 
folk songs, and, as the compiler 
says in his luminous introduction, 
they are part of that native Eng- 
lish stream (to which, by the way, 
I have already referred in these 
pages), which owed nothing to for- 
eign sources, but which was di- 














verted by the Renaissance and the 
Reformation into other channels, 
leaving only here and there a limpid 
pool which dimly recalled the head- 
waters whence it flowed. 

The preservation of these verses 
in the obsolete idiom relegates them 
to the study and the library, gives 
them over to the philologist or the 
antiquarian, with an appeal similar 
to that which an insect has for an 
entomologist; but the sagacious 
labors of Mr. Watts have restored 
them to us for use in church and 
oratory, when we would fain speak 
with God and seek for words which 
have nourished the devotion of an- 
cient men whose needs and faith 
are one with ours. It is a joy to 
turn from the sentimentality of 
modern prayer books to the robust- 
ness of the excerpts from the 
Layfolks Mass Book and the in- 
effable tenderness of Quia Amore 
Langueo. B. M. K. 


Dynamic Psychology. By Dom 
Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B., 
Ph.D., M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3.00. 

Dr. Moore’s Psychology is a very 
learned work and contains a great 
deal of personal research and inves- 
tigation. Priest, doctor of philos- 
ophy and of medicine, educator, the 
author has had exceptional facilities 
for the study of psychology, and 
priests, professors, and medical men 
may profit by his book. His open- 
ing chapter is a study of the con- 
cept of psychology. This term has 
borne many connotations in course 
of time, and even to-day experts are 
not at one in its definition. Father 
Moore, however, proposes to study, 
“not isolated states of consciousness 
alone but the mental mechanisms 
of behavior which are manifested 
by individual human beings. Psy- 
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chology, therefore, in the sense of 
human psychology, may be defined 
as the science of the human person- 
ality” (page 9). 

After a consideration of emo- 
tional life he passes on to the driv- 
ing forces of human nature—in- 
stinct, impulse, and desire. Then he 
considers the parataxes of depres- 
sion, anxiety, and defense. This 
last section is extremely interesting. 
It shows the mechanism and inner 
working, so to speak, of our self- 
deceiving selfishness—how we for- 
get, gloss over, set aside, explain 
away, thrust out of our minds what- 
ever is disagreeable or humiliating 
to us. Failure in achievement or 
even in our whole lives we do not 
ascribe to our own incompetency or 
wrong-headed methods. That is 
due to others, or to lack of oppor- 
tunity, or to our unkind fates. In 
the fifth section the theories of 
Freud, Jung, Adler, and Adolf 
Meyer are expounded and ecriti- 
cized, and the technique of psycho- 
therapy is explained. Both in phys- 
ical and mental disorders this 
method employed by a prudent and 
sympathetic operator may produce 
gratifying results. But the codp- 
eration of the patient himself is es- 
sential, for, as Father Moore points 
out: “The patient, after all, must, in 
the last resort, be responsible for 
the management of his own life. 
The physician will often be disap- 
pointed if he hopes to cure by analy- 
sis alone. If, however, by analysing 
he gives the patient a new insight 
into the mechanism of his conduct, 
he does the patient a real service 
and starts him on the road to per- 
manent recovery” (page 303). 

The advanced student will find in 
this volume a mine of information, 
and guided by Father Moore, there 
is no danger of his being hypno- 
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tized by harebrained theory or 
madcap conclusion insolently mas- 
querading as founded and proved 
truth. W. P. H. K. 


The Facts of Lourdes and the Med- 
ical Bureau. By Dr. A. Marchand. 
Translated by Dom Francis Iz- 
ard, O.S.B. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.80. 

Medical men who have visited 
Lourdes, as the present reviewer 
has done, and received a friendly 
welcome at the Medical Bureau, will 
not require any introduction to Dr. 
Marchand, its courteous and skilled 
president. Nor, if they have watched 
the work being done there, will they 
doubt that, having regard to the 
peculiar difficulties of the case 
(pointed out in this book), includ- 
ing the vast numbers at certain pe- 
riods, and the fact that they do not 
come as patients come to a hos- 
pital, this most marvelous clinic in 
the world is carried on with a scru- 
pulous desire to arrive at the sci- 
entific truth about every case. There 
have been a variety of books deal- 
ing with the medical aspect of the 
work at Lourdes and we have to 
thank the Benedictine, Dom Izard, 
himself a physician, for skilled 
translations of three of them, all of 
intense interest to medical men. It 
is difficult to see how any fair- 
minded physician can refuse to see 
that at Lourdes things do happen 
without shadow of doubt which 
cannot be explained in terms of or- 
dinary clinical experience. That is 
enough to make some deny that 
they do occur, but that surely is 
stupid and illogical, for no such a 
priori arguments can prevail against 
the proved fact that the occurrences 
actually do take place. 

The saddest part of this book is 
the chapter devoted to showing 
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how a certain class of medical man 
twists his knowledge and opinions 
to hide, even if possible from him- 
self, that there is such a thing as 
the miraculous. “Come and see; 
come and judge for yourself,” is the 
invitation to every medical man ex- 
tended by this book, and it is 
greatly to be desired that it may be . 
even more freely accepted in the 
future than it has been in the past. 
And to those who cannot make the 
journey we strongly commend this 
book, as well as Medical Proof of 
the Miraculous by Dr. Le Bec and 
Twenty Cures at Lourdes by Dr. de 
Grandmaison, the other translations 
by Dom Izard. Read these books 
carefully and without prejudice, 
and then ask yourself candidly, 
“Can these things be explained by 
anything to be found in the text- 
books or in ordinary clinical expe- 
rience?” B. C. A. W. 


Christchurch. By Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. $1.25. 

These are the rather astonishing 
verses of a young man from Maine 
whose Rhodes scholarship took him 
to Oxford, where in addition to the 
atmosphere of the place he had the 
advantage of contact with Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh and Mr. Robert Bridges. 
Perhaps, however, it was the Ox- 
ford atmosphere which had the 
largest share in the inspiration of 
these poems, which, in practically 
every instance, go to Catholic 
sources for their subjects and in 
spirit have not a little of the forth- 
right simplicity and charm which 
characterize the work of Chesterton 
and Belloc. 

There is little about the poems to 
betray the fact that they are not 
the work of a Catholic; that little 
consists mostly of such trifles as a 
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reference to “St. Holywell,” to the 
monks of Whitby as being clad in 
unmonastic scarlet, and a poem en- 
titled “Saint Brigid,” which sus- 
tains throughout its four stanzas 
the assertion of the opening verse 
that “Saint Brigid was a golden 
man.” 

Little less than phenomenal is it 
that such work should proceed from 
the pen of a young writer in these 
days when the tendency of the 
younger generation is to flout the 
past, to reject tradition and in the 
name of art and individualism pro- 
ject their own principles of tech- 
nique. The courage shown by Mr. 
Coffin in choosing such subjects as 
Christian mysteries, monks, and 
children is extended to his cou- 
rageous observance of the laws of 
verse, in which he shows himself, 
with Mrs. Meynell, “not a feather 
but a bird.” This courage is justi- 
fied in the sheer loveliness of 
“Serenade” and what can only be 
called the apocalyptic magnificence 
of “The Valley of Dry Bones.” 

It is natural to hope that the 
flowers of Christchurch will not 
languish in New England’s sterner 
air and that it will not be long be- 
fore we shall have from Mr. Coffin 
more of this poetry born of “the 
faith that shapes each day with 
wings.” B. M. K. 


The Cloud of Unknowing. Edited by 
Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B. New 


York: Benziger Bros. $1.65. 

It is always a joy to see one of 
the great spiritual classics appear- 
ing in a new edition, especially 
when the editing shows such thor- 
ough scholarship and loving care 
as Father Justin McCann, O.S.B., 
has displayed in the preparation of 
the present volume. The Cloud of 
Unknowing, by “an English mystic 
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of the fourteenth century”—it has 
been attributed to Walter Hilton 
and to half a dozen other mystical 
writers—was at one time widely 
read and used by the Catholics of 
England, and one hopes that some 
portion of its popularity may be 
revived among English-speaking 
Catholics. 

The religious teaching of this 
little classic of mysticism is based 
on that of the Pseudo-Dionysian 
writings and represents the element 
of neo-Platonism which Christian 
spirituality had assimilated in the 
East. The author of the Cloud was 
too good a Scholastic to be a com- 
plete anti-intellectualist, but the 
foundation of his philosophy is the 
recognition of the inadequacy of the 
intellective faculties of man to the 
apprehension of a_ transcendent 
God: true progress in spiritual 
knowledge must come of acts of 
the will, itself inspired by God to 
this work—‘“a devout stirring of 
love wrought in the will by God.” 
It must not be thought, however, 
that the author is in danger of illu- 
minism or of the kind of quietism 
which became a heresy in a later 
age of the Church. He lays much 
stress on the asceticism and the 
practice of discursive meditation 
which must precede contemplation, 
and he is particularly anxious that 
perilous forms of mysticism be not 
undertaken to their own ruin by 
those who show tokens of “unstable- 
ness of heart and unrestfulness of 
mind, and especially of the lacking 
of the work of this book.” 

As a literary masterpiece alone 
this little volume deserves a warm 
welcome. Although the text has 
been modernized where its archaic 
form seriously interfered with its 
usefulness as a devotional book, it 
retains enough of the flavor of its 





period to be a delight to the lover of 
English literature. 

The volume includes several 
smaller opuscula by the same 
writer and also a commentary on 
the Cloud by the great English 
Benedictine mystic of the seven- 
teenth century, the Venerable Au- 
gustine Baker. G. D. M. 


Chaucer’s Nuns and Other Essays. 
By Sister M. Madeleva. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
The initial essay needed to be 

written by a scholarly nun, for some 

rather pathetically inadequate at- 
tempts at it have been made by 
scholars who knew little about 
nuns and conventual rules and 
whose conjectures give Sister Made- 
leva an opportunity to set them 
right. A second essay concerns the 
prose of Francis Thompson and 
high praise is given that master- 


piece of prose and portraiture, The 


Life of St. Ignatius. “The Religious 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century,” 
is a stimulating essay, by no means 
the least satisfying in the book. It 
begins with the poets of the Oxford 
movement and comes on through 
Aubrey de Vere and the brilliant 
lineage that embraces Lionel John- 
son, Gerard Hopkins, Patmore, the 
Rossettis, Thompson, and Alice 
Meynell. 

A poet herself, Sister Madeleva 
gems her essay with selections from 
the poets discussed that are of the 
very gold of poetry, and sends her 
reader back to the storehouse with 
eager hands. The fourth essay in 
the volume is devoted to Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, and the fifth and 
last to the “Familiar Essay in Col- 
lege English.” The book is marked 
by grace, charm, and insight as well 
as by scholarship and critical judg- 
ment. J. J. R. 
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With Staff and Scrip. By Thomas 
O’Hagan, Ph.D., Litt.D. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. $2.50. 
There is the charm of gracefully 

uttered wisdom in Doctor O’Hagan’s 

book; and the lure of the sweet 
places of dream. Dante, Brittany, 

Carcassonne, Gothic cathedral art, 

the Cid, Wordsworth—a sufficiently 

varied fare it is for a cultured cu- 
riosity. Libraries have given of 
their recorded learning and travel 
has verified the truth of books, and 
the result is a volume of much in- 
terest. The first chapter, “With 

Dante in Exile,” traces the life of 

the great Florentine, reviewing viv- 

idly the known facts in his career. 

“Brittany and its People” is a com- 

petent study of a delightful part of 

France.  Brittany’s_ history, its 

cities, the spirituality of its people, 

and the fame of its heroes are en- 
tertainingly treated by the author. 

The paper entitled “The Birth and 

Evolution of the Gothic Cathedral” 

is a most inspiring chapter. “It 

was the monks of Cluny,” says 

Doctor O’Hagan, “who in splendor 

of vision and faith first worked out 

the principles of the Gothic style 
in building.” His account of how 
those principles flowered in France, 

England, Belgium, and elsewhere is 

a fascinating story. 

“In the Land of the Troubadour” 
leads us through the lovely land of 
southern France, giving us glimpses 
of Arles, Nimes, Carcassonne, Nar- 
bonne, Avignon, and Orange, and 
touching upon the religious, liter- 
ary, and historical associations in 
which these places teem. After a 
charming paper called “In the Foot- 
steps of Wordsworth” the book 
closes with a delightful chapter, “In 
Chivalrous Spain,” which is full of 
the romance of Salamanca, the sun- 
light of Seville, and the heroism of 
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the Campeador and Loyola. The 
book is well printed and attractively 
illustrated. As a foreword it has an 
exceedingly well-written apprecia- 
tion by Rev. John Cavanaugh, C.S.C., 
D.D., late president of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. J. F. W. 


Shakespeare’s Catholicism. By Sister 
Maura. Cambridge: The River- 
side Press. 

Even in the face of so contrary an 
opinion as that of Papini, the 
Italian critic, Shakespeare continues 
to live; and as long as he lives, as 
long as his plays are read and acted, 
as long as the mystery of his life is 
discussed, the question of his reli- 
gion will be mooted. What was 
Shakespeare’s religion? Was he a 
Catholic? Or was he, like his 


famous fellows of the Elizabethan 
age, a Protestant? 
My opinion is that there were, in 


fact, fewer Protestants in Eliza- 
beth’s day than popular belief would 
claim. There were plenty of either 
indifferent or else terrorized and 
weak-kneed Catholics in those 
“golden” days; but of real Prot- 
estants among the masses, Prot- 
estants of conviction and protest, 
there were few. Shakespeare cer- 
tainly was not one of them. 
Whether he was, on the other hand, 
an indifferent Catholic, or one of the 
opportunist type, is another ques- 
tion. But that he was at heart a 
Catholic, holding fundamentally to 
Catholic belief and steeped in Cath- 
olic feeling, there can be no ques- 
tion. This has long been my belief; 
and I rejoice to find it now con- 
firmed and substantiated in this 
erudite but readable book by Sister 
Maura. Here is the most complete 
and orderly marshaling of evidence 
that has yet been given us on the 
subject of Shakespeare’s faith. It 
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carries entire conviction; and it 
does this not alone by its masterly 
setting forth of incontrovertible 
evidence—evidence all drawn from 
the most authentic of sources, 
Shakespeare’s own writings—but it 
does it by the temperate, quiet- 
toned, dignified manner of its argu- 
ment. 

The plan of Sister Maura’s work 
is clear-cut and systematic. She 
makes her points one by one, piling 
up her evidence to an inevitable 
conclusion. That Shakespeare en- 
joyed the heritage of a Catholic 
family tradition; that his plays re- 
veal this “with an accuracy that is 
often minute”; that his writings 
show a complete departure from the 
anti-Catholic writings of his pred- 
ecessors and his contemporaries, 
and from even the often anti-Cath- 
olic sources from which he drew 
much of his material; and that 
finally, taken either in detail or in 
the large, his works are quickened 
by an unmistakably Catholic spirit: 
all these points are brought out to 
an irrefutable conclusion—that the 
greatest of the Elizabethans, the 
greatest of all the poets in the Eng- 
lish language, one of the greatest in 
any language, owed his finest and 
most immortal inspirations to the 
Catholic faith. 

Sister Maura’s book is an in- 
valuable work for student and lay 
reader, a real contribution to our 
critical literature. Cc. P. 


Black Cameos. By R. Emmet Ken- 
nedy. New York: Albert and 
Charles Boni. $2.50. 

Mr. Kennedy has here given us 
alluring pictures of the negro of the 
far South, as essential a feature of 
Louisiana as the creoles immor- 
talized by George W. Cable. He has 
captured the spirit of the care-free, 
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joyous negro living in a mild climate 
where life imposes no great hard- 
ships and existence is at best easy 
and at worst not too exacting. 
Black Cameos are etched rather 
than cut, so lightly is the work done, 
and if the negroes here pictured 
are more often types than individ- 
uals, it is perhaps through the type 
that we receive a better understand- 
ing of a race too little known for 
its imaginative quality, its colorful 
art of story-telling, its abandon to 
the delight of living. 

If the test of a book be the life- 
like qualities of its characters, 


Black Cameos has gone a long way 
down the road of immortality, for 
who can forget Cunjuh the Alligator 
Charmer, Reverend Polycarp, Sel- 

once he has 
spell 


lico, or Caledonia, 
fallen under the 
charm! 

There is not a dull moment, not 
a forced situation, from beginning 
to end. Perhaps this may not ap- 
pear credible to one who, living 
away from the negro in his natural 
environment, has never gloried in a 
brown mammy’s stories at dusk, a 
stolen visit to the quarters after 
supper, where other Cunjuhs and 
Sellicoes relieved the tedium of the 
day with anecdotes or improvised 
songs, and the whole-hearted laugh- 
ter of their fellows floated out into 
the balmy southern night. For these 
people I especially recommend “The 
Redemption of Adam Winbush,” “A 
Matter of Taste,” and “Making An 
Impression,” for it is through such 
delightful and natural stories that 
they may arrive at an understand- 
ing of the humor and whimsicality 
of our dark brothers rather than 
through much delving into scientific 
treatises on the subject of the rela- 
tion of the races and their relative 
positions. Vv. McC. 
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The Poor King’s Daughter. By Aline 
Kilmer. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.25. 

Mined from those same rich veins 
that have previously proved Gol- 
conda to her spirit, featly fashioned 
and full of genuine ideas on a wide 
variety of themes, these poems 
demonstrate that here is a talent 
which is steadily growing. While 
Mrs. Kilmer remains thoroughly 
herself, one finds her individuality 
more sharply silhouetted. A few of 
these poems are so fine that one is 
lost in a maze of conjecture as to 
what might happen—if only some 
one would cut down the ham- 
adryad’s tree. Since the whim- 
sicality and eeriness of much of her 
poetry enchant me, however, I hope 
the woodman will spare it. For 
who else has made the absurd 
doings of childhood more glamor- 
ous? Who else has seen the wan- 
ton moon, with “her head on the 
hill’s dark shoulder?” Or the dread 
that may fill one on a “whippoor- 
will-haunted night?” Walter de la 
Mare has observed his tremendous, 
terrifying trifles no more accurately 
than this poet in “Warning.” And 
she alone could have written the 
poems about children contained 
herein. Sagacious youngsters, these 
Kilmers! They planted onions in 
the poet’s flower-box. She will not 
need to mend much “armour” for 
such as they. I could swap one or 
two chapters of “Novelette” for 
more of these vivacious verses with 
no sense of loss. 

Mrs. Kilmer can, and often does, 
present lyrics of cameo clearness, 
poems of amazing directness and 
finish that have the compact sparkle 
of jewels. Occasionally, however, 
her fatal facility of felicitous phras- 
ing causes her to heap on words as 
an Italian peasant heaps on petti- 
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coats, and though the words are 
frequently as fanciful as the petti- 
coats, the final effect is unfortunate. 
The place of honor in a Catholic 
procession is at the end; for that 
reason, perhaps, the loveliest poem 
in this volume is the last. 
H. A. 


My Cousin Philip. Being the Life 
Story of Philip Rivers Pater, 
Squire and Priest, 1834-1913. By 
Roger Pater. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $2.00. 

This is the life story of the old 
priest to whom the author has al- 
ready introduced us in his volume 
of short stories entitled Mystic 
Voices. We should naturally ex- 
pect the subject of the experiences 
there recounted to prove even more 
interesting on closer acquaintance, 
but the expectations cannot be said 
to be wholly fulfilled. The squire- 
priest has, of course, for Americans 
the interest of novelty, but on the 
whole the life story related here 
lacks the quality of the detached 
episodes in that life described in 
the earlier work, to many of which 
episodes the relation of Father 
Rivers Pater was merely that of 
sensitized plate. 

The story has qualities of its 
own, however, especially in the 
chapters dealing with the priest’s 
boyhood, which fell in the Prior 
Park-Bishop Ullathorne period. The 
chapter on Rome in the sixties, 
when the young squire was a theo- 
logical student at the Accademia, 
gives us appealing glimpses of Pio 
Nono, beloved of his people, and a 
later chapter, dealing with the 
squire’s hagiographical library, con- 
tains valuable observations on the 
psychology of the saints. It seems 
an inconsistency in the author, 
however, when, after proving that 
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miracles and mystical phenomena 
are not necessarily evidences of 
sanctity, he proceeds to prove the 
sanctity of his hero by showing him 
in ecstasy. Rather startling, also, is 
the dismissal of the impediment to 
the marriage of first cousins with 
the rather casual words: “But 
everybody knows that in such cases 
a dispensation can be had for the 
asking.” Surely, most chanceries 
would agree that it is not quite so 
easy as all that. B. M. K. 


Winds and Tides. By Juliet Cal- 
houn Isham. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Perhaps the best praise that 
could be given this attractive little 
book of verse is that the author’s 
muse reminds one, time and again, 
of the poetry of Ina Coolbrith. In 
these days of new women and new 
verse, with beauty passing or al- 
together gone from the songs of 
many even of our women singers, 
few of the Coolbrith school remain 
to keep the white fire alight before 
the shrine of sweet-souled woman- 
hood. Mrs. Isham deserves a place 
among the few. Her verses are full 
of beauty. They are seldom vivid, 
it is true, as the term “vivid” goes in 
modern poetry; but they are simple, 
graceful, and rich with lyric 
cadences and exquisite reticences. 
Love and sacrifice and the age-old 
cycle of flower and sun are her 
themes; but she can be robust, too, 
as in her fine sonnet “The Pines’ 
Thought,” which is one of the best 
tree poems I have ever read. The 
sonnet, in fact, is this poet’s best 
mode of expression; here she is 
especially happy, her verses flowing 
into the full rounded whole with 
remarkable ease, producing often 
that rare thing, a sonnet that is not 
conscious of its form. Winds and 





Tides is a book for quiet and rest. 
We are in sore need of quiet and 
rest in our poetry to-day. c. P. 


Songs and Sonnets of Pierre de 
Ronsard. Translated by Curtis 
Hidden Page. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

Ronsard was not only the chief 
poet of the Renaissance in France, 
but, more than any other poet, he 
represented the whole Renaissance. 
His fame declined about a quarter 
of a century after his death but was 
revived with the Romantic move- 
ment of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, and he seems to have perma- 
nently come into his own. Pro- 
fessor Page published in 1903 a 
translation of seventy-four of Ron- 
sard’s poems in a limited and now 
very scarce edition. The present 
edition is published in commemora- 
tion of the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of Ronsard’s birth, and 
every lover of the beautiful in 
poetry should possess himself of a 
copy and feel duly grateful besides 
to translator and to publishers. 
Professor Page himself possesses a 
distinctive poetic gift and he loves 
Ronsard, two things which explain 
why this little volume contains so 
much pure gold. MRonsard at- 
tempted many varied meters, and 
Professor Page has succeeded in re- 
producing them; but best of all he 
has caught the grace, the color, and 
the music of the wonderful old 
singer who loved beauty, and loy- 
alty, and the fragrance of flowering 
fields. J. J. R. 


Pamphlet Publications —The Cath- 
olic Mind for February 8th sketches 
“The Missionary Courage of the 
Papacy,” followed by an interesting 
account of “The Mission Exposition 


in the Vatican.” An amusing paper 
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on “Making Movies in China” com- 
pletes the number. The issue of 
February 22d is devoted to discrim- 
inating appreciation of Joseph Con- 
rad: “Conrad the Writer,” by James 
B. Connolly, and “Conrad the Cath- 
olic,” by A. Hilliard Atteridge. The 
value of Newman in English courses 
in Catholic Colleges is covered in 
two papers by Daniel M. O’Connell, 
S.J. (March 8th): “Newman and 
Catholic Culture,” and “Newman 
and Catholic Colleges.” An excerpt 
from Newman, “The Motive of the 
Preacher,” rounds out the study. 
Brief sketches of the holy children 
of the Church who are to be can- 
onized and beatified during the Holy 
Year is the timely topic for March 
22d. (New York: The America 
Press. 5 cents each.) 

Bishop Barnes’s “Freedom and 
Authority” is effectively answered 
by Rev. J. Brodrick, S.J., M.A., in 
Authority and Freedom. A World- 
Wide Crusade, by Rev. Henry 
Browne, S.J., tells the story of the 
inception and rapid growth of the 
Knights and Handmaids of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Somewhat re- 
lated to this movement, as a larger 
outcome, is the account of the Mak- 
ing of a Priest, also by Father 
Browne, which telis specifically of 
the foundation of “The Young 
Priests of Our Lady,” whose organ, 
Introibo, has recently been noticed 
in these pages. The Question of the 
Holy Places outlines briefly yet 
comprehensively the ever recurring 
controversy throughout history for 
possession of the Holy Places of 
Palestine. It is written by one of 
the most scholarly historians of the 
Catholic Church, and has been par- 
ticularly approved by those in the 
best position to judge its worth. 
(London: The Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 5 cents each.) 
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Some Wise and Loving Counsels 
of St. Francis de Sales, selected 
from the wealth of his writings by 
A. M., form a devotional pamphlet 
of real worth. Did Christ Rise 
Again? the proof of the Resurrec- 
tion, adapted from A Christian 
Apology, by Rev. Paul Schanz, is a 
timely and valuable apologetic. In 
the same field we have Why Not be 
a Catholic? by M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. 
(New York: The Paulist Press. 5 
cents each.) 

In His Cross, Mother St. Paul, of 
the House of Retreats, Birmingham, 
presents six helpful methods of fol- 
lowing the Way of the Cross 
(Brooklyn: International Catholic 
Truth Society. 5 cents). 

The inexhaustible riches of The 
“Our Father” are explored in “Five 
Discourses” by Rev. A. M. Skelly, 
O.P. (Tacoma, Washington: Aqui- 
nas Academy. 5 cents). 
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The Jubilee Year—1925, by Rev. 
E. J. Mahoney, D.D., is a very timely 
and welcome account of the mean- 
ing and history of the Holy Year 
(New York: Benziger Bros. 25 
cents). 

A survey of “Elihu Root’s Serv- 
ices to International Law,” by 
James Brown Scott, and the “Plans 
and Protocols to End War,” an his- 
torical outline and guide, by James 
T. Shotwell, are the topics treated 
in the February and March issues 
of International Conciliation (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 5 cents 
each). 

The World Peace Foundation 
Pamphlets, issues of February and 
March, are devoted to a study of the 
“Protocol of Arbitration, Security 
and Disarmament” (Boston: World 
Peace Foundation. Parts I. and II. 
5 cents each). 


J. 
J. 
K. 
M 
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